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THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 
I. 
Tur real point at issue in the actor-manager controversy seems 
scarcely to have been touched by either of the combatants. What 
that real point is I will indicate in due course. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has done good service to the stage by publicly 
raising a question that for some time past has been agitating dramatic 
circles, and has been growing rapidly ripe for discussion. But a 
want of acquaintance with the inner working of a theatre has led him 
into some mistakes, and he has not chosen the most vulnerable places 
in the system on which to make his attack. Nor do the remedies 
that he proposes seem very practicable, or very definite, or very 
likely to cure the evils he deplores. 

To begin with, Mr. Crawfurd is wrong in imagining that the 


) 
{ jealousy of actor-mmanagers keeps their talented brethren unemployed, 
7 and starves the cast of a play. I have been dealing with actor- 
7 @ managers all the time I have been writing for the stage, and I have 
6 @ always found the greatest readiness to engage the best available 
7 


actors and actresses. It is true that sometimes the question of starring 
names and prominence of advertising in the newspapers and on the 
bills has led to disagreements and failure to secure the best people, 
and it must be conceded to Mr. Crawfurd that very great soreness 
does exist in the theatrical profession on this point of large capital 
letters. And sometimes business prudence has suggested some limi- 
tation of the salaries in unimportant parts. Sometimes, too, a little 
17 § concession has been demanded on behalf of some valuable or useful 

member of the company already on the salary list. But in ten 
years’ experience I cannot remember one case in which an actor- 
82 | Manager in casting my plays has not cheerfully, and even eagerly 
169 engaged the very best actor available for an important part. And 
25 though, owing to necessary exigencies, useful and sometimes first- 
tate actors are temporarily out of engagements, I cannot recall more 
315 (than one actor of the first rank who is frequently, and for long periods 
disengaged. In the case of actresses it is different, for Nature 
VOL, XLVILI. N.S. B 
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has been ungallant enough to decree that—with the exception of 
those rare women whose personality and seductions triumphantly 
laugh at time—the average leading lady should arrive at the 
maturity of her charms before she arrives at the maturity of her 
histrionic powers. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s proposal for boards, or committees of management, 
has already been discussed and dismissed by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, but 
I may add my suspicions of its feasibility. One strong man who knows 
exactly what he wants, knows what are the best possibilities for our 
modern drama, knows in what direction those possibilities lie, and is 
determined that as large a public as he can gather around him shall 
be coaxed or importuned, humoured or driven, to take the right 
direction—such seems to me the ideal management for each of our 
leading theatres. Committees and boards are generally a sad 
hindrance and drag to the man who sees what is the needful thing 
to be done. But inasmuch as in the present state of our drama, all 
experiments are worth a trial, there is no reason why Mr. Crawfurd’s 
committee of management scheme should not be given its chance. 
The suggestion started by Mr. William Archer and endorsed by Mr. 
Crawfurd, of four o’clock matinées, seems also worthy of great con- 
sideration. The man who has dined is the one great enemy of the 
intellectual drama, 

Digressing still from the main object of my paper, I must notice 
for a moment Mr. Crawfurd’s criticism of the literature of modern 
plays. The greatest confusion and delusion exist in the public 
mind as to what constitutes literature on the stage. The average 
playgoer has what may be called, without disrespect to an excellent 
periodical of its class, a Fumily Herald notion of poetry. And when 
he concerns himself about stage literature at all, which is very 
rarely and very moderately, he puts Shakespeare and Bulwer 
Lytton, Goethe and Sheridan Knowles into tolerably equal niches 
in his curious stucco Pantheon of the “ Legitimate,” the modern 
blank-versifiers coming in immediately below, with a prospect of 
rapid advancement to the higher seats in the hierarchy. The 
average playgoer’s general attitude towards Shakespeare and 
Lytton may be summed up in the response of the countrywoman 
who, on bringing her infant to be baptized in the name of Beel- 
zebub, was met by the clergyman with the suggestion that Gabriel 
might be more suitable, and good-naturedly replied: “Very well, 
sir, either one of them good gentlemen, J don’t mind which.” The 
same vague idea of the relative value of Elizabethan and modern 
blank verse, and the same attitude of dutiful admiration for the 
“legitimate” prevail, or have prevailed until recently amongst 
the great body of actors. Of course, literary students do not fall 
into this error, but it is curious to note Mr. Crawfurd’s misapprehen- 
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sion on the subject of stage-literature. He says rightly that “ book 

literature is one thing, play literature is another;” and imme- 
diately he goes on to state, in a tone that admits of no doubt, that 
the English in certain modern plays is not as good as that habitually 
employed by Mr. Thomas Hardy or Mr. Louis Stevenson. I have 
the greatest respect both for Mr. Hardy and Mr. Stevenson, but this 
is a matter that admits of no comparison. The comparison does not 
lie between a play of one man and a novel of another. It lies 
between the plays of both, or the nove/s of both. Mr. Crawfurd does 
not realise how much more vivid and intense a power of imagination 
it needs to bea character than to describe it. Nor does he realise 
how widely different, how transcendently greater, a literary heat and 
force it needs to make modern Englishmen and Englishwomen speak 
literature in plays, than to write an agreeable essay in a good English 
style, deploring the decadence of the modern theatre. This matter 
needs to be made thoroughly plain once for all. I will endeavour to 
state the problem that is before the modern playwright if he pro- 
fesses to write a literary drama of modern English life. First of 
all, he must make his characters speak the colloquial English of the 
street and of the drawing-room. The least departure from ordinary 
modern conversation can be immediately detected by every person in 
the audience. We may not know how ancient Britons and Romans 
talked, but we all know how modern English people talk. And 
being spoken on the stage, a false note can be more easily detected 
than if it were merely read in the pages of a novel. But further, 
he must avoid commonplace. Every sentence must be literary, 
either in itself or in relation to the circumstances and character of 
the speaker, or to the scheme of the play, or to the author’s views 
of human life. But modern English conversation is, as a rule, very 
free from all suspicion of literary merit. Will Mr. Crawfurd make 
a note of how many literary sentences he hears spoken during the 
next week, or year, and how many of them can by any possibility be 
used in the scheme of a play? And again, every sentence must not 
only be at the same time colloquial and literary, but it must expose 
and develop the character that is speaking it, and it must advance 
the action of the play. And it must do all this silently and im- 
plicitly, and as if the author and the character were not aware of 
what it was doing. More than this, the whole play must appeal to 
all classes of playgoers in such a way that it will bring money 
to the treasury. If it is difficult to write literature in proprié 
persond, how much more difficult must it be to write literature in 
somebody else’s person, and under the limitations and conditions that 
I have named. Yet this is the problem. And it will be readily 
conceived that, working under these very hard conditions, it is some- 
times necessary for the author to abdicate a severe literary style that 
B2 
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he may give a vivid impression of actual life, or that he may illu- 
minate an aspect of character. Thus in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair and The Alchemist the rawest and rankest slang of the day is 
spoken by some of the characters; but the plays would not on this 
uccount be denied the dignity of literature. 

Managers will bear me witness how frequently they receive the 
most feeble and childish plays from those holding good positions in 
literature. As I am in the constant practice of writing plays, it 
being in fact my every-day occupation, it should be comparatively 
easy to me; but sometimes I am tempted as a relief to indulge in a 
review article, and I assure Mr. Crawfurd and those other gentlemen 
who have lately taken English playwrights to task, that it is incom- 
parably more difficult to write a very feeble play than to write an essay 
on the decadence of the English drama, and its lack of literary style. 
Having thus stated the problem that presents itself to tne English 
playwright, I may now tender my very sincere thanks to Mr. Craw- 
furd for his kind offer to guarantee the quality of our literary wares 
to the English public, and I am sure that all my brother playwrights 
will feel equally grateful for his assurance that if the English public 
will only bestir themselves and demand a second-rate quality of 
literature in their plays, instead of the third-rate quality that has 
hitherto contented them, he will undertake on behalf of the regu- 
larly established playwrights that they shall rise to the occasion and 
supply the English public with the second-rate article. 

I do not remember any other part of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s 
paper that calls for discussion, and so with another word of thanks 
for bringing the condition of the London stage before the public, | 
wish him aw revoir. 

I have read one or two other articles that have recently appeared 
in this and other reviews upon the condition of modern English stage 
literature. I think, however, they are sufficiently answered in my 
reply to Mr. Crawfurd. 

I now pass on to discuss the question of actor-management with 
Mr. Crawfurd’s opponents. The severest reply to those who have 
upheld the actor-manager system is that their arguments scarcely 
touch the question as it affects the present and future interests of the 
stage. Much that they have argued may be readily conceded to 
them, and if some rather wide exceptions and qualifications have 
to be made, and some inaccuracies corrected, the main question still 
remains largely outside the scope of the present line of argument. 
It is with a view of shifting the battle-ground that I have stepped 
into the fray. The question, as Mr. William Archer in the World 
points out, is not what good work has been done by actor-managers 
in the past under very widely different conditions of the stage from 
those prevailing to-day. What we have to consider is, what is best 
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for the English drama at the present juncture, and under a totally 
new set of conditions. Nor, considering that the actor-manager in 
some shape or the other has been the rule of the English stage, is it 
eenclusive to prove that he has done more good than the non-actor- 
manager whom he so largely o.tnumbers. Mr. F. B. Chatterton, 


producing many of Shakespeare’s plays, Milton’s Comus, and Byron’s 
Manfred, in the dark days before the present theatrical revival, was 
surely doing as good work as the average actor-manager. Mr. 
Archer has already dealt with the historical side of Mr. Tree’s argu- 
ment, and has pointed out some peculiarities in the arrangement of 
the list of actors and non-actors, including the cruel implication 
conveyed in classifying Mr. Augustus Harris as a non-actor. Surely 
the transference of Mr. Augustus Harris, author-actor-manager, 
would entirely shift the weight of the argument. But there is 
another omission from Mr. Tree’s list. Mr, Gilbert is known to 
have had the virtual weight and authority of a manager in the pro- 
duction of his operas. I shall return to this fact shortly, but in the 
meantime it is sufficient to point out that in Mr. Tree’s list of non- 
actors does not appear the name of the one author-manager who has 
founded a definite, original, literary school in his own branch of the 
English drama. And I think this fact again would alone shift the 
weight of the argument to the other side. But I very cordially 
subscribe to Mr. Tree’s affirmation that an actor-manager having the 
artist-spirit is a much pleasanter man to deal with than a mere com- 
mercial manager, and I gratefully acknowledge that in my dealings 
with Mr. Tree himself, and also with such actor-managers as Mr. 
Wilson Barrett and Mr. Willard, I have found an entire subordi- 
nation of commercial considerations and an absorbing desire for 
artistic completeness and artistic success. But there is no reason that 
a manager who is not an author should not also have the artist-spirit 
and take the keenest pride in his productions. I shall instance in 
passing, Mr. A. M. Palmer, of New York, and I shall return toa 
further consideration of his management. 

The commercial side of the case is one, however, that managers 
must necessarily take into account, and it has been admirably stated 
by Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham rightly argues that an actor 
who has worked hard to gain his position with the public has every 
right to use his name and influence with the public as part of the 
assets of his stock in trade. But no opponent of the actor-manager 
system has ever disputed this right when it has not been abused, or has 
suggested that a popular and talented actor in the management of a 
theatre should come on with a letter and abandon important parts 
that are suited to him. An objection must be taken to the argument 
advanced both by Mr. Tree and Mr. Wyndham, that the Box Office 
will immediately correct an actor’s vanity if it leads him to cast him- 
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self for parts beyond his powers. Doubtless any very striking and 
obvious incapacity will be at once detected by the public, but any 
actor who has learnt the mechanism of his business and is possessed 
of ordinary intelligence, may sustain leading parts for years and 
lose or destroy much of their significance, may fail in conveying 
much of the author’s meaning or even mis-state it, and yet never be 
suspected by the public, who, indeed, only see what is given them, 
and are not to be blamed for missing the occult intentions of the 
author. 

Doubtless, too, in the long run such incapacity does at last reveal 
itself even to the inexpert public, but in the meantime the actor- 
manager has had the run of a popular theatre for a considerable period, 
and the mischief is done. The deposition of any not absolutely in- 
capable actor from a leading position does not largely depend upon 
his failure to adequately render leading parts, unless that failure is 
very pronounced. It depends almost entirely upon his securing, or 
failing to secure, plays that contain some attraction for the public. 

Mr. Bram Stoker has advanced many indisputable historical facts 
about the advantages of the actor-manager system, which, however, 
hardly touch the real question at issue, as it appears to me. The gist 
of Mr. Bram Stoker’s contention is that English human theatrical 
nature has—to use his own simile—inevitably crystallised itself in 
the actor-manager, that he is the elect of destiny, and that it is 
useless to “carp at natural laws which fix direction as well as strength 
in the resultant of multitudinous forces.”” But surely this is merely 
begging the question. Is the actor-manager the only and inevitable 
form of crystallisation that the modern drama will take? When | 
was at school, the human nature in some of us boys crystallised itself 
in the direction of robbing a neighbour’s orchard, but a severe 
application of the birch at once uncrystallised us, and the pheno- 
menon of crystallisation did not take place again that season. When 
human nature tends to crystallise itself in undesirable forms, surely 
the only thing to do is to set to work and uncrystallise it. 

I have hurriedly glanced at some of the arguments which’ have 
been advanced by the upholders of the actor-manager question. I 
do not propose to examine them at greater length, because they have 
very little bearing upon the issue as I shall state it. The question 
is not whether the actor-manager system has some or very consider- 
able advantages. Every system has a host of advantages and dis- 
advantages. Nor is it whether our present actor-managers are 
actuated by the artist spirit and are earnestly labouring for the 
English drama. The mere mention of such names as Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Tree, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Willard is a suffi- 
cient reply. What are really the vital points at issue will I think 
be indicated by the following questions :— 
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. Is the present overwhelming predominance of the actor- 
manager a hindrance to the development of a literary and 
intellectual drama ? 

. How far does it affect the author in his choice and treatment 
of a subject, in his legitimate authority with the public, 
his responsibility to it, and in the recognition he receives 
for his work ? 

. Is the continual starring and advertising in large letters, 
which is the ordinary accompaniment of actor-manage- 
ment, unfair towards the other actors of the company and 
towards the author ? 

. Does actor-management lead to unfair and grotesque forms 
of collaboration, to undesirable and compulsory alterations 
of the author’s scheme, to curtailment of other paris in the 
play, and to securing the best positions on the stage with 
damage to the general stage-management ? 

. What means can be taken to remove the present abuses of 
the system, and prevent others creeping in ? 

}. Would it be of advantage tothe drama to bring other experi- 
mental systems of management into trial alongside of the 
actor-manager system ? 

. What supplementary and competitive systems are desirable 
or possible ? 

It will be seen that although the above seven questions traverse 
much of the ground that has been traversed in the previous essays 
on the subject, they do it in such a way as to make it apparent that 
the real question at issue is between the authority of the actor- 
manager and the authority of the author, and that the great evil is 
not so much actor-management in itself as the baneful starring 
system that usually accompanies it. The present controversy is 
really the expression of a growing discontent with the intellectual 
and literary poverty of the modern drama. Do not let us disguise 
from ourselves that this is the kernel of the question. And what- 
ever benefits to the drama may arise from this controversy must be 
in the direction of regulating the opposing aims of author and actor- 
manager in such a way that their legitimate ambitions may have 
as free a course as possible without injury to each other and the best 
interests of the drama. 

What are the best interests of the drama? What should we all 
agree to be the best thing we should desire for it at the present 
juncture? On what side, in what qualities is it weak and deficient ? 
How can we bring about an infusion of the qualities that it lacks ? 

It cannot be said to lack scenic decoration and lavish and artistic 
setting. The monumental work done by Mr. Irving has given a 
lasting impulse, not merely to theatrical decoration all over the civi- 
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lised world, but has also largely contributed to bring a new artistic 
feeling into home life through our country, a new delight in making 
our houses beautiful, and a discontent with -the old-fashioned 
domestic hideousness of the last generation. Mr. Irving’s influence 
has been tremendously operative on the artistic and decorative side 
of the drama. And where so much has been achieved it would be 
manifestly unfair to cavil because something has been left undone 
which perhaps scarcely came within the province of a large and 
high aim, and whose pursuit might possibly have interfered with or 
retarded the fulfilment of that aim. 

When the history of the Lyceum comes to be reviewed in the 
memory of those who are now young, the leading impression will be 
one of lurid sunsets, gorgeous processions, torch-lights, banners, 
armour, music, incense, and moving across this background, the two 
figures of the great magician and his radiant enchantress. 

What will be the leading impression remaining of the French 
stage when it comes to be similarly reviewed in memory? Probubly 
some intense scene from a drama of modern life by a modern author, 
played in front of the most meagre and conventional drawing-room 
scenery. The one impression will be mainly intellectual, the oth«r 
mainly decorative. I am not asserting the intellectual superiority 
of modern French plays to Shakespeare. There can, of course, be no 
comparison. But Shakespeare is in our possession. We have got 
him already, and have assimilated him to a great extent. The new 
play comes as a gain, an addition, and it is in competition with ow 
modern plays and not with Shakespearian revivals, that the modern 
French play asserts its intellectual superiority. We recognise this 
comparative intellectual quality in the modern French drama, and 
we cannot help doing homage to it. Full accounts of new French 
plays appear in all our leading dailies, and are considered of 
sufficient importance to be placarded on the contents-bill—an honour 
never accorded to an English play. French companies come over 
here and play in scenery that we should scarcely tolerate in 
second-rate provincial towns, with the most scanty and inappropriate 
amount of stage dressing throughout. But the intellectual quality 
of the play triumphs over everything, even the frock-coat of the 
jeune premier. We go and see it, discuss its literature, its views of 
life, and adapt it. 

I think that we may say, then, that this intellectual and literary 
quality is the thing that we should all agree is of the first necessity 
for our English drama. To bring the modern drama into relation 
with our literature, to make it strike its roots into every corner and 
cranny of the national life, to make it representative of our age, 
illustrative of our national tendencies and currents of thought, this 
seems to be the first thing we ought all to bend our shoulders to, 
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because it is a thing of the highest importance in itself, and because 
it is precisely where our drama is weak and deficient at the present 


time. 

Vous éles orfévre will assuredly be shouted at me from all sides. 
A day or two ago I was discussing his art with a chiropodist, and 
I was surprised to find that he assigned exactly the same supre- 
macy in the great social and mundane scheme to chiropody that the 
actor-manager assigns to actor-management, and that I had hitherto 
assigned to dramatic authorship, and it struck me that without some 
exaggerated notion of our necessity to the due revolution of the solar 
system, it would be impossible for us to achieve very much either in 
chiropody, or actor-management, or dramatic authorship, whichever 
of the three arts may ultimately be found entitled to the first post of 
honourable usefulness. 

But if this advance in literary and intellectual status is not what 
our drama most chiefly needs to-day, I shall be glad to learn what 
is. More decorations? More Shakespearian revivals? More melo- 
dramas with unjustly-accused heroes? More farcical comedies with 
erring husbands and innumerable doors? Have we not gone as far 
in all these directions as it is possible to go? 

But it will be argued that an intellectual and literary English 
play is exactly what all our best actor-managers are thirsting and 
clamouring for. Are not the aims and ambitions of the actor- 
manager and the author precisely one and the same, so far as the 
production of good original work is concerned ? Does not the one 
long to write it, and the other to produce it and play it? Unques- 
tionably, up to a certain point, author and actor travel the same 
toad in pursuit of the same end. Then they part company. A new and 
original English play, and the very best of its kind, is certainly what 
each of our actor-managers would desire to produce. Of course it 
must contain a leading part for himself; and here the aims and 
ambition of actor-manager and author may be as wide apart as the 
poles, It is one of the vices of the actor-manoger system, not that 
the actor-manager will not play secondary parts, but that he cannot 
afford to do so, that the public will not allow him. To the very 
great difficulties which I have already recounted as besetting the 
playwright who attempts to do literary and original stage work, 
there is this added one, that he must suit the leading parts to the 
personalities of the actor-manager and probably of several other 
members of the company. But this further condition adds enor- 
mously to his task, adds to it in cubic proportion. Every one will 
illow that the highest imaginative work can only be done by leaving 
the author perfectly unfettered in his choice of a scheme and his 
featment of it. But. the knowledge that it is for such and such an 
actor and must be adapted to his personality, to his theatre, to his 
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ideas, is often a severe, indeed a prohibitive limitation. It is an 
amiable delusion with most actors that they can play all parts. But 
the number of actors who can really fit themselves to a large range 
of parts in such a way that their significance will not be lost is in 
truth not far removed from zero. 

Imagine what the task of one of the great novelists would have 
been——Dickens, or Thackeray, or George Eliot—if the conditions of 
publication had been such that in projecting a new work his pub- 
lisher had said to him, “ Mr. Author, I have as you see a jovial 
rubicund English face, but to show my versatility, I wish to play a 
melancholy sardonic character. My leading lady is tall and a remark. 
ably handsome woman. She is slightly middle-aged, but that is of no 
consequence. My head clerk is bald and stout, and my second young 
man is an albino. You will see from my position that I cannot 
possibly publish your next book unless your leading characters follow 
to some extent the personal characteristics that I have mentioned to 
you, and I needn’t remind you that Iam one of the only two or 
three publishers who can make your book a success, and save you 
from a possibly disgraceful failure.” What would have been the 
result of such limitations on the creative and imaginative work of 
Dickens, Thackeray, or George Eliot? Would it, could it have been 
done at all? Would not the author have sunk to be the mere crea- 
ture of the publisher ? 

But the chief vice, the radical defect of the actor-manager system 
is, that it fixes the responsibility for the play upon the person who 
is not really responsible for it. In truth, a manager is never respor- 
sible for any play that is performed at his theatre. He may be 
responsible for the exclusion of certain work, but there is only one 
person who is responsible for its production, and that is the author 
of it. So far as a play has in it any literature, any character paint- 
ing, any creative or imaginative force, any observation of human 
life, any philosophy, it belongs to the man who wrote it. The 
manager’s business is to see that whatever merits the play may have 
are not obscured, but that they are brought out and illustrated. | 
am now speaking, of course, of a play in so far as it is to be regarded 
as a piece of literature. Ifa play is to be considered as a romp of 
ballet girls and clowns, then my argument need not be pursued any 
further. I retire and leave Mr. Charles Harris in possession of the 
field. But we have conceded for the purposes of argument that lite- 
rature and its accompanying intellectual qualities are just what is 
wanting to the English stage to-day. Now the manager, actor ot 
not, has really no originating power at all. And, strange to say, in 
all respects, except that of mounting plays, stage-managing, and cast 
ing them in the best way possible, the manager is just the one pers0l 
who is most helpless—the one person who apart from the motto of 
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“ Play Shakespeare ” cannot have a definite literary and intellectual 
policy. This is a very bold statement to make, but facts will bear 
witness for me. 

I repeat, the manager is in precisely the same relation to litera- 
ture as the publisher. He can refuse to publish certain authors, he 
can encourage others. He can bind their works handsomely and see 
that they are properly advertised. Occasionally, from his experi- 
ence, he may give a valuable hint to a rising author. But so far as 
the conception, the creation, and execution of original imaginative 
work is concerned, publisher and manager are on a level. Indeed 
the manager is in very much the worse and more helpless position of 
the two. The publisher can stay behind his counter and need not 
publish anything for a time, but the manager has a theatre and a 
company to keep going, and he must produce—something. 

That is, the manager can only snatch at whatever jetsam and flot- 
sam happens to pass by him. In regard to origination he is help- 
less. The manager, as such, is the one person who cannot have a 
definite policy. Let us glance at the history of managements, 
and let us see whether facts will support this statement. Of all 
recent playwrights Robertson was the man who came nearest to 
founding a school, who did in fact found a school, though its influence 
is very restricted and is not operative in English literature and 
thought to-day. Robertson had the good fortune to meet with a 
management who precisely understood how to interpret him, and to 
bring out every atom and shade of his meaning. Further, it was the 
acknowledged policy of that management to eschew the star system, 
and therefore the author’s personality had full play and made itself 
felt in a way that no other author’s personality has been felt, except 
Mr. Gilbert’s. But when Robertson died and no successor was avail- 
able, the Bancroft management, always distinguished by the highest 
tare and taste, was one of miscellaneous revivals and French adap- 
tations. It was originative, creative, definite and determinate in its 
policy only while its one playwright lived. That is to say, it was 
the author who in precise and exact relation to his views of life, his 
Observation of character, and his literary power, formed the Robert- 
fonian drama. 

I do not like to touch upon present management for fear of giving 
pain or offence by speaking of personal matters. But the irony of 
the manager’s position is clearly shown in the case of one of our 
Managers who is known to have the greatest desire to produce 
riginal work, who is most zealous to secure it, most lavish, most 
tareful, most tasteful, and most artistic in his management, and 
Whose record is yet, apart from the occasional production of one very 
distinguished literary dramatist, an almost unvarying list of French 
Mdaptations. And if the inner history of any recent or present 
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management is traced, it will be found to have been operative in q 
literary and intellectual direction precisely as it has obtained the 
services of some one or perhaps two English playwrights, and in 
proportion to their originality and literary creative powers. It will 
be found to have had a definite policy, only so far as its playwright 
had one and was free to pursue it. It will be found to have been 
progressive and successful while it retained him, and to have been 
uncertain, spasmodic, tentative, vagrant, shifting, and drifting when 
it lost him. I am not speaking now of pecuniary success. I am 
speaking of success in carrying out a definite policy in the establish. 
ment of a literary English drama. And I affirm that the real vice 
of the actor-manager system is that it fixes responsibility and 
authority with the public upon the person who from the nature of 
things cannot be responsible and authoritative except in a very 
minor degree. And toa great extent it denies responsibility and 
authority to the only man who can form a definite scheme, a definite, 
consistent policy, and it hinders him to some extent from carrying 
out that definite policy. 

But it will be said that these are arguments against management 
in general, and not against actor-management in particular. Not 
so. The fact that the actor-manager has to exploit himself, that he 
must necessarily think first of how the production of any play will 
affect his position as an actor, cannot fail to bias his judgment very 
materially, while it also, in no less a degree, limits his range of choice 
and shuts out the value of a play as a whole from being his chief con- 
sideration. Again, it is the conjunction of the actor and the manager 
that chiefly takes away authority and responsibility from the author. 
In France the author is a distinct personage to the play-going 
public. In England he is a shadow. The actor-manager by 
virtue of his direct personal appeal to the public, by large 
capital letters on every bill and placard, by having his name 
repeated on the programme, first as manager, then as _ leading 
actor, then as having the play produced under his direction, and 
occasionally as part author, attains a renown equal to that of the 
proprietor of Horniman’s tea, or Beecham’s pills, and the author 
scarcely counts. The whole force and volume of public attention is 
directed away from the literary aspect of the piece to the person and 
the achievements of the actor, and the general playgoing public, 
who cannot be expected to spend the whole of their leisure in the 
examination and analysis of the precise points of attraction in the 
entertainment that is offered to them, naturally see what they are 
directed-to see, fix their criticism upon what is presented to them as 
the vital part of the entertainment, and judge a play not so much as 
the literary work of the author, but according to its failure or 
success in giving their favourite actor a means of distinguishing 
himself. 
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In this connection it is desirable to point out that, as in the 
Bancroft management, where Robertson was allowed full play, so 
also in the Savoy management, where Mr. Gilbert has established ar: 
original school of English opera, no starring of particular actors has 
heen permitted, and therefore the claims of the author have been 
dlowed their full weight with the public. What would have been 
Mr. Gilbert’s position if Mr. Grossmith had been manager of the 
Swoy and had starred himself as the chief factor of attraction in 
the opera? The public would naturally have thought that it was 
Mr. Grossmith, and Mr. Grossmith almost solely, whom they went to 
ve, and would naturally have given Mr. Grossmith credit for the 
whole of the entertainment provided. But that no injury was done 
io Mr. Grossmith’s reputation through not being starred is clearly 
proved by the enormous recognition that his altogether delightful 
ad unique entertainment has everywhere received on his recent 
tour. 

Again, in the company of Mr. A. M. Palmer at the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York, no starring is permitted, and the 
wthor has great advantages, not merely because the piece is pro- 
iueed by a man of culture and taste who gives all his time and 
judgment and energy to that business alone, and has nothing but 
the good of the play as a whole to consider, but because also the 
literary and artistic aspect of his work are allowed their due 
influence with the public through not being brought into competi- 
tion with the claims of some individual leading actor. And further 
the most popular members of the company are occasionally cast 
for quite secondary and unimportant parts that do suit their indivi- 
duality, rather than for leading ones that do not. Thus, Mr. 
Moddart, who played the part of Jacob Fletcher in Saints and 
Sinners in New York, was in the previous production playing a 
very small 7d/e, which, however, was dignified and raised to import- 
mee by his art, to the great benefit of the play. 

A business manager of a theatre having once indiscreetly printed 
ty name as author in slightly larger type than usual, was called to 
«eount for this unusual recognition of the »uthor. ‘“ That isn’t the 
ual type for our author’s name,” was the remonstrance. “ Put the 
lame in the same letters as the last author.’’ (The last author had 
Wen Sheridan.) ‘That will be quite large enough for me,” I said. 
It is sometimes curious to note the relative value attached to the 
ittor’s and the author’s share of the play, as exemplified in the rela- 
live sizes in which their names are announced. And I lately noticed 
that the name of Mrs. Musgrave, the authoress of Our Flat, was not 
much as mentioned in the newspaper advertisements of the piece 
that was making the fortunes of the management. “I never thought 
iiything about there being an author to a play until I met you,” a 
lady said to me some time ago. 
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But it is not only to the author that the system of starring js 
unjust and disadvantageous. It is aiso unjust and unfair to the 
remainder of the company. Let it be clearly understood and con. 
stantly insisted upon that the prominence of an actor’s name in 
larger type, and at the expense of his fellow-actors, is a frank 
acknowledgment on his part that he dare not trust his abilities to 
speak for themselves to the public, and we shall then see who are 
the actors who have sufficient confidence in their powers and in their 
work to let them stand upon their own merits. 

I am quite aware that the commercial necessities of management 
are apt to induce an actor to make the most of what Mr. Wyndham 
rightly declares to be part of his stock in trade. But I am not here 
concerned with the working out of a commercial problem and the 
consideration of how each actor-manager may make the most money 
and the most fame for himself. I am considering how we can best 
bring about those changes and reforms in the modern drama which 
every great literary critic of our generation has declared to be 
necessary, that the drama may be again a part of English literature, 
and a factor in English life and thought. 

I have thus far dealt with the first three of my inquiries. Perhaps 
[ am not qualified to speak without considerable personal bias on ques- 
tion No. 4. So, after merely stating it, I leave it for the consideration 
and discussion of those whom the matter may continue to interest. 
Mr. William Archer has promised to return to the theoretical side of 
the controversy. Perhaps I may leave the handling of questions 
No. 4 and 5 to him. The space and time at my disposal will 
only allow me to glance very briefly at the remaining two ques- 
tions. I have touched upon what seem to me the abuses and 
disadvantages of the actor-manager system. There would of 
course be abuses and disadvantages in any alternate system, but 
I think it would be of great benefit to bring other systems of 
management into trial alongside of the actor-manager system. 
I think the establishment in London of a similar management 
to that which I have alluded to, Mr. A. M. Palmer’s in New 
York, might be a very desirable form of competition to actor- 
management. The mere commercial manager may be left out of 
the question. The shop-keeping spirit will do nothing for us. 
It is pleasant to think that it may not do much even for itself— 
except shop-keep ! 

But the presence of a cultivated and intellectual manager with a 
keen artistic spirit, and able to keep in due subordination the 
respective vanities, and jealousies, and ambitions of the company, 
can scarcely fail to be of some benefit. And I would also like to 
see some experiment in management made by an author. Mr. 
Pinero, if he cared to saddle himself with the cares and details of 
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management (which perhaps he will hardly thank me for suggest- 
ing to him), would surely make a most admirable director of a theatre. 

But in our present situation I am for trying all experiments, for 
throwing out a restless energy of adventure and enterprise in every 

ible direction. Actor-managers ? Yes. Independent managers 
of the type of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Daly? Yes. Author-managers ? 
Yes. National theatres? Yes, if a workable scheme can be found. 
Municipal theatres? Yes. TZhédtres libres? Yes. Boards of 
management? Yes. Let us make trial of them all, and see which 
works best for the general good. 

In thus dealing with the question of actor-management, I trust I 
have said nothing that may be considered unfair or prejudicial by 
those who are in government of our leading theatres. And if I have 
advanced anything that is mistaken or doubtful, or if I have unduly 
pressed any point, or omitted to notice any objection or qualification 
that would tell against my argument, I shall be pleased to be 
instructed and corrected. The formation of a modern national 
drama is a subject for discussion, and debate, and consideration; not 
athing to be settled offhand by anybody in the exact direction of 
his own personal interests and vanities. We are dealing with a 
large question ; let us deal with it in a large spirit. 

I may say at once that I should be sorry to see any actor-manage- 
ment that I have been connected with deposed from its place. But 
I feel that if we are to make any progress in the direction of a lite- 
rary and intellectual drama, it must be done by giving the author 
direct authority with his public, and responsibility to them, and by 
taking away everything that unduly interferes with the examina- 
tion and contemplation of the literary aspects of his work. 

The Victorian age has been a great literary age. Add to literature, 
observation and knowledge of human life; add to these study of 
stage technique, and you have a literary playwright, if not a drama- 
tist. There must surely be some men amongst us possessing or 
capable of acquiring this combination of talents. 

I think the reason that we have no high literary school of 
modern English drama is the secondary position assigned by the 
general playgoing public in England to the author, and their com- 
parative indifference to the literary and intellectual side of his work. 
And the undue prominence of the actor-manager with ‘his business 
of advertising, his big capital letters, his coloured lithographs of 
himself, tends to swamp the author’s influence and responsibility 
and personality. He has no power over the average man in the 
pit. And this is just the kind of power that is most necessary and 
most valuable in a popular art like the drama. 

It may not be thought desirable by many playgoers to have a 
literary drama. It may be said that things are well enough as they 
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are. Then, of course, all my argument falls to the ground. But] 
have argued in the belief that it is the highest and best necessity 
for our stage in the present day. At bottom this is a literary con. 
tention, and according as it is settled one way or the other, will the 
relations of the stage with the great body of our literature languish 
and perish, or revive and flourish. 

Henry Arruvur Jones. 





II.—\ STAGE REPLY. 


Mr. Crawrurp, having delivered his attack upon the London stage 
in general, and actor-managers in particular, a defence from those 
against whom his charges were directed was only natural, and here 
the matter might have ended. Mr. Crawfurd, however, taking up the 
paper which the present writer had prepared for the June number of 
the Fortnightly Review, proceeded to maintain, as courteously as the 
situation permitted, that the arguments advanced by me were all 
nonsense, and that his contentions had been in no way shaken. It 
seems that I had taken Mr. Crawfurd too lightly, and if I avail 
myself of the opportunity of saying a final word—a right accorded 
to the meanest criminal in the dock—it is with a view to drive 
home the nails of my former arguments; and I shall endeavour at 
the same time to throw the sunlight of common-sense on some 
further and yet more glaring inaccuracies which have found their 
way into Mr. Crawfurd’s attempted justification of his previous mis- 
statements. 

I cannot disguise from myself that in measuring weapons with 
Mr. Crawfurd, I labour under a grave disadvantage, for while the 
scope of my argument is narrowed by facts, the whole realm of imagi- 
nation is open to my opponent. With apparent serenity Mr. Craw- 
furd floats anchorless and rudderless on a sea of speculation, vainly 
endeavouring to puff his sails with the breath of his own fancy. 

Mr. Crawfurd maintains that I have not even attempted to refute his 
statements, and that indeed I have carefully evaded each argument. 
My contention is that one by one those statements were demolished 
in a manner which would carry conviction to every one whose mind 
was not narrowed by the bias of the special pleader, or whose 
judicial faculties had not been blunted by hyper-criticism. I endea- 
vyoured to oppose my plain facts to Mr. Crawfurd’s elaborate 
fiction, and I supported my arguments by statistics, which Mr. 
Crawfurd does not even attempt to controvert, except indeed that 
he, by some super-subtle process of self-deception, holds that, though 
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Shakespeare was an actor and a manager, yet he was not an actor- 
manager ! 

I did not seek to maintain that the system under which we work 
is free from abuses, but that “ we look in vain for an alternative 
that is calculated to be of fuller advantage to the growth of dramatic 
art.” And it is a curious confirmation of the common-sense of this 
assertion that the most rabid opponents of the present system have 
not ventured upon any alternative suggestion. My complaint is that 
the criticisms passed are merely destructive: we ask in vain for some 
constructive proposition. Indeed the only plan which has hitherto 
been vouchsafed is that unfolded by Mr. Crawfurdhimseif, who 
advocates the establishment of theatres to be conducted on joint- 
stock principles. It will be remembered that Mr. Crawfurd 
seriously suggested that at least twelve such theatres should be 
started by the London public, and that there should be an “ impartial 
board” directing each establishment, to the exclusion of the actor- 
manager, whose aspirations are sordid, whose ends are money-grub- 
bing, whose whole being is corrupt. In the face of such a proposition 
I ventured to remark, ‘ Reason pales, common-sense reels, and satire 
isdumb.” I then considered that the proposal was so fraught with 
an exquisite and tingling humour that to add one touch to it would 
be to spoil it as a work of art. But I have paid the penalty of my 
sense of humour, for Mr. Crawfurd has interpreted my silence as an 
acknowledgment of impotent awe; he has presumed that, dazzled 
by the radiance of this suggestion, my eyes blinked, as did those of 
the children of Israel when Moses descended from the mountain. 
And indeed I confess I would prefer to leave the subject to be dealt 
with by some lighter hand; such butterflies of fancy must not be 
handled too roughly, lest their delicate gossamer be smudged by 
the rude thumb of truth. Here at last is a subject for which the 
comedy writer has been vainly groping. Perhaps our critic will 
avail himself of the opportunity he has created, and turn and rend 
his own offspring. What a wealth of comedy might not be extracted 
from the monthly meetings of the Board of Directors! It almost 
seems a pity that such a theatre should not be established, for its 
doings must needs contribute to the gaiety of a nation, and give a 
new stimulus to the waning glories of the comic paragraphist. 

Mr. Crawfurd asserts the, absolute superiority of the French sys- 
tem over the English, and here I am able to pit against his dogmatic 
theory the practical opinion of a leading French actor who, only a 
few days ago, expressed himself as follows to the present writer: 
“No wonder you English are able to produce such artistic work, for 
your actors are your managers. With us, in Paris, our managers 
are mere tradesmen, who have no care for the claims of art; this is 
an intolerable evil, against which our actors are at present in open 
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revolt.’’ These words speak more eloquently than all the vague rail. 
ings of theorists. 

That literature is divorced from the theatre is, Mr. Crawfurd 
argues, due to the reign of the actor-manager, and with supreme 
hardihood he throws down the following challenge: “I defy any 
one to name six great English writers who have even attempted, 
under the rigour of the prevailing system, to write for the stage 
during the last ninety years.” I will not do Mr. Crawfurd the in- 
justice to suppose that this astounding assertion is made in good 
faith, for if he has proved himself to be somewhat at sea in his 
knowledge of the affairs of the theatre, he at least, as a literary 
man, should not fly in the face of literature, where every schoolboy 
can put him right. Though I despair of convincing Mr. Crawfurd 
and his critical supporters, I venture once more to descend to the 
“brass tacks” of statistics. Here, then, are the names of twelve 
great English writers who have attempted to write for the stage 
within the last ninety years :— 


Byron. Dickens. 

Shelley. Leigh Hunt. 
Coleridge. Thackeray. 
Tennyson. Bulwer Lytton. 
Browning. Lord Beaconsfield. 
Lamb. Douglas Jerrold. 


Swinburne, too, might legitimately be included in the list, while 
honourable mention will not be denied to Talfourd, Dean Milman, 
Charles Reade, Buchanan, Alfred Austin, Baring Gould, Lewis 
Morris, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Besant and Rice. Indeed, 
I may go so far as to say that nearly every great writer of the last 
ninety years has attempted to write for the stage. That many have 
failed is, alas, equally matter of history. But where the great ones 
have trodden falteringly, the lesser rush in, crying aloud, “ Nous 
sommes trahis.”’ 

The drama is, I ventured to say, at once something less and 
something more than literature. The dramatic muse will not be 
flirted with: she must be wooed. A play can no more be made to 
order than an egg can be manufactured by the most ingenious 
analyst. Andif many French plays are produced in London it is 
not because English managers have a preference for French plays, 
but because the French writers have often proved themselves to 
possess a superior faculty for inventing dramatic situations. The 
English writers, whatever their literary distinction may be, have 
not chosen to pay the same attention to the conditions of work 
destined for the theatre as have their French brethren ; and so long 
as they persist in ignoring these conditions, so long will they pro- 
duce plays which fail to interest the public. 
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I notice that Mr. Crawfurd maintains that I agree with him in 
being opposed to a State subsidy. I hold, on the contrary, that a 
State-aided theatre could hardly fail to be a benefit to the commu- 
nity—it is a State-hampered theatre that should be discouraged. 
Some criticisms have been passed upon the list of managers drawn 
up by me. It is claimed, for instance, that Mr. Augustus Harris 
should have been placed among the Actor-Managers ; but surely my 
ease is not weakened by this transference, for was it not Mr. Harris 
who introduced the Meiningen Company to a London audience ? 
Did he not also produce several legitimate plays during the visit of 
Mr. McCullough, the American actor? He is now a manager 
pure and simple, and I was not anxious in so disputable a matter 
to taint his name with the reproach which the term Actor-Manager 
seems to imply. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. John Clayton, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil should have been added to the list of Actor-Managers. 
On the other hand the late Mr. Bateman is certainly entitled to rank 
as a non-Actor-Manager of enthusiasm and high aims. 

In the face of all the facts which have been laid before Mr. 
Crawfurd, he continues to assert that “it is the actor-manager 
system which has denied good plays to the public, and good pay to 
the player.” I have shown, and I gaily challenge Mr. Crawfurd, or 


any other writer, to contradict me, that nearly all the good work in 


the past has been produced by the Actor-Manager. As to good pay 
being denied to the player, the question is probably one of lesser 
public importance. I will only ask Mr. Crawfurd to compare the 
salary-list of theatres presided over by Actor-Managers with that of 
theatres presided over by non-Actor-Managers. And in regard to 
the actor, indeed, Mr. Crawfurd shows a strange inconsistency, for 
while in one breath he talks about the “delightful vicissitudes” 
which were formerly the glory of the actor's calling, in the next 
breath he rates the heartless manager who deprives the poor player 
of the luxuries of life. 

Mr. Crawfurd, “ having set his hand to the plough,” threatens to 
“follow it to the furrow’s end.” And why should this crusade of 
reform be confined to the stage? Are there not other callings 
which are anxiously panting for the blessings of vivisection? Why 
should we not turn our attention to the reform of the press, for 
instance? It might be urged that it is monstrous that a successful 
newspaper should be owned and conducted by a journalist. I 
might have much to say on this subject of the reformation of the 
press, but that I fear my well-meant efforts might be regarded in 
the light of an impertinence. 

Hersert Beersoum TREE. 





RUSSIAN PRISONS: THE SIMPLE TRUTH. 


Tue views of that section of the British public which possesses, or 
thinks it possesses, the right to hold any respecting the advantages 
and the evils of the Russian prison system have, within the past few 
years, touched every extreme of admiration and loathing, and are 
now waiting, like Sacculinz in search of crabs, for new facts to cling 
to. First we were treated to the views of an English clergyman, 
named Lansdell, who, after having rushed rapidly through a long 
stretch of country which he was credibly informed was called 
Russia, wrote several volumes on the land and people, breaking out 
into lyrism whenever he alluded to the prisons of Siberia. Then 
came Mr. George Kennan,’ who, having taken the trouble to study 
the subject before writing upon it, has been engaged for over a year 
in piling agony upon agony, exhausting the resources of the English 
language in his search for words adequate to express his horror and 
indignation at the inhuman cruelty with which convicts in Siberia 
are treated, and which is erroneously supposed to be restricted chiefly 
to political prisoners. Lastly, we have an official representative of 
Russia* solemnly assuring her countrymen and the civilised world 
generally that the only trait in the Russian prison system calculated to 
astonish Englishmen is the excessive indulgence with which Russian 
convicts are treated—the kindness with which they are brought up 
by hand, as it were. No wonder that the bewildered British public 
is at a loss what to believe, and is desirous of unearthing some fresh 
facts, unvarnished by political prejudice and uncoloured by personal 
feeling, from which it may be permitted to draw its own conclusions. 

The object of this paper is to furnish them. 

Like Mr. G. Kennan, I have been put in possession of ample, 
interesting, and trustworthy information about the latest phases of the 
so-called “ horrors” by Russian friends, many of whom were at one 
time, and others of whom still are, exiles in Siberia. It is my inten- 
tion, however, to withhold all such accounts, because their existence, 
vouched for by a person or persons unknown, might be denied or 
their significance belittled, as that of very exceptional incidents, by 
the Russian Government, with the ease and assurance with which 
Mr. Kennan’s statements were contradicted ; and the confusion would 

(1) Prince Krapotkin, who spoke en connaissance de cause and whose scientific accuracy 
and objectivity is beyond praise, was considered too deeply interested to be listened to 
with more than idle curiosity. 


(2) Madame Novikoff has lately been appointed a member of the St. Petersburg Prison 
Board. 
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only be worse confounded.’ Instead I have determined to rely solely 
on the authority of facts which will pass current with Russians them- 
selves, because vouched for by loyal Russian officials who, occupying 
responsible positions in Siberia, or sent out there for the purpose of 
investigating the subject, have devoted years of unremitting labour 
to the study of the prisons, have drawn up reports, not about excep- 
tional instances or “ horrors” that occur once a year, or to one class 
of prisoners only, but concerning the general working of the entire 
system. These reports have lately appeared in print, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, thus becoming invested with an authority 
the value of which can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Before proceeding, it may be well to clear the ground still fur- 
ther and say a word about motives. I am not one of those optimists 
who believe that diplomatic interference in the internal affairs of 
Russia, if possible, would be productive of any more good than could 
be effected on a vicious rhinoceros by painting its hide with jod. 
And even if it could, I confess I am not sufficiently in love with that 
rank Pharisaism which seems to be one of the main ingredients of 
the moral atmosphere of these islands to encourage Englishmen to 
monopolise the task. 

Lastly, I would venture to point out that the almost exclusive 
attention paid in these questions of prison treatment to the hard lot of 
political prisoners, whom in Russia it is often difficult to distinguish 
from ordinary criminals, has the effect of narrowing the issue to an 
extreme degree, and making us entirely lose sight of the extent and 
the root of the evil. Moreover some allowance should surely be 
made for that peculiar irritation which the government of an auto- 
cracy must necessarily feel towards political conspirators who 
threaten its very existence, and who, before embarking in such 
unpromising ventures, may be taken to have carefully counted the 
cost. No state, ancient or modern, republic, monarchy, or theocracy, 
has ever shown much consideration for its political prisoners, and 
from the days of Darius Hystaspes, who tells us in his off-hand 
way how he mutilated and chopped up the malcontents who disturbed 
his peace of mind, down to the present year which has witnessed the 


(1) In the Review of Reviews for May, Madame Novikoff is represented as having 
explained away the so-called ‘‘Siberian horrors’’ by the phrase, ‘‘ Every private 
blunder which deserves to be regretted and investigated is puffed up into a systematic 
and normal plan of action on the part of our administration”’ (Review of Reviews, p. 406). 
This magniloquence seems very nearly akin to that which made a Russian Slavophile, 
writing last year in the Tali Mall Gazette, during the Abyssinian expedition of the 
“Red Sea Cossacks,’’ describe as ‘‘ saintly sisters of charity, who were brutally fired 
upon by the French,”’ certain women of very loose morals who attached themselves to 
Aschinoff’s lawless marauders, and shocked the untutored Abyssinians quite as much as 
the harridans who accompanied the Christian warriors at the siege of Acre scandalised 
the Mohammedans. Surely better samples of saintly feminine virtue can be found in 
Russia than these. 
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death by flogging of Madam Sihida, there is little to choose in the 
way of clemency. For this reason I have thought it advisable not 
only not to restrict my remarks to the treatment experienced by 
political prisoners, as has been done by most of the writers on 
Russian prison life, but to treat the latter merely as a part, and a 
not very considerable one, of the vast army of criminal and innocent 
people of all ages and both sexes who are always brutalised and 
often tortured to death in the prisons of Russia.’ 


b 


“Our systems of prison organization and penal settlements,” says 
a specialist of many years’ experience, in a most interesting report on 
Russian prisons drawn up for the behoof of the members of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress now assembled in St, Petersburg,— 


“‘our systems of prison organization and penal settlements are now passing 
through the third period of their evolution. The theory of brutal retaliation 
found expression in the damp and dark casemates of the kingdom of Muscovy, 
in the torture, the splitting of nostrils and the quartering of prisoners ; its 
influence, preserved in an epoch very nearly approaching our own, was mani- 
fested in slavery, branding, the knout, and the pléte.2 Our present houses of 
detention and convict prisons are the embodiment of the theory according to 
which noxious members of society should be cast out and no further care taken 
of their lot.” 


(1) If we can credit an extraordinary statement to which currency is given by the 
Review of Reviews—a periodical which apparently thinks that nothing can interest 
English readers more than detailed accounts of the sayings and doings of obscure 
Slavophiles—Madame Novikoff has publicly asserted in a Russian periodical that thé 
sensational accounts of the treatment to which Russian political prisoners are subjected 
are based on deliberate, wanton falsehood ; journalists, travellers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and Englishmen generally being condemned by tyrannical public opinion to lie 
in a gross, unjustifiable manner whenever they take to describing Russia or the Russians. 
A gentleman named de Windt, however, is one of the few just men who dare to shame 
the devil and speak the truth. This gentleman wrote a book in 1889, entitled From 
Pekin to Calais by Land, in which Madame Novikoff contends he has refuted ‘“ nearly all 
the Siberian horrors which at present ornament the pages of the principal English 
journals. Accustomed to English ways (in England people are hanged almost every 
week), he cannot understand [I am quoting the Review of Reviews, May, 1890] wiy 
Russians should show such compassion as they do to convicts.’’ Now the Siberian horrors 
have all reference to the sufferings’of political prisoners, and turning to Mr. de Windt’s 
book, p. 363, we find him saying plainly about them the very opposite of what is here 
attributed tohim. He calls their prison, Kara, ‘‘a hell upon earth.’? Whenever he 
does express himself in favour of Russian prisons he expressly excepts political convicts 
and says, ‘‘ Be it understood that I speak of criminals and not of political prisoners or 
Nihilists, to whom, notwithstanding all that ardent Russophiles may say, Siberia is a 
veritable heli upon earth. The Russian ‘criminal’ is exiled to colonise; the Russian 
Nihilist (in most cases) to die.’? The writer who defines this to be a ‘‘ refutation”? of 
the ‘‘Siberian horrors’? would surely object to the commonly received definition of 
veracity. Whether Mr. de Windt’s praise of ‘the admirable treatment of common 
criminals in Russia is better founded than Captain Cuttle’s keen appreciation of the 
worldly wisdom of the Bible as embodied in what he thought were Bible aphorisms, the 
reader will be in a position to judge later on. 

(2) It may be well to give Mr. de Windt’s description of this instrument, which he 
admits is still used: ‘‘ It is a lash of twisted hide about two feet long, terminating in 
thin lashes a foot long with small leaden balls at the end; it is a terrible instrument, 
and one which, if severely wielded, often results in the death of a prisoner. From 25 
to 50 strokes are usually given, but if the prisoner have friends they usually bribe the 
executioner to make the blow a severe one. A skilful flogger and one who wishes to 
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There are four categories of prisoners recognised by Russian law, 
aud it is to meet the requirements of these that the prisons are sup- 
posed to be constructed and maintained: 1. Those who are charged 
with having committed a crime, but may prove to be perfectly inno- 
cent of it (s/édstvennye). 2. Persons detained “ administratively,” 
viz. (a) “ political misdemeanants”’ not condemned by any court of 
law, but whom the authorities deem it desirable to deprive of 
their legal rights and to punish as convicts; (b) the members of 
tax-paying societies, such as the Mir, who have been expelled by 
their fellow-members and handed over to the Government for de- 
portation to Siberia, without being accused of any definite crime ; 
(c) persons who have never been accused or suspected of any crime 
or misdemeanour whatever, but who are being forwarded to their 
native place at the request of relatives, guardians, or the authorities, 
3. Convicts properly so called who are being deported in virtue of a 
legal sentence condemning them to live in Siberia, to colonise it, to 
serve their time in convict battalions, in penal servitude, or in a 
central prison. 4. Criminals who are undergoing incarceration as 
an independent species of punishment, to which they have been 
sentenced by the law courts for crimes ranging from common assault 
or larceny up to wilful murder. 

In theory, Russian prisons keep these four classes of persons quite 
separate from each other, and humanely provide for treatment vary- 
ing in rigour in proportion to the degree of the prisoner’s guilt. In 
reality the more brutal and case-hardened a criminal is, the more 
consideration he receives at the hands of his gaolers ; the more savage 
and beastly his instincts, the greater his opportunities to gratify 
them. 

‘* Everyone is familiar with the ostrog (provincial prison), the sight of which 
plunges one’s soul into a sea of melancholy, and which is almost always the 
first thing that meets your eye when you enter a provincial city. This building is 
destined to serve es the temporary place of confinement for all gangs of prisoners 
that pass through the place; it has also to accommodate untried persons who 
may prove to be innocent of the crimes laid to their charge; and it is likewise 
the place in which are incarcerated all local criminals for the short periods of 
imprisonment to which they have been condemned. Hence each prison should 
be, and is in theory, provided with three separate sections corresponding to 
these three classes, in addition to which it is supposed to be divided into a male 


and female half. Lastly, the letter of the law requires that there should be a 
special wing for members of the privileged classes ” '— 


(nobles, tschinovniks, merchants, and ecclesiastics). Such is the 
theory, fair and humane, if somewhat complicated and artificial. 


make the convict suffer, draws no blood, for this has the effect of relieving pain. Com- 
mencing very gently he gradually increases the force of the blows till the whole of the 
back is covered with long swollen wales. In this case mortification often sets in and 
the victim dies. The piéte is only used at Kara, Nicolaieff, and Sakhaliern, and then only 
very rarely and on the most desperate criminals.’’ Op. cit. p. 415. 

(1) Cf. ‘‘ Report on Russian Prison Organization drawn up for the behoofof the Inter. 
national Prison Congress.’”” Law Messenger, 1890, No. ii. p. 331. 
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Simplicity is unfortunately the only merit that can be predicated 
of the reality, which is utterly at variance with the theory. “ Pro. 
vincial prisons are in the majority of cases so small and their finan- 
cial resources so slender, that the more you divide them into parti- 
tions, the more each room looks like a dog-kennel in Naples.” ' 

The most important functions of all are exercised by the so-called 
“Forwarding prisons ” (Peressy/nye), which have been aptly likened 
to prisoners’ hotels, where meetings between the members of the 
entire criminal world are continually taking place. In any one of 
them you will find, especially during the period of winter confine- 
ment, representatives of all the peoples and tongues of the Russian 
Empire, men guilty of all categories of crime, and stained with every 
degree of guilt, convicted, suspected, untried, notoriously innocent. 

A short summary of some of the official data published by the 
Russian Government in 1885 will enable us to form a more correct 
idea of the life that throbs within these terrestrial hells than any 
rhetorical description. During the year ending in 1885, in addition 
to the 94,488 convicts who remained since the previous year, no less 
than 727,506 prisoners arrived in the various places of detention 
in the empire. Of these 116,998 were deported convicts ; 324,807 
were criminals on their way to their respective destinations; 11,631 
were prisoners of other categories, and “ administratives,” and 52,904 
were of their own freewill accompanying the convicts. That same 
year 722,021 were taken off the list, of whom 103,453 were exiles 
deported; 319,375 were being forwarded to various destinations; 
10,939 were “ administratives,” and 50,054 were, of their own free 
will, accompanying their relatives, who were convicts. Consequently 
during that year there passed through the é¢apes and the various 
forwarding prisons of Siberia 506,340 prisoners. 

When. we reflect that a large proportion of this army of half a 
million criminal nomads—about 300,000—are every year being sent 
backwards and forwards, we can form some idea of the difficulty of 
the problem which a humane Russian government will sooner or 
later be called on to solve. To regulate the conduct of legions of 
desperadoes who are here to-day and gone to-morrow is a task for 
the execution of which something more than good intentions com- 
bined with brute force is indispensable. The Central Prison Board, 
it should be said to its credit, has endeavoured to induce the govern- 
ment to take some measures to mitigate the evils of the present 
system, and has among other things given strict orders that every 
forwarding prison should contain separate sections for convict fami- 
lies, much as zealous young country doctors occasionally insist upon 
an indigent patient purchasing beefsteaks and port wine, forgetful 
that he has not the wherewithal to buy even a platter of porridge or 


(1) Cf. ** Report on Russian Prison Organization drawn up for the behoof of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress.’””’ Law Messenger, 1890, No. ii. p. 331. 
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a meal of cold potatoes. There is not a prison in Siberia that does 
not contain from twice to four times the maximum number of 
prisoners for which it was constructed. 

The effects of this overcrowding are far more horrible than any- 
thing that can be realised by readers who have never seen prisons 
on the associated system moderately filled. It is the cause of 
inconceivable human misery; the rooms are transformed into loath- 
some cesspools, hotbeds of every species of disease, physical and 
moral; the stench of the noisome air is intolerable; the clammy, 
clinging vapours which poison the body seem to eat into and dissolve 
the very soul; and to all these miseries is superadded a torture akin 
to that the mere anticipation of which seemed to Shelley’s Beatrice 
a more terrible hell than any that priests or prophets ever conjured 
up to terrify guilty consciences with: the hated presence of human 
fiends, who are killing the souls as well as the bodies of the majority 
of the prisoners. 

Internal prison control on the part of the authorities is a fiction ; 
inspectors and inspected strike up an agreement in virtue of which 
the forwarding prison becomes, for the winter, a semi-independent 
oligarchy governed—or misgoverned—by a few desperate villains 
amongst the worst class of the so-called tramps." These few 
ringleaders, resolved to live as comfortably as they can till march- 
ing time begins again, take the reins of government in their 
hands, organise and put in motion all the complicated machinery 
that takes every prisoner in hand and shapes his life and slightest 
actions, and, turning the prison into a hell, enjoy the rights and 
privileges of devils. 

Their first step is to get storehouses in which all their contraband 
property is hidden whenever a sudden search is made, and the 
remarkable success which they usually attain in disguising these 
secret strongholds is due to an amount of energy and inventive 
power which one seldom sees employed by free men engaged in the 
ordinary callings of life. A “good” prisoner is able, in a perfectly 
empty room, which has just been repaired, swept out, and put to 
rights, to stow away spirits, tobacco, tools, and even arms, and to 
hide them so effectually that their discovery can only occur as the 
result of treachery or of pure chance. Whole window-sills are taken 
to pieces, stone walls (when they exist) are scooped out to an in- 
credible depth, planks in the floor are deftly removed, the posts that 
support the plank beds are drilled and made hollow—and all this is 
done so thoroughly, so artistically, as almost to defy detection. 


“Thus in the Sterlitamak prison, in the year 1880, a convict named Sookat- 
shetf hid a live horse, which he had unyoked a short time previously from the 


(1) Tramps (Russice, Bro-dydghi) are frequently the most desperate criminals of 
Siberia who have escaped and persistently refuse to give their names or disclose their 
antecedents. The law calls them tramps and treats them as desperate cut-throats. 
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cart on which flour had been conveyed to the prison. All attempts to find it 
were fruitless. At last at the request of the inspector, Sookatsheff himself 
undertook to ‘search’ for it. He ‘found’ it, its feet tied together in the 
loft of a two-storey house, the door of which was locked with the inspector’s own 
lock.” ! 


The next care of the members of the prison oligarchy is to establish 
regular communications with the outer world, mainly in order to 
smuggle in spirits, cards, tobacco, tools, and “ materials.” In this 
matter the warders and the sentries who guard the prison from the out- 
side render them inestimable services. Wares that are not very bulky 
are brought directly into the prison, in spite of the circumstance that 
persons coming in are always searched ; large objects are thrown over 
the wall at a place agreed upon beforehand, spirits being poured into 
tin vessels, which are rolled up in straw or rags and flung over. Mai- 
dans, or prison clubs, are founded for the sale of greasy cards, wet 
tobacco, and poisonous spirits; a ‘‘ common ” fund is formed—always 
for the sole benefit of the oligarchs—from the monthly subscriptions, 
something in the nature of the “garnish” levied in old English 
prisons before Howard's time, which every prisoner who receives food- 
money is compelled nolens volens to pay, and from the exorbitant 
tributes extorted by barbarous methods from the unfortunate wretches 
who pass through the forwarding prison on their way elsewhere. 
One, and not by any means the worst, of these inhuman practices 
consists in compelling all new comers, even though they pass but 
one night in the prison, to pay three roubles (about seven shillings) 
for the use of the parasha, or night vessel.* The oligarchs select a 
complete staff of officials to carry on the work of “ governing”: 
“elders,” “ bakers,” “cooks,” “ guardians of the parasha,” &c., &e. 
Immorality is practised on a scale unsuspected in the very worst of 
over-civilised European countries, and contemplated only in the penal 
code of the Old Testament.* Were it otherwise one might feel 
shocked enough to learn that not only do the prisoners succeed by 
means of bribery, cunning, or violence in gaining access to the 
female half of the ostrog, but they also organize, wherever possible, 
a Persian harem. Not only are these things connived at by the 
authorities, but the prison officials frequently outbid the convicts in 
unnameable immorality. 

Lastly, a prisoners’ committee of safety is formed—an institution 
which, in some respects, reminds one of the redoubtable Vehmgericht 
of the Middle Ages, terrible by the absolute, uncontrolled power it 
wields, by the Venetian suspiciousness with which it regards most 
men, and by the inexorable cruelty with which its decrees are exe- 
cuted. The life of every prisoner is in its hands. For acts which 
convicts call “light crimes,’ and free men term indifferent, seeing 


(1) Law Messenger, 1890, No. iv., p. 634. (2) Ibid. '3) Ibid. No. ii., p. 324. 
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that they are devoid of moral guilt or merit, they are beaten with 
knotted handkerchiefs; for treachery or even neglect in executing 
commissions the penalty is death, and the sentence is immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians, and as sure to be carried out 
as a decree of fate.* 

The so-called ‘‘ Central” differs completely from the forwarding 
prisons—among other things, in that it isa strictly “ cellular prison.” 
Judging by its results it might be aptly termed a “ soul-extractor ” ; 
it utterly destroys human personality. ‘All the customs, the per- 
sonal characteristics, the traits that distinguish a man from other 
men, are all annihilated after he has spent some time in the Central 
Prison, where he becomes a mere thing, a number.”’? He is not even 
90 much— 


“as a beast of burden, which is fed in ‘order that it may work. In most cases 
he has no work todo. He sits, or as the prisoners themselves express it, ‘ he 
lies,’ and this weight of idleness crushes him down infinitely more completely 
than the most grinding forms of penal servitude. I saw many hardened 
criminals, who cared not a rush for their wives, weep like little children when 
the latter refused to follow them to Siberia.* I have also frequently seen 
prisoners who had served their time in the ‘ Central’ and had recently been 
released: they were mere shadows, mannikins, automata wound up once for 
all—men they were not.’’! 


When a prisoner, condemned for a long term,’ has spent the third 


part of it in the “ Central,” he is deported to Sakhalien, which, bad 
as it is, is considered a most attractive place in comparison jto the 
prison he leaves. There these “ stupid living ruins” are left to their 
own devices, and expected to earn a livelihood by their own unaided 
efforts. It is scarcely surprising that they should rapidly develop 
into tramps. 


“T have known cases of men condemned for short terms of imprisonment in 
the ‘Central’ exchanging their names with men under long sentences, allured 
by the outlook of passing but a third of the long sentence in the terrible 
‘Central’ and of being then sent on to Siberia. Thusa man condemned for 
seven years (this is called a short term in Russian law), which he must spend at 
the ‘Central,’ willingly exchanges his identity with one sentenced to fifteen 
years, because he will have to spend but a third in the ‘Central’ and the re- 
mainder in Siberia.” ° 


The following two typical cases may be taken to illustrate the 
working and the injustice of the system: Ivan and Peter commit 


(1) Law Messenger, 1890, No. ii. p. 324. 

(2) Ibid. No. iv. p. 635. 

(3) An unmarried convict, or a married one whose wife refuses to follow him and is 
therefore ipso facto divorced from him, is sent to the Central instead of to the mines. 

(4) Law Messenger, No. iv. p. 635. 

(5) If the term is a short one, viz., not more than for seven years, he spends the whole 
of it in the Central. 

(6) Law Messenger, iv. p. 636. 
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equally grave or perfectly identical crimes, and both are sentenced 
to six years’ penal servitude. 

‘*Tyan happens to be married and his wife volunteers to accompany him to 
Siberia, in consequence of which, having worked hard for three yeurs, say in 
the prison of Srednie-Karinsk, he continues to work at the same mines but not 
in prison during the second half of the sentence, living in a convict colony with 
his family. The unmarried Peter goes to the ‘Central’ and undergoes his 
sentence there; and if he survives it, is released with his soul crushed out of 
him and his body diseased, and is sent on to Turukhansk or some such place 
where there is absolutely nothing for him to do but steal and enter the criminal 
army of tramps.”! 

Such are the broad lines on which prison life in Russia is orga- 
nized. If we now turn to the daily existence of the inmates of the 
forwarding prisons, in so far as that is the work of their own hands, 
the spectacle that meets our eyes is one that would have sent a thrill 
of horror to the soul even of a Jefferies. 

The Maidan, or club—and some prisons are provided with several 
—has a canteen attached, in which tea and sugar, cards, spirits and 
tobacco are sold at exorbitant prices. All the news is reported and com- 
mented upon in the Maidan, all questions of interest to the prisoners 
are discussed and solved there, and always in accordance with the 
wishes of the omnipotent oligarchs. The prisoners have numerous 
amusements in which they indulge by order of these ringleaders, and 
more barbarous, filthy, hellish pastimes it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. They cannot even be darkly hinted in a Russian review read 
only by specialists, and which publishes things which cannot be alluded 
to in this country. Among the few prison games that are not of this 
kind may be mentioned the “ Belfry,” which consists in the prisoners 
getting up on each other’s backs in two rows, and every four such 
hauling up a fifth by the beard or by the hair of the head, and 
swinging him about like the tongue of a bell, crying out the while, 
“Bom! bom!”? Another popular pastime is “ Horse selling”: a 
convict is hoisted upon another’s back and carried round the room, 
being mercilessly beaten with knotted handkerchiefs all the time. 
He often suffers quite as much from this amusement as from a sound 
flogging by the executioner. ‘The Prisoners’ Oath ” is a pastime 
which in cynical blasphemy outdoes all the others: it cannot be 
described. “ ‘The Sewing of the Caftan,”’ by its obscenity and the ex- 
quisite torture it inflicts on the victim, has nothing else to match it.””° 

It is not necessary to have incurred the serious displeasure of the 
oligarchs to be subjected to these kinds of punishments. For “serious” 
offences death is the penalty, and the executioners do their bloody 
work with perfect impunity. In the prison of Tsh.... ski I saw a 
young man for whom they had “sewn the caftan” the day before, 
and I shall never, as long as I live, be able to blot out from my 
memory the image of that martyr’s face! He shortly afterwards 


(1) Law Messenger, iv. p. 636. (2) Ibid. p. 627. °) Ibid. p. 628. 
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died of the results.’ ‘As a matter of course, the investigation 
that ensued brought nothing to light.”? , 

If in the course of this or any other investigation a prisoner should 
say too much, if his reticence or his admissions compromise his 
fellows, if, generally speaking, he is of a talkative disposition, or a 
boaster, he is set down as a “ heathen,” and is mercilessly persecuted, 
beaten, tortured. If he informs on his colleagues, death is his por- 
tion, and the authorities are powerless to save him. 


“No matter how well a spy is screened and protected in secret cells, his 
fate will overtake him sooner or later. The greater the injury he inflicted on 
the convict corporation, the crueller their vengeance. I was acquainted with 
aconvict condemned to deportaticn to Eastern Siberia, who, for the sake of 
lucre, had informed on three of his companions. Thanks to the efficient 
measures taken to screen him, he got as far as Moscow and in the Kolymashny 
courtyard was interned in a secret cell. That very night the lock was picked 
by some person or persons unknown and the spy beaten within an ace of his 
life. After several months of careful medical treatment he recovered and was 
forwarded on. In Kazan, in the forwarding prison he was tortured and would 
have been killed outright had he not been torn out of the prisoners’ hands in 
time. Putin hospital under the doctor’s care, he was poisoned and his life 
was with difficulty saved. He then feigned madness and was placed in the 
Central Hospital for the Insane, where, thanks to his extraordinary ingenuity, 
he succeeded in remaining for about a year. Sent on along with the first spring 
gang of convicts, he reached the forwarding prison of Tiumen, where he was 
crushed to death ‘ by persons unknown.’ This is by no means an exceptional 
instance and the most horrible feature of such executions is that they some- 
times take place on mere suspicion.” * 


One has no difficulty in understanding the reluctance of prisoners, 
under such circumstances, to complain of the pain and misery inflicted 
upon them by their brutal colleagues, who really rule them. They are as 
little disposed to complain of the abuses for which the authorities are 
directly responsible, some few of which it may be well to point out. 

If in the first place we glance at the buildings—the étape prisons 
—we find that they are the most miserable lodgings any class of 
human beings has ever yet been housed in since the Troglodytes took 
to dwelling above ground. This perhaps is natural, seeing that the 
maintenance of the prisons is entrusted to unscrupulous petty specu- 
lators who receive from £35 to £45 a year for the work. One con- 
tractor will often include five or even more prisons within the sphere 
of his operations, receiving £45 for each. His part in the transaction 
generally ceases here, for he immediately cedes the contract to some 
still less scrupulous and more grasping village speculator, to whom he 
pays £5 per prison, thus gaining £200 without putting himself to 
the slightest trouble, or from whom he sometimes receives as much 
as £300 for ceding the contract. 


“For it is a very lucrative occupation, the money being earned in two ways, 
by not carrying out the very moderate conditions of the contract, and by 





(1) Law Messenger, iv. p. 628. 2) Tbid. (3) Ibid. 
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engaging in illegal business with the prisoners, selling them spirits, cards, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, needles, thread, meat, and the sinful human body. In one 
of the étape prisons of the Mamadyshevski District in 1882 there lived two 
cheap enchantresses. Generally speaking, everything is dear at the étapes, except 
the human body.” 


These é¢ape prisons are horrid holes, utterly unfit for human 
habitation, and unworthy to serve for the housing of brute beasts, 
These words have the ring of exaggeration about them, and yet the 
idea which they are capable of suggesting to a civilised reader will 
prove but a pale shadow of the dread reality. When speaking of 
Russian prisons and Russian convicts, ordinary expressions fail to 
convey the meaning intended. Nor is it a question of mere intensity, 
but of kind. The song has to be transposed into a wholly different 
key. The dry matter-of-fact report from which I have been hitherto 
quoting speaks of the prison buildings in the following terms :— 


‘* Nearly all the ¢étapes of the Government of Astrakhan are filthy mud hovels, 
heated only during two months of the year, and then insufficiently and only 
with the roots and branches of a shrub called tshilishnik. Scarcely a single 
prison is provided with a female section, and when this section does exist it is a 
dog-kennel, a stable, a black hole—anything but a place to live in. The 
prisons themselves are at best mere dark, low hovels built to accommodate from 
five to six men, the cost of erecting them amounting to no more than from £10 
to £15 each. The only place where I saw good prisons was in the Sterlitamak 
district. The prisons of the district of Tshistopol and part of the Laisheff 
district are well built, but kept in a disgustingly filthy state. The Podlessensky 
étape (district of Ufa) was a complete ruin, its stove crumbling to pieces, its 
roof fallen in, the earthen floor burrowed to such an extent by pigs that these 
animals came in freely from the streets to the prisoners’ rooms. This was duly 
reported to the authorities, and when, several years later, I was again passing 
through the village of Podlessnoie, I yielded to my curiosity to examine it. 
There were some traces of improvement; the roof had been repaired with 
tree bark, the stove, which had only been recently put up, smoked terribly, 
and the pigs of the place went on with their destructive work as before.” * 


It is no easy matter to realise fully what is meant by the words 
‘‘ insufficiently heated,” that one meets with so often in these reports. 
“Tn the winter of 1882,” says the same authority— 


‘‘in the Salikhovsk yétape prison (district of Ufa) I was shown a barrel of 
water destined to be drunk by the prisoners; it was covered over with a large 
piece of ice that had become detached by thawing a little at the edges, and was 
five and a quarter inches thick. This barrel, I should mention, is never taken 
out of the room in which the prisoners live. This prison, like so many others, 
is only heated a few hours before the arrival of a convict party, and sometimes 
not even then, and when heated the stove yields more smoke than heat. The 
prison floor there was so rotten that one of the planks broke under me, and it 
was not without difficulty that I got my foot out of the deep hole that resulted. 
It was on this floor that the prisoners had to sleep, with absolutely nothing 
under them, for there were not even any plank beds. The ‘Elder’ of the 
convict party complained of the weakness of the bolts, &c., and, with two 
fingers of one hand twisted and bent with ease the ¢in bars on the windows.” ° 


(1) Law Messenger, No. ii. p. 343. (2) Ibid., p. 342. 
(3) Ibid. No. ii. 
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“On the premises of the Tshookadytamak ¢tape (near Belybay) the prison 
warder lives with his family, and he uses the common room in which the 

isoners sleep, eat, drink, and live as a sheep-pen ; early in the morning, before 
the departure of the convicts, I myself saw that while the convicts were still 
sleeping on their plank beds, there were thirty head of sheep and goats quar- 
tered immediately under the plank beds.!' The étape of the wealthy village of 
Alexcievsk (district of Menzelinsk) is situated in an underground cellar. The 
Uslonsky étape near Kazan is a mere wooden cage 19} feet square. It has no 
sections or partitions whatever, not even an ante-room; the floor is earthen. 
In March, 1882, a convict gang of twenty-seven prisoners and fifteen Cossacks 
arrived; the Cossacks were billeted in the neighbouring huts, while the 
twenty-seven prisoners, thoroughly fagged out after a day’s journey of 30 
yersts, carrying their effects along with them, were shut up in this dungeon.” * 
It is difficult to read the calm, matter-of-fact account of how these 
miserable wretches passed that terrible night without a shudder. 
“They lay stretched out on the planks; they sat on their heels on the plank 
beds and under them; they stood up shoulder to shoulder on the ground from 
Tp.M. till8 a.m. <A portion of the planks broke down; the windows had to be 
smashed in order to let in a blast of cold air; there was no fire in the stove, 
and the common night-vessel was standing in the room, but it was utterly 
impossible for anyone to get near it.” * 

“Tt is not my intention,” the writer significantly adds, “to give 
éven an inadequate picture of some certain kinds of prison horrors. 
A glance at the official documents in the offices of the military com- 


manders of the eight Volga Governments would be rewarded by the 


discovery of materials enough to fill up the outline.” * 


A Russian gentleman named Ptitsin was sent some time ago in a 
purely official capacity to Siberia, where he acquitted himself in a 
most conscientious manner of the difficult mission with which he 
was entrusted, carefully examining the prisons, many of which Mr. 
Kennan never saw. He drew up a lengthy report, which was duly 
pigeon-holed, as such reports usually are, part of which he recently 
published with the permission of the authorities, accorded with a 
very bad grace. This unimpeachable document is a complete con- 
firmation of the report inserted in the Zaw Messenger. Notwithstand- 
ing the statistical brevity and lack of consecutiveness which charac- 
terise the style of both these documents, a few extracts from them is 
better calculated, I believe, to convey to Englishmen a correct idea 
of what prison life in Russia really is than the most vivid description 
given by the most impartial of their countrymen.® 

All along the Yakootsk tract, M. Ptitsin virtually tells us, the 


(1) Law Messenger, No. ii. (2) Lbid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) It is very curious, that in the face of these things known and proclaimed even in 
Russia itself, men, and Englishmen, who know nothing of the language and customs 
of the country and, if possible, still less about its prison system, should solemnly assure 
us that ‘‘on the whole there is no doubt that the Russian Government treats its 
prisoners far better than we in England are inclined to give it credit for.’,—De Windt, 
op. cit., p. 411. 

(5) M. Ptitsin’s account was published in the December issue of the Northern Messen- 
ger, a Russian monthly magazine which appears in St. Petersburg. 
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Government really do nothing, or next to nothing, for the prisoners, § | 


Thus the cost of forwarding the convicts along this immense tract 
falls directly upon the peasants, who are as poor as country mice, 
It is they, indigent as they are, who have to build the prisons at 
every post station, and keep them in repair. That they fail, lament. 
ably fail, to discharge these duties is natural, nay, inevitable ; but, 
whoever is to blame, the victims are always the wretched prisoners, 
Take, for instance, the forwarding prison of Katschoog (236 versts 
from Irkutsk) ; the rooms there, M. Ptitsin affirms, have only single 
windows, although in the streets the mercury registers at times 
79 degrees of cold (Fahr.), with the result that in one room built to 
accommodate forty men at most the temperature is 39° Fahr., even 
when one hundred persons are passing the night there. In Verk- 
holensk prison, we learn from the same authority, there are but two f ? 
rooms, very low, eight arsheens (20 feet) long, and six arsheens § * 
(15 feet) wide. The prisoners receive fifteen copecks a day to t 
live upon. They complained to M. Ptitsin that the gaoler who pur- 
chased for them the bread on which they lived gave them a very 
bad quality, while the governor of the prison—a brutal peasant 
—beat them and their guards likewise most mercilessly in his 
drunken fits. 

The Tiumen forwarding prison, a low hut constructed for the 
accommodation of twenty convicts, frequently contains eighty. Some 
of the prisoners whom M. Ptitsin found there had no clothes, nothing 
but their linen, and this in the month of February (1883). Thus 
he mentions the convicts Goosyeff and Goltakoff by name, whom he 
found in this pitiable plight. The authorities, questioned on the 
matter, informed him that they had sold their clothes; the convicts, 
on the contrary, assured him that they had been stolen from them. 
When the stove was heated many of the prisoners were asphyxiated, J ® 
and were with difficulty restored to life. t 

The Karkinskaia prison is a low unheated hut built for twenty Jd 
men, but occupied by parties of from eighty to a hundred, who §® 
arrive every week. The convicts declared the Ponomareffsky prison 
a magnificent place by comparison, and yet they were squeezed § « 
together there like herrings ina barrel. To avoid death by asphyxia- 
tion the door was left open all night, although the thermometer fj, 
registered 25° below zero (Fahr.). ar 

From Gruznovsky Station (the seventeenth from Irkutsk) to the J 
town of Kirensk on the Lena, an extent of 540 versts, there are Ip 
no prisons, the convicts being quartered on the peasants. The fa 
forwarding prison of Ust-Kutsk has but two cells almost dark, which 
can accommodate three men each at a pinch. They do not possess a §® 
stove or other heating apparatus. There are generally five, sometimes, fin 
though rarely, ten men in each room, who remain at times as long a 
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as fifteen days. No food whatever is allowed them, nor money to buy 
it. Every second day the gaoler leads them to the village to solicit 
alms. What they get in this way is their only means of supporting life. 
When the prison can hold no more, the prisoners are quartered on 
the peasants, but as the latter discuss and deliberate, and squabble 
among themselves in choosing their prisoners (chiefly by their looks, 
each one anxious to obtain a convict who is comparatively harmless), 
the wretched exiles are left freezing in the open air, it may be siz 
hours at a time, till some decision is taken.* In one party there 
was a woman with child. She was delivered in the cell. There 
was no help near and she died, leaving three small children, an old 
mother and her husband, all bound for Siberia. 

It would be misleading were I to omit to state that at some places 
in the mines life, for the non-political convicts at least, is tolerable, 
almost human, by comparison with this, although they are compelled 
to work on Sundays and holidays. 

The Sookhovsk forwarding prison, M. Ptitsin informs us, consists 
of two cells “almost pitch dark,’ made to accommodate ten men. 
The majority of the prisoners live on alms alone, The same story is 
told by the author of the report on the prison system which appeared 
in the Law Messenger. To begin with, we there read : 

“The prisoners have no clothes to put onthem. I examined their linen, clothes, 
and boots in scores of provincial prisons, and [ was always struck by impracti- 
cability in the conception and dishonesty in the manufacture of these articles of 
necessity. The underclothing was always old, torn, and with very faint traces 
of having been washed. The cut of it was invariably absurd: the drawers, for ex- 
ample, are sewn out of two pieces of cloth into a perfect triangle, so that unless 
you rip it up, it is impossible to get inside of it or put it on; the legs below the 
knees are uncovered ; the shirts, not meeting at the collar even on the slenderest 
neck, leaves the entire chest and the arms below the shoulders unprotected. 
The boots are mere slippers as shallow us goloshes. The clothing for the most 
part consists of one tunic, a parody on the Biblical tunic, which buttons nowhere, 
and in which no man can work. It is true that in the convict battalions cloth 
trousers and jackets are given, and convict gangs on the march are supplied with 
short overcoats and ear-coverings ; but, on the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that the majority of prisoners in district and provincial prisons, both in 


(1) It is instructive, or ought to be, to note the light in which an Englishman, who 
gould, had he wished, have studied the subject before writing upon it, puts this same 
fact mixed up with some fiction before his readers. ‘‘The criminals (as distinguished 
from politicals) have no complaint whatever to make as to food and clothing ; each man 
has two pounds of black bread, three-quarters of a pound of meat, and a small allow- 
ance of quass daily. This, it must be remembered, ts what the Government actually 
dllows him [italics mine]. He may make what he can on the road in addition to this 


by soliciting alms from travellers and caravans. ... Imagine a convict travelling from 
Portland to Dartmoor being allowed to beg at the railway stations !’’—De Windt, op. 
dit., p. 411. 


(2) ‘* No travelling is done in winter,’’ Mr. de Windt assures us. Now this is a very 
grave mistake. In- Europe and Siberia they cease travelling during the wet season, 
Which lasts from three to eight weeks. But in the interior of Russia, as well as in the 


interior of Siberia, convicts continue to journey on foot during the whole winter. Cf. 
for ex. the Law Messenger, No. iv. p. 638. 
VOL. XLVIII, N.S. D 
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the interior of the ostrog and outside of it, work in a frost of 58° Fahr.'!’- And thus 
at last it comes to pass that a compromise is agreed to between the prisoners and 
their gaolers ; the convicts dress themselves, and the prison inspector continues 
to send in his accounts for the mending, washing, and repairing of clothing 
and linen which are really never repaired, washed, or mended.” 2 


Concerning the question of food, the same authority writes :— 


‘*T can safely assert that of the 100,000 inmates of Russian prisons Jess than 
one-third live on prison rations. Estimating at 10 copecks a day the money 
value of the food of each of the prisoners, this one item alone gives us more 
than two million roubles a year that are taken from the Crown and go to people 
who have no right whatever to appropriate it. In most of the prisons visited 
by me the rations are distributed as nearly as possible in the following manner: 
to two-thirds of the total number of convicts nothing whatever is given. On two- 
thirds of the quantity of food actually doled out only about one-fifth of the 
prisoners are fed. The remainder of the rations fall to the convict-bakers, 
cooks, tramps and other oligarchs. It can scarcely appear surprising under 
the circumstances that the ordinary prisoners (or tsheldoni), as distinguished 
from the ringleaders, have to make the best they can of hot water in which a 
grain or two of corn and a rag of cabbage are swimming about.”’5 


In the Krassnoyarovsk forwarding prison, M. Ptitsin reports, 
** one third of the prisoners receive absolutely no food ;” they live solely 
on what they receive in alms from the peasants, who are very little 
better off than they are themselves. The peasants bitterly complain 
of this, and also of the terrible responsibility that weighs upon 
them; for if a prisoner dies while he is the “ guest’ of a peasant, 
the latter has to pass through no end of circumlocution offices, 
leaving his work and incurring serious trouble and expense before the 
inquiry can be brought to a satisfactory issue. ‘ There are often as 
many as twenty sick persons in a gang, but the peasants, appre- 
hensive that they should die on the way, hoist the invalids into the 
tumbril and hurry them off to the next station, no matter what 
disease they may be suffering from ;”* typhus fever, smallpox, or 
rheumatic fever. 


**The Kirensk prison (974 versts from Irkutsk) is a wooden building sur- 
rounded by a palisade. It isso old and dilapidated that were it not propped 
up with wooden supports it would tumble down immediately. A convict 
stuck his finger into the wooden wall, into which it entered as into butter or 
soft snow, so rotten was it. The ceiling fell down in 1883 and buried a 
prisoner, who was fortunately dug out alive. The inspector complains that 
since 1882 the convicts receive no prison garb, no socks, no warm goloshes, #0 
clothes of any description, so that they can neither work nor walk, The prisoners 
complained of the overcrowding of the rooms, so that they frequently have to 
sleep not only on the ground but under the plank beds: thus in room No. | 
six convicts slept wnder the plank beds; in No. 2 five; in No. 3 nine; in Nos. 
4and6 eleven. There is no hospital ; the sick are located in the civil hospital, 
which is described in the Governmental report as surpassing in filthiness any- 
thing that was ever seen or heard of even in Siberia. The floor of the corridor 
through which the patients have to pass to the water-closet is covered with 4 
thick coating of ice which is soaked through and through with the foul liquids 





(1) Law Messenger, No. iv. p. 625. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. p. 626. 
(4) Cf. M. Ptitsin’s Report, Northern Messenger, December, 1889. 
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that flow from the water-closet, which is never cleaned. The sick and dying 
lie generally on the floor which is so thickly strewn with them that there is 
no passage through the room. There they lie crying and wailing, and com- 
plaining of their specific sufferings and of the cold—for they are almost naked 
and have not wherewith to cover themselves. The visitor standing in the room 
with his furs on and his head covered found the cold barely tolerable. One 
room was occupied by male and female syphilitic patients thrown together 
indiscriminately, and under a table in a corner of the room two small children, 
about two or three years old, were crawling about like little puppies. There 
was no room for them elsewhere. The convicts who come here have to remain 
in this corridor, as there is no accommodation for them in the rooms.”’! 

















On the 17th February M. Ptitsin found 120 prisoners from 
Irkutsk there, of whom seven, down with typhus fever, were in the 
throes of death and three were frost bitten. They were all laid on 
the floor of that corridor. One of the party from Irkutsk died 
from the cold.’” 

The food supply, at all times insufficient, ceases altogether at 
times for several hundred miles at a stretch, which may mean some 
weeks, oreven months. At Ulkansky, Krasnoyarovsky, and other 
stations, complaints were made to M. Ptitsin that convicts were sent 
up without warm clothes, and also without food or money to buy 
them. Nearly all convict parties from Kirensk to Wittim are 
forwarded without any food supply whatever. They live as best they 
can on alms.® 

No wonder that the miserable men thus treated strip themselves 
almost naked, and part with their clothes to their fellow pris- 





























































































- oers for a ridiculously small sum, and purchase food or temporary 
‘ oblivion with the proceeds. This is frequently practised in the 
- depth of a Siberian winter, when the mercury is at the bottom of 
at ordinary thermometers, at depths undreamt of in England. The 
of men who do this form a numerous class known as the “ Naked 
People.”” M. Ptitsin met hundreds of them in Siberia; the peasant, 
he tells us, who has to take a number of convicts a certain distance 
lf- ° ° . ° ° 
‘ed on the way to their destination, is always in great dread lest the 
‘ict naked people should freeze to death while under his charge, so he 
or throws a coat or a horse-cloth round them, puts a wisp of hay or 
1a A 
hat (1) Northern Messenger, December, 1889, 
» 00 (2) Cf. M. Ptitsin’s Report, Joc. cit. In the light of the above it is entertaining to 
1eT's tead the following: ‘‘ Personally I would very much sooner undergo a term of imprison- 
» to ment for a criminal offence in Siberia than in England.’’—A Journey from Calais to 
0. | Pekin, p. 448. If the example of these two gentlemen, Messrs. Lansdell and De 





Windt, does not put the British public once for all on its guard against glowing 
aecounts of Russian prisons, finances, universities, or other institutions, it richly 
deserves to be kept in that gross ignorance of everything Russian in which it has help- 
lessly floundered so long. One cannot but regret the unjustifiable way in which a 
portion of the English press, working in the interest of cant, contributes to perpetuate 
this lamentable ignorance about Russia. Thus this morning’s Standard (19th June), 
ina telegram from St. Petersburg, informs the British public that the International 
Prison Congress now sitting at St. Petersburg has proved a complete success ! 
(3) Northern Messenger, December, 1889. 
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straw next their skin to ward off the cold, and drives them in post 
haste to the next station, where, if he delivers them up with signs of 
life still discernible, he breathes freely once more, for the burden is 
then shifted on to another peasant. At Skokinsk and Rischsk, M. 
Ptitsin saw many such “ naked people,” who had sold their clothes 
and purchased food or drink, or both. In Ust-Kutsk, he assures us, 
‘there are always several of them in each party who dispose of their 
clothes for money, get a few rags to hide their nakedness with, and 
put hay next the skin to keep the cold out.” * 

Between Gruznovsk and Kirensk, on the Lena, one is continuously 
meeting “ naked people,” dressed only in their shirt and drawers, 
If we bear in mind that the thermometer often registers as many 
as 35° below zero, and 67° below freezing point (Fahr.), we can 
understand why it is that some people die of cold. The old coat 
or horse-cloth which the wary peasant lends to the naked convict, 
he takes off him at the next station, leaving it to the peasant to 
whom he delivers him up to cover him up temporarily as_ best he 
may, and so the “naked convicts” are hurried along on tumbrils 
from station to station, till they arrive at Kirensk, where if delivered 
alive, they are soundly flogged for being without clothes.* In Surovsk 
and Diadinsk the same harrowing spectacle of naked wretches shiver- 
ing from the intense cold, some frostbitten, others perhaps dying, 
met the eye of the St. Petersburg official. ‘In the Sukhovsk 
prison,” he informs us, “‘ by far the greater part of the convicts live 
solely upon alms. In the Potapovsk forwarding prison they receive 
neither money nor food, and each gang as a rule includes from four 
to ten sick men, besides many “naked people.” ® 

Men and women, many of them as innocent of crime as babes, under- 
going torture of this description, would be more or less than human if 
they failed to snatch at any opportunity that offered of drowning, 
even for a short time, their misery, and forgetting themselves and 
their environment, even though they should drift thereby into name- 
less crimes and hopeless insanity. The prospect of transitory 
oblivion is enough to buoy them up under the greatest conceivable 
hardships. ‘Generally speaking,” says the matter-of-fact report 
published in the Law Messenger, 

‘* prisoners and their gaolers become reconciled to all imaginable privations 
and extortions, so that they be allowed to do just what they please... .. 


The forbidden fruit of the prison (the vodka with its foul-smelling fusel oil) is trans- 


formed by their imagination into a heavenly nectar, and it must be admitted 
that Russian prison life is in the last degree desolate and weird for people with 
sober brains. At first the money given for food (whenever money is given) is 
spent in the purchase of spirits, afterwards the prisoners’ clothing is disposed 
of, and then both guards and convicts go begging for alms. . . . . Thus the 
day is spent and night draws nigh, and the étape prison is metamorphosed into 
a terrible hell upon earth. The poisonous fumes turn every one’s head. 
Neither age nor sex is recognised or respected in the wild glutting of brutal 
(3) Zbid. 


(1) Northern Messenger, December, 1889. (2) Lbid. 
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instincts, Every attempt at resistance is speedily overcome by dint of blows 
of the fist and strokes given with the butt end of rifles. If during the scuffle 
a convict runs away, on the morrow a general hunt is organised, and the 
wretch when caught is beaten to death. It also comes to pass, as in Orenburg in the 
spring of 1881, that when those who run away are not overtaken, one or more of 
those who remained behind are deliberate ly eilled, and a report drawn up setting 
forth that ‘ three ran away, shots were fired at them, and one of the three was killed, 
while the other two es aped.’ s 


“During these nocturnal orgies the manager of the é/ape is occa- 
sionally attacked for his extortions or for cheating at cards, and the 
frightful scenes that occurred in Alexcievsk are rehearsed.” ? Some- 
times skirmishes, or rather real battles, occur between prisoners and 
soldiers, the latter laying siege to the étape, and many are wounded, 
mutilated, killed, as happened at Alexcievsk. ‘I visited this prison 
a week after this had occurred (it was in 1883), and I saw all the 
traces, still fresh, of a regular siege.’’® 

But are there not such institutions, one may ask, as Prison Boards? 
Are there not humane prison directors in Russia, where at this very 
moment men like Galkin-Vrasky are exhausting the resources of a 
rich tongue in eulogies of John Howard and of Venning, and are 
discussing with scrupulous minuteness the application of the very 
latest discoveries of science to the amelioration of the unhappy 
prisoner’s lot? The answer to this pertinent question, in so far as it 


is not implicitly contained in the foregoing, may be given in the 


unimpassioned words of the specialist, whose report appears in the 
Law Messenger 5 a 


“The Prison Board belongs to the number of those collegiate institutions 
which exist solely on paper, and the members of which, to use a popular ex- 
pression, are strollers. The members of this Board, each engrossed by his own 
private affairs, meet together at a fixed time on the days on which the Secre- 
tary has prepared the reports, drawn up without previous consultation or dis- 
cussion. . . . . They then hastily sign these dry documents, and hurry away 
each to his own concerns.”’ 4 


(1) ‘* Accustomed as he is to English ways,’’ says Madame Novikoff approvingly of 
Mr. de Windt (I am quoting textually from the Leview of Reviews, as I have not been 
able to procure the journal in which that lady wrote her article), ‘‘ he cannot understand 
why Russians should manifest such compassion as they do for criminals.’’ Quite so. 
If they murdered a few thousands more (of the most wretched) every year and put them 
on the list of prisoners shot while attempting to escape, they would not be laying them- 
selves open to an accusation of deeper immorality than at present, and they would 
assuredly have a somewhat stronger claim to be termed compassionate. 

(2) Law Messenger, 1890, No. ii. p. 344. 

(8) In 1883 there was a battle, or rather a series of them, between convicts and 
soldiers at the prison of Alexeievsk; it was stormed at last after a regular siege. Are 
these things usually reported and commented upon in this country by zealous travellers 
axious to spread among their countrymen the truth about Russia ? 

(4) Law Messenger, No. ii. p. 334. This being so, one is at a loss to understand why 
eertain English journals were lately so ecstatically jubilant on learning that Madame 
Novikoff had been appointed a member of the Prison Board of St. Petersburg, seeing 
that she has so little opportunity for ventilating her humanitarian views. At the same 
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Another great impediment to prison reform, if the Government 
were seriously minded to undertake it, is the reluctance of the 
prisoners to utter a complaint against their gaolers, who often treat 
them like vermin, or against their fellows, who can maim, wound, 
torture, and kill them with perfect impunity. ‘It is a Herculean 
feat,” we read in the report which has been largely quoted, 


‘*to prevail upon any one to utter a complaint in prison. The prison inspec- 
tors connive at much, and allow the ‘oligarchs’ to dojust what they think fit 
with the ordinary convicts (Tsheldoni). And thus it happens that while these 
fellows are eating to satiety, smoking, playing cards, and drinking till they fall 
helpless to the floor, and have free access to the female section, the unfortunate 
man who will be set free perhaps to-morrow (and is not a convict at all), has 
to endure the pangs of hunger and cold, to go about almost naked, and to live 
worse than any beast of the field.” ' 


Every inmate of a Russian prison is well aware that to prefer a com- 
plaint would not only not have the effect intended, but would not 
fail to work woe to the complainer. The Prison Board, it is true, 
has imposed on the Police Superintendent, or the Ispravnik, on the 
local doctor, the assistant procuror, and the justice of peace the duty 
of visiting the prisons, in addition to which the governor and the 
procuror go whenever they feel disposed and see for themselves. 
But whenever any of these personages is about to visit the prison, 
his intention is known beforehand, and “ both prison authorities and 
convicts combine to hide all signs and traces of the scandals that are 
continually taking place among them, ‘so as not to make fools of them- 
selyes.’”’ To this course they are impelled by admitted solidarity of 
interests, and so they hide not merely the vodka and cards, but even 
the tea-pots, the cups, nay, their own shirts and other harmless 
objects. The mutual dissatisfaction of gaolers and prisoners is 
smothered for the nonce, and “‘ We are all well satisfied with every- 
thing, your nobility,’ is the unanimous cry with which the humane 
visitor is greeted.”* A prisoner foolhardy enough to introduce a 
discordant note into this sweet harmony would soon lose his voice 
and his life to boot. Positively inhuman tortures beyond anything 
here described are needed to rouse up the prisoners and make them 
stand up in their genuine shape and form and give expression to 
some of the thoughts that are crowding their minds.’ “The 
Governor of Toblosk,” we read in the Novoye Viremya, 
‘lately made an inspection of the district cities and volosts, and rumours 
of his intended visit reached the parties interested as early as January (1890). 
The administration of the district was up and doing. For weeks before the 


time it seems doubtful whether and to what extent Russian prisons would benefit by 
the application of the ideas of a lady who, knowing her own country as she does, is yet 
profoundly convinced, that compared with the treatment of prisoners in England, that 
of convicts in Russia sins on the side of leniency and tenderness. 

(1) Law Messenger, No. iv. p. 626. (2) Ibid. No. ii. p, 384. (3) Ibid. 
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time fixed for the visit messengers and couriers were unceasingly rushing about 
on horseback from the district cities to the volosts and back again, delivering 
the most stringent orders, and directions about the clearing of the streets, &c., 
and, above all (this was the chief burden of their message), commanding that under 
no circumstances should any petitions, requests, or complaints about the adminis 

tration be allowed to reach the ear of the highborn yisitor,”’ 1 





That complaints when made, inquired into, and found just prove 
as effective as would be the whistling of jigs to a milestone, is apparent 
from the solemn sfatements of every man and woman who has ever 
spoken en connaissance de cause of Russian prisons, whether as a 
servant or a prisoner of the Russian Government. 








“The complaints of many provincial doctors (who visit the prisons in an 
official capacity), concerning the injury inflicted on the health of convicts by 
the mode in which they are confined, and the abnormal conditions of their 
existence, remain a voice crying out in the wilderness. Cases have come under 
my notice where this conscientious discharge of the duties imposed upon them 
by the law, was ‘ recorded against the doctor as a proof of his disloyalty.’ ” 




























“IT was present at one of the official visits of the Government 
procuror,” says the same author, “and when the cabbage of which 
the prisoner complained was by his order brought before him, and 
he saw with his own eyes that it positively teemed with worms, I 
heard him command the prisoner to eat them up.” ® 


1 The sensational element in all this, if it be found to possess one, 
e must be admitted to be inherent in the facts themselves, which are 
" certainly striking, even should it be proved that the miseries 
if described are inflicted on abandoned wretches in whose souls the 
nD most approved purificatory processes, human or divine, would fail to 
88 leave the slightest residuum of truth, honesty, or humanity. This, 
is however, is so far from being proved that the contrary is most fre- 
y- quently the case. It is perhaps needless to insist on the circum- 
ne stance that the usual crimes and misdemeanours for which men are 
a sent to Siberia or to prison are scarcely heinous enough to justify 
ice their being treated worse than destructive vermin. But even if 
ng they were, the justification of the Russian authorities would be as 
om far off as before ; for it is unfortunately a fact, and a lamentable one, 
to that tens of thousands of innocent men and women, known and 
‘he officially acknowledged to be innocent, who were never charged with, 

nay, never suspected of crime, subjects of the Tsar supposed to be 

in the full and perfect enjoyment of those extensive civil rights of 
>, which we have heard so much of late, are subjected to the worst 
the forms of the treatment described above. 


Let me explain what must seem to English readers a riddle or a 
joke. There are many members of the Mirs (peasant societies who 






1) Novoye Vremya, 8th April, 1890. 
2) Cf. Law Messenger, No. ii. p. 335. 
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(3) Thid. 
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till and own land in common), who for no more serious misde- 
meanours than that which caused the Greeks to ostracise Aristides 
are expelled from their community, without trial or accusation, and 
sent to Siberia by the Government acting on the suggestion of the 
Mir. The judicious distribution of a cask of vodka by a rival is some- 
times quite sufficient to ruin an unoffending man in this way ; and 
even this is not always needed. The expelled peasant is then 
deported to Siberia along with cut-throats and highwaymen, shut up 
with them in the forwarding prisons for months, for years, starved, 
sent on for hundreds of miles, naked or nearly so, crushed down by 
the privations and restrictions for which the prison authorities are 
responsible, and tortured still more acutely by the inhuman ruffians 
into whose uncontrolled power the authorities hand him over. 
Whether he lives or dies under this treatment no man cares. 

But it is not of the hard lot of these people that I speak. Nor 
yet of the thousands of innocent men and women who are kept 
languishing in the prisons described for long years, until at last the 
judgment day arrives and they are proved innocent. They are 
subjected, exactly like condemned felons, to the treatment just 
detailed, which were it practised in Africa or connived at in Armenia, 
would speedily call forth all the latent horror of which a correct 
English public is capable.’ 

But, terrible as their lot is, it is not even of these people that I 
am speaking, but of a very numerous class of men and women, boys 
and girls, who are wanted by the authorities (not on account of 
crime, but for other reasons—to give evidence, for instance)—or 
sent for by their own relatives; or simply because they have acci- 
dentally mislaid their passports, or are kept a week or two without 
them by the greedy official (the village pissar or secretary), who is 
waiting for a larger bribe. All these people are imprisoned, starved, 
tortured, precisely in the manner described above; they become 
subjects of the oligarchs, are whipped, beaten, killed; their suffer- 
ings are nowhere recorded. The Russian law calls them “ persons 
accompanying convict parties, not in the capacity of prisoners.” This 

(1) I trust it is needless to dwell on the circumstance that this paper is written from 
a humanitarian and therefore a purely objective point of view. It is certainly not 
meant as an indirect glorification of English humanitarianism. Englishmen, it must 
be admitted, are rarely in love with their own laws and customs; but those who 
happen to be, and who feel flattered by the contrast afforded by the present record 
of Russia’s doings, should remember that in England there are occasionally abuses 
to reform even in the prison system. The following is doubtless an isolated instance 
and was speedily remedied, but this is no reason why it should be wholly lost sigh: of: 
‘*Shocking Treatment of Prisoners.—Mr. Justice Wills, at the Leicester Assizes, yester- 
day, called attention to the disgraceful treatment of prisoners at Leicester Castle. He 
said he was painfully surprised to learn that persons waiting for trial were confined in 
boxes which were 2 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. It shocked his sense of justice that they 
should be rendered miserable in cupboards in which no lady would hang her dress. It 
must be done away with, as it was intolerable that human beings should be shut up in 


places which were unfit for the accommodation of dogs.”—Daily Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 30, 1889, 
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sounds incredible. It is grimly true.’ The following is one of the 
innumerable ways in which it comes to pass. 

A peasant leaves his home to seek for work as a field labourer, 
wherever he can find work to do, and, like every Russian, male and 
female, he takes his passport with him, which is quite as much a part 
of him as his soul is. It is always a half-yearly passport, which he 
must renew at the end of the six months, sending it home in a 
registered letter to the pissar of his native place, and enclosing the 
legal fee and something over for the trouble. The time of renewal 
draws near; the workman gets a letter written to the pissar of his 
commune requesting a new passport. The pissar, like the god Baal 
in Elijah’s days, is pursuing, or is on a journey, or, peradventure, 
he sleepeth, as most Russian officials do, and must be awaked. What- 
ever the cause, he does not send the passport in time. The honest 
working man, who is earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
and by the practice perhaps of exceptional sobriety is trying to earn 
a pittance for his family, is suddenly arrested and “sent home by 
étape’’—that is, is flung into a forwarding prison, whence he emerges 
to join one of those convict parties just described which contain the 
eream of criminality, and is ground down and made to suffer hell’s 
torments before he gets home. 




















When he arrives he gets his pass- 
port, and is a free agent once more, a loyal subject of his little father 
the Tsar.” M. Ptitsin informs the Government that when he visited 
the Markovsk prison in February, 1883, all the prisoners there were 
confined only for passport irregularities. 

Take another case. The daughter of a Russian official wishes to 
study medicine and obtain a midwife’s certificate. Her father dis- 
courages her in every way; but in vain. She leaves home without 
his permission, and goes to one of the university towns to study. 
Her father writes a letter to the police, asking that she be sent home 












































5 aj once, and she is sent as a convict; hungry, naked, insulted, de- 

. fowered, in time only her dead body reaches her native place— 

8 perhaps not even that. 

8 Or take another case: A soldier is sent by the Government to serve 
it Ak Boolak or some such place, thousands of miles away from his 

- tative village. He is married and thinks that life with his wife near 





him would be more tolerable than it is without her, and he requests 
the authorities to forward her on. 








They accede to his prayer, arrest 
the soldier’s wife forthwith, and put her in prison till a convict party 
8 organized, which she is sent to join; she becomes one of this 
teary family, travels several thousand miles by étape, sleeps under 
pank-beds, is maimed, insulted, violated ; this goes on for months 
perhaps years, during which she cannot take a step without 
guards until she reaches her destination. 
























Unfortunately she does not always reach her destination; many a soldier’s 
ud priest’s wife arrives in such a pitiable condition that she has nothing for it 











(1) Cf. Law Messenger, 1890, ii. p. 336. (2) Loe. cit. p. 337. 
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but to lay violent hands upon herself. When we undertook to Russianise 
Central Asia thousands of soldiers’ wives were thus forwarded by étupe from all 
parts of Russia to their husbands. Hard by Orenburg there is a little bridge 
across the river Sakmar, and many a soldier’s wife has cast herself from it 
headlong into the river below, in order not to show herself to her husband, 
in order to escape from consciousness of her miserable existence after passing 
the terrible nights that she has experienced on the étape.”’ ! 

‘“‘A peasant woman named Avdotya was sent in the same way, by étupe, 
through the prison of Yelets to her native village of Berezovki (Kozinski dis- 
trict). One day she was found hanging from a piece of ribbon behind the door 
in the cell of the Serghievsk volost board (Yelets district). The guard on duty, 
who a few moments previous was chatting with her, while he was lighting the 
stove, had only gone for a moment to another room and, returning almost 
immediately, found her hanging. Instead of cutting her down at once and 
giving her assistance, he ran off, terrified at the sense of his responsibility, to 
fetch a village policeman and then to inform the hospital doctor. By the time 
medical help came it was fruitless. The motive for the suicide was the follow- 
ing :—Towards the end of August the deceased, along with several inhabitants 
of her own village, set out on a pilgrimage to Voronesh—a distance of sixty to 
seventy versts. On arriving they all repaired to the monastery, except Avdotya, 
who, lingering in the rear, got separated from her companions, who had her 
passport for safe keeping. Not possessing this important document, although it 
was in the hands of her friends, who were only a few miles off, she was taken up 
and put in prison, and sent home by ¢tape. At last the wretched woman, having 
marched from prison to prison for about a month, reached Serghievsk (distant 
only from sixty to seyenty versts) with unmistakable indications of unsound 
mind,” * 

‘In the autumn of 1882, in the city of Astrakhan, the police arrested three 
workmen on the landing-place because they had not their passports on their 
persons. They were all three of them Russian peasants from the district of 
Laisheff. One of them had been ill, and had thus allowed the term for renew- 
ing his passport to expire ; the two others had done their duty by sending the 
old one to the volost board in due time for renewal, inclosing the legal taxes and 
fees. These assertions of theirs were not, and in such cases never are, believed 
(nor verified). They were sent by étape to Tsaritsin, where they were keptin prison 
one whole month, waiting for the formation of a convict gang, of which, when 
organized, they were sent to form part. The gang was detained at so many 
junction roads on the way, that they did not get to Moscow till January, 1883. 
Here they were confined for several months, till a Siberian party was organized, 
and with whom they were sent to Nischny Novgorod. In this city the break- 
ing up of the roads in spring kept them and their convict gang back for a con- 
siderable time, and it was only in May that they reached Kazan, where they 
were again confined in the forwarding prison: after which they were sent on 
to Laisheff, and thence to their native volost. When they arrived there the 
pissar told them that their passports had been already sent to Astrakhan for 
them, and that he would give them no others. So they had no option but to 
wait here till their passports came back from Astrakhan, and it was only in 
June, 1883, that they were free to return to Astrakhan, where they found 
themselves exactly at the starting-point where they had been nine months 
previously.” * 


These men had been robbed by the convicts with whom they 
were forcibly associated; an unnameable crime had been committed 
upon one of them, a young fellow of seventeen. They complained 
to the authorities, but they might as well have poured forth their 


2) Ibid. 
4) Op. cit. p. 336. 


(1) Cf. Law Messenger, No. ii. p. 337. ( 
(3) Ibid. ( 
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complaints to the icy wind that blows from the Arctic Ocean. “TI 
saw these men,” says our authority of the Law Messenger, “when 
they were on their way from the Kazan forwarding prison to 
Laisheff ; they were mere shadows of human beings.” * 

Another class of innocent men who have to pass through this 
infernal ordeal are the unfortunate soldiers who, being sent from 
one place to another for service, or returning home when it is over, 
are forced to herd together with convict gangs and march on by 
étape, And lastly, any one, whether he have his passport or not, 
may, if any member or members of the police like to make him feel 
what they can do, be sent to his native place in order to verify his 
identity. The following instance will leave no doubt as to what is 
meant by this curious operation, and as the names and places are 
given, it may serve as a test case :— 

‘A priest’s son, Hyppolit Krassotsky by name, educated in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Seminary of Nischny Novgorod, had taken up his permanent residence in the 
government of Ufa, where he served at first in an office under the crown, and 
afterwards became a clerk and manager on the estates of Colonel Paschkoff, 
and the former minister of the interior, General Timashoff (both these gentlemen 
are still alive; the former is said to be now living in London). After this he was 
appointed secretary of the District Court of the Justices of the Peace, and was con- 
firmed in this post by the Governor of Ufa. Every one in the entire government 
of Ufa knew him perfectly well. And yet the police Ispraynik in 1880 conceived 
the plan of verifying the identity of this man. M. Krassotsky handed in his 
passport, his photograph, the affidavits of many persons and institutions who 
knew him both in the government of Ufa and in Nischny Novgorod. But the 
Ispravnik declared it desirable to apply to him a measure at that time tem- 
porary, but now the law of the land, namely, to send him by étape to his native 
place, in order to verify his identity. Krassotsky was arrested and the day 
was fixed for his deportation to join the ruffian gang, when the governor, to 
whom numerous and energetic representations had been made, graciously dis- 
pensed him from going.” 

‘*T know of nothing more helpless and hopeless than the existence of these 
unforturate persons who accompany convict gangs ‘not in the guise of 
prisoners.’ I know of nothing more horrible than the treatment which they 
receive at the hands of the authorities and from the ringleaders of the 
prisoners, both on the march and in the prisons; for they have to submit to 
imprisonment on their way like the rest. They are pariahs among the off- 
scourings of the criminal world, who insult, degrade, rob them, and do them 
all manner of violence. At night they are cast out of the plank beds and 
forced to sleep under them, on the cold, slushy, or frozen ground. The old 
men among them are beaten, the old women scoffed at and insulted, the girls 
and boys are violated and abused by convicts and guards alike.” 3 

These things are hard facts, which need no commentary. They 
cannot be denied or explained away and no pans sung to Howard’s 
memory at the Prison Congress should cause them to be forgotten. 
If those English optimists who eulogize Russian prisons are aware 
of them and continue as ecstatic as before, the matter passes natur- 
ally from the hands of the logician and moralist into those of the 
psychologist. E. B. Lani. 

(1) Law Messenger, No. ii., p. 338. 
(2) Op. cit. p. 389. M. Krassotsky is still living in Ufa. 
(3) Ibid., No. ii., p. 336. 





MEISSONIER AND THE SALON JULIAN. 


Ix 1868 M. Julian founded an academy of painting in the Passage 
des Panoramas, in the very rooms in which the illustrious Markouski 
had taught two generations how to dance. <A few biographical and 
personal details will be of interest concerning a man who, in the 


opinion of many competent judges, has done much to popularise and 
improve French art, concerning a man who, in the opinion of an 
equal number of competent judges, has done much to degrade and 
destroy it, concerning a man who to-day is the most notorious and 


powerful personage in the Paris art world, whose studios are in every 
quarter of the town, almost as numerous as brasseries, Whose pupils, 
in the past and present, are numbered by thousands, fear and hatred 
of whom have occasioned irreparable schism in La Société des Artistes 
Francais, dividing it in twain, one half remaining at the Salon under 
the presidency of M. Bouguereau, the other half following M. 
Meissonier to the Champ de Mars, there to found another society, 
La Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. 

M. Julian was once a shepherd in the south of France. In his 
native village he established a reputation for extraordinary strength 
and artistic capacity. He had thrown every young man within 
twenty miles in the wrestling contests, and he had astonished every 
one by the skill he showed in drawing. For a time his fate hung in 
the balance. A great wrestler or a great painter, which was it to 
be? The village decided that he was to be a painter and sent him 
to Paris. The young provincial walked about and wondered, read 
Balzac, dreamed, studied at the Beaux-Arts. But his artistic talents 
were slight, and a certain succes de scandale gained in Le Salon des 
Refusés for a picture in illustration of the last scene in Jto//a did 
not help him in the least towards selling his work. It is 
curious to note that in the same salon, Le Salon des Refusés, two 
men of undoubted genius—Manct and Whistler—laid the foun- 
dation stones of their future reputations. But the public could 
not then distinguish between the “Rolla,” by Julian, the “Le 
Déjeuner sur l’herbe,”’ by Manet, and the “Femme en Blanc,” by 
Whistler. All three pictures provoked an equal amount of sarcasm 
in the press, and an equal amount of laughter among the sightseers. 
Two of the three painters had genius, and were able to continue 
their art and conquer the public; the third, a subtle, crafty 
southerner, whose peasant blood had been but warmed in the sacred 
fire, found himself forced to seek a livelihood in artistic commercialism. 
His student days were over, he could expect nothing more either from 
his village or his parents, the time had come when he must support 
himself. But how? At some time all who have sought a livelihood 
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in art have been asked this question; and never, I believe, was it 
put more pitilessly than to Julian. Too proud to return home, 


confess failure, and take up his crook, Julian said No—the word 
reverberating in his brain as he questioned his garret walls, for 
his eyes fell only upon the coarse and crude art from which, 
notwithstanding his very real intelligence, he could not escape. He 
examined it in despair; and the iron of a despairing conviction forced 
him to admit that the struggle was hopeless. We may only work in 
conjunction with nature; none may war against her successfully ; 
and the wise man is he who judges if nature's opposition to his 
desire is real or only apparent; if it is real he abandons the battle. 
But Julian possessed just sufficient talent to obscure the truth, even 
to a point of rendering any certain reading of it an impossibility. 
There is the “ Rolla,” truly not a bad piece of painting. The naked 
flanks and back are full of colour, the drawing is hard and coarse, 
but, ma foi, c’est assez crane. 

Is not an insufficient talent the most cruel of all temptations ? 
Julian could not surrender his cherished hope, and yet he could 
not improve upon his “Rolla.” Worse still, the creative faculty 
withered in those days of poverty and privation ; he did not exhibit 
again for two years, he was forgotten, it became harder than ever 
to obtain a meal, and his thoughts turned swiftly surveying every 
horizon. Julian used to tell us stories of those days, making us feel 
how implacable nature had told, not the whole truth at once, but bit 
by bit in her own cruel fashion, and how she urged him at the same 
time to seek by other means the sweets of life for which his southern 
nature craved. He told us how suddenly, through some dreams of 
the old days, of the luminous south, of the great wrestling contests, 
the thought struck him that Paris knew nothing of these sports, and 
that, to grasp fortune securely, he had only to bring the champions, 
Oeur de Lion, (iil de Beeuf, Bras de Fer, to Paris, and show the 
Parisians the splendid Lutte Romaine. Hardly was the thought con- 
ceived than it was put into execution. A capitalist was found, and a 
light wooden circus was run up on a piece of waste ground some- 
where between the Rue Lafitte and the Rue Chateaudun. Julian 
departed for and returned from the south with five-and-twenty of the 
most famous wrestlers, and to stimulate public curiosity still further, 
with one announced to be unconquerable—L’ homme masqué. Soon all 
Paris was tremulous with curiosity to know who was the mysterious 
person in black hose and black mask, who came at the end of every 
performance and overthrew the victor in the preceding contests. 
The movement and press of bodies strain forward, even to the 
great danger of the precarious building! Now the unknown man, his 
task securely chained about his head, has appeared. See he throws 
down his white glove to any who may choose ‘to accept his challenge. 
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In the abandonment of the moment Sculpture awakes from her sleep 
of ages, and the circus seems like the frieze of an antique temple. 
A member of the Jockey Club paid Coeur de Lion a thousand 
francs to tear off the mask, but the heralds were able to intervene 
in time; spies were stationed at all the exits, /’omme masqué was 
followed by the swiftest horses, pursued far into the country, and 
when his carriage was overtaken it was found to be empty. It was 
said at the time that Julian himself was homme masqué, and to 
prove that this was not true he showed himself among the spectators 
while /’homme masqué was in the arena. 
At the end of the season Julian fuund that he had cleared over a 
hundred thousand francs. It would have been well if he had then 
sent the wrestlers home and sold the circus for firewood, for the 
novelty of the entertainment had worn off, and the heat in the 
following year was tropical. Julian lost all the money he had made, 
and once again had to turn to painting as a means of livelihood. He 
bethought himself of pupils, and becoming the tenant of the whilom 
halls of the illustrious Markouski, waited in the company of a model 
as patiently as he might. Julian was then a stout man of about 
thirty. The legs short and slightly bowed, the trunk that of a 
Hercules, an enormous width of shoulders, short, heavy arms. A 
dark beard covered the lower part of the face; large brown eyes 
interested you, likewise a voice soft and flexible ; add to this the 
charm of much visible strength and the gracious, winning manner of 
the sensual south. Although without capital and friends who could 
assist him, nature had, as the following anecdote will show, intended 
him to succeed in this new enterprise. Day after day passed ; Julian 
trembled at every noise on the staircase . . . a pupil ? One had come, 
that is to say, one was hesitating on the threshold. The model 
yawned over her knitting, the easels were set out in line-like squad- 
rons as if on a review day, the chairs were empty. It was a solitude 
comparable to that of the auditorium of the Odéon on anight when a 
tragedy is being played. Julian saw that the pupil was hesitating, 
that he was frightened by the mournful silence, and was seeking es- 
cape. Poor pupil! full of faith in the old legend he had expected the 
noise and gaiety of youth. Julian called him back gently, and ina 
voice tremulous with emotion said, “ You are going, sir; what is 
there that you do not approve of? Tell me what you wish to have 
changed and it shall be changedimmediately.”’ ‘Oh, nothing, nothing, 
but. . . ” “If you do not like the model she shall be changed.” 
“Oh no, on the contrary, 1 like the model very much.” “Then I 
think I can guess your reason: because you don’t see anyone here; 
but you will be able to work better without neighbours; besides, I 
did not engage to provide you with neighbours.” No, no, that is 
quite true.” “ Well, then remain.” 
Do we not see clearly that such qualities of tact and Lonhomie would 
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stand Julian in good stead, and win for him many subsequent 
victories? Three or four pupils, then a dozen. After the war, 
when work was resumed, the studio numbered about twenty. It was 
then, about the year 1872, that Julian succeeded in persuading Jules 
Lefebvre and Boulanger to pass round the room amongst the easels, 
giving words of advice on alternate weeks. But notwithstanding 
this advance in artistic tuition, the studio had not yet lost its 
character of a little family gathering; nearly all who worked there 
were Julian’s intimate acquaintances, if they were not his friends, 
and he used to go with us to Meudon and Bas Meudon, and 
after a long day spent in painting some picturesque old staircase, 
full of sunlight, or a quiet water-way lost in the shadows of an island, 
we would dine together in some humble river-side auberge, and then 
not unfrequently, as we sat smoking in the porch, the hot evening 
would awake in Julian some memory of his beloved South, and he 
would tell of his first years in Paris, when, a lone boy, with only 
























































Balzac for a friend, he would pass along the cemeteries, stopping to 
| peer through the railings, trembling lest he might meet the ghost 
t of Rastignac or La Palfarine; or he would tell the story of 
a Phomme masqué, and then his descriptious taking fire in our 
\ hearts, we demanded instruction in attack and counter-attack, 
§ and soon the moonlight was filled with straining and prostrate 
e forms. But as the studio filled with new faces Julian found it 
of necessary to withdraw from companionship with us, and his last 
ld confidence to us I remember was when the Government had closed 
od the schools in the Beaux-Arts for some more than usual cruelty or 
an barbarism perpetrated by a jocular student. Then Julian said to 
1e, afriend with whom he was walking in the Salon: “One day all this 
lel will belong to me.” On being questioned as to his meaning, he 
id- answered: ‘‘ Now that they have closed the Beaux-Arts, all the 
ide great painters that the next ten years may produce will come from 
n a my studio.” It is hardly to be thought that Julian entertained at 
ng, the time even a remote suspicion that he was speaking but the plain 
ese and literal truth. The closing of the Beaux-Arts could not but 
the prove to his advantage, and he interpreted the chance that had come 
in & to him as any other Gascon would have done. All who come from 





the south in Zola’s books, speak of “La conquéte de Paris.” A few 
weeks after Julian appeared at the studio with a medal in his hand. 
To succeed in England you must offer a new reading of the Book 
of Genesis ; to succeed in France you must offer medals. There are 
is many societies for the distribution of medals in France as there 
are associations in England for the propagation of dissent. We 
laugh at our religious crazcs, our friends across the Channel laugh 
at their medals, but neither our national characteristics nor theirs are 
affected thereby. We distribute tracts, the French distribute medals. 
Hairdressers and tailors have academies which award medals. The 
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societies of mutual help, gymnastic and shooting societies, choral 
and philharmonic societies have medals, palms, and crowns. The 
various societies for the preservation of human life are covered with 
medals; these medals are purchased; the Belgian diplomas cost 
from eight to ten francs, and on St. Nicholas-day every one walks 
about proudly, his breast covered with medals and multicoloured 
ribbons; yet not one out of every ten ever saved a fly fallen 
into a milk-jug from drowning. Pork butchers, bakers, the 
makers and the sellers of insect powder, rag pickers, and itinerant 
musicians, all have medals. Without this explanation of a French- 
man’s love of medals it would not be possible for the English reader 
to realise the real emotion produced in the studio, when Julian 
appeared at the door of his private room leading into the studio, 
holding a medal in his hand. He said, “ Everywhere in France 
there are medals! why should there not be medals in my studio? 
I have therefore decided to offer a medal each month for the best 
drawing or painting. ‘Those who wish to compete will send in their 
drawings and paintings on the last Saturday of the month, and on the 
following Monday M. Lefebvre will award the medal. And knowing 
well the necessities and temptations of a student’s life, and foresecing 
that the winner of a gold medal might find himself forced to dispose 
of it, and as he would get nothing like the original value for it, I 
have decided to give a hundred francs and a bronze medal. The first 
competition for this medal begins to-day.” 

Julian’s appeal to the instincts of his countrymen met with im- 
mediate response. Defore three months had passed every square 
foot of parquet in the whilom halls of the illustrious Markou- 
ski was occupied by an easel, and Julian had to seek for new pre- 
mises ; the fame of his medals soon reached England and America; 
every mail brought him new students. Events too were running in his 
favour Wearied by the constant protestations of the artists against 
its administration of the Salon, the Government, in 1881, surrendered 
its right to nominate the jury, giving up the Palais de |’ Industrie to 
the artists, with full power to manage their own affairs. Art was at 
last in the hands of the artists, art was free at last, no more oppres- 
sion, no more injustice, no more lagging behind in the mire of old 
wstheticisms. This time there were to be no mistakes. The exhibi- 
tors should elect their own jury. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more frankly democratic. But in art the democratic is always re- 
actionary. In 1830, the democrats were against Victor Hugo and 
Delacroix. When the Pall Mall Gazette started a plebiscite to de- 
termine which was the worst picture in the Academy, the intelligent 
‘‘middles”’ selected a very fine portrait by Mr. John Sargent; and when 
the three thousand exhibitors elected their own jury, their selection 
proved to be no more than a consecration of the art of M. Bouguereau. 
When we learn who are the three thousand exhibitors, no one will 
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wonder. All people who have once in their lives exhibited a draw- 
ing have a right to vote. Among the three thousand are found 
waiters in cafés, hackney-coachmen, lawyers’ clerks. An elderly 
spinster copies a drawing, it is accepted by accident, and she 
obtains a vote. Sketches are done by an artist and sent in the 
mame of one of his models, so that he may have many votes for 
those who, he thinks, will look after his interests. The Salon had 
not enjoyed democracy more than three years when it came to be 
noticed that the best places were occupied by pictures painted by 
es éléves de Julian, and that a large proportion of the medals 
were distributed among them. Julian had turned his business into 
a company, of which he was managing director, at forty thousand 
francs a year; M. Bouguereau received ten thousand francs a year 
for his professorial services, and it is said that more than one of the 
professors has money invested in the} studio. Branch-establish- 
ments had sprung up in every quarter of the town, eighteen in all, 
some of the larger ones numbering two hundred pupils. <A large 
proportion of these students could do a piece of painting that would 
pass muster; those who could not, had drawings done for them, and 
80 if came to pass that /es é/éves de Julian elected a jury devoted to 
their interests, and headed by their own professors. In return for the 
honour paid them, the professors gave the best places to their pupils 
and covered them with medals. 

Julian had conquered. He was omnipotent in the Salon. Buta 
turning-point comes in the affairs of all men, and the Universal 
Exhibition was to Julian what Leipzic was to Napoleon. The Uni- 
versal Exhibition being Government business, the election of the 
jury became the duty of one of the Ministers. It was undertaken 
by M. Proust, whose knowledge of art and advanced «xstheticism 
are well known, and he elected a jury more representative of 
France than of Julian’s studios; and this jury, being uncon- 
cerned with any but national interests, awarded some four hundred 
and odd recompenses, including medals, exempts, hors concours, and 
mentions honorables, to foreign artists. These exempts and hors 
concours, unless they meant free admission into exhibitions at the 
Salon, would mean nothing whatever, unless, indeed, they were 
considered as so many practical jokes played upon foreign exhibitors. 
But MM. Bouguereau, Lefébvre, Tony Robert Fleury, Benjamin 
Constant, and the many other professors of painting and sculpture 
in Julian’s studio, thought that it was far more important that 
les éléves de Julian should have good places in the Salon than that 
the foreign exhibitors should not be publicly insulted, and it was 
voted, at a meeting of Le Comité de la Société Francaise, that 
neither medal, nor the exempts, nor the hors concours awarded by 
M. Meissonier’s jury at the Universal Exhibition should have effect 
in the Salon. Very naturally M. Meissonier, and those who had 
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sat with him on the jury of the Universal Exhibition, protested very 
bitterly, denying the right of the committee to pass any such reso- 
lution. It therefore became necessary to call a general meeting of 
La Société des Artistes Francais ; in other words, of the three thou- 
sand exhibitors whose claim to artistic suffrage I have already 
alluded to. They assembled in their thousands—café waiters, 
hackney-coachmen, professional models, &c. Needless to say that 
a “whip” marked urgent had been sent round the studios, and 
at the head of many hundreds Julian arrived in person at the Salle 
Jean on one of the last days of December. This big man with 
bowed legs and colossal shoulders, this shepherd from the south, this 
ancient wrestler, a sort of modern Tamburlane, directed the ap- 
plause and urged his men to the ballot-boxes without further parley. 
It was the fight of a studio for its life—one of those dramatic 
scenes of contemporary life with which Zola has irrevocably asso- 
ciated his genius. 

The mutterings of an approaching storm were heard along the 
extremities of the vast hall, and the annual reports of work done 
were listened to with indifference. It was not until M. Tony Robert 
Fleury spoke of the Universal Exhibition that he succeeded in 
obtaining public attention. Then you might have heard the pro- 
verbial pin drop. He wound up his speech with a solemn appeal for 
the maintenance of peace and mutual agreement. ‘‘ Do not forget 
the value and power of the association; think of the way we have 
trodden together now for several years; think of the difficulties we 
have surmounted together. Think calmly of the best means of 
arriving at some agreement, and let us, my dear colleagues, unite 
in one body, so that we may defend this society which, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, we founded to guard our interests, our dignity, and 
our liberties.” This peroration was received with unanimous 
applause. Then M. Bouguereau, in the name of the Committee, 
submitted to the assembly Clause 7 in the orders of the day. 

Here is the clause : 

‘* The Committee ask the General Assembly to decide by a yes or a no whether 
the awards given at the Universal Exhibition will prevail in our Annual Exhibi- 
tions, that is to say, will they carry with them the right of hors concours and 
exempts ?” 

In turn, and sometimes together, M. Bouguereau, M. Tony 
Robert Fleury, and the many other professors and shareholders 
in Julian’s studio, urged the meeting to vote that the awards given 
at the Universal Exhibition should carry with them no right in the 
annual exhibition at the Salon. 

Here is their argument : 

‘‘ During the nine years—this year 1890 is the tenth—that the artists have 
managed the Salon, there have been distributed each year about 85 medals 
thus: painting, 40; sculpture, 21; architecture, 12; engraving, 12; and this 
brings the sum total of hors concours and exempts to 1,586; if there be added to 
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this sum the 493 given to foreign artists in the Universal Exhibition, we 
obtain a total of 2,079 exempts and hors concours. 

“As each of these has a right to send two works to the Salon, if they use 
their rights, we obtain a total of 4,158 works that are passed without examina- 
tion by the jury. 

“In 1876, there were 2,095 paintings exhibited ; in 1881, 2,248; and in 1888, 
3,586 ; this gives an average of 2,310 works exhibited yearly in the Salon; there 
would therefore be 1,848 exempts and hors concours for which places could not be 
found. We should aim at the opposite result; for, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, 1,500 places are necessary for the young artists.” 


To this Meissonier replied : 


“My dear Colleagues, I must tell you that the high distinction which 
has been accorded to me isa decoration which is shared by you all; it isa 
manifestation which places the arts on a level with the most beautiful things. 

“‘T must explain to you that the new awards cannot cause any prejudice 
to the members non-exempts of the Société des Artistes Frangais ; the exempts 
who, it is true, have the right, will not all send two works. ‘To prove this, 
it is only necessary to read the figures of the last three years. These are 
the figures relating to painting: in 1887, there were 875 exempts; they only 
sent 621 canvases and 21 drawings; in 1889 there were 929; they only sent 
562 canvases and 89 drawings. You see that the new exempts are less 
terrifying than you were led to believe; and in architecture and sculpture, 
without fear of falling wide of the mark, we may base our calculation on these 
figures. 

‘*A great deal too much has been made of the 493 foreigners, and it has 
been used as a means to frighten you. But an equal number cannot be found 
again for the next ten years. It would require a universal exhibition. 
Foreigners will not find every year governments and syndicates to pay for 
the transport of their works.” 


M. Meissonier could not continue; his speech was interrupted by 
the Julian cohorts massed in front, and by cries of “Tais ta gueule”’ 
on his right. Turning to them, he said: “Mes chers confréres, car je veux 
bien vous encore appeler ainsi; ”” but with still more horrible cries he 
was howled down, and in the unearthly din Julian was seen urging his 
legionaries to the ballot-boxes. A few of the committee declared 
that they would resign. Fearing, however, that they might recon- 
sider their determination, Roll asked them to sign their names; and 
there were but nine, including Meissonier, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Carolus Duran, Duez, Dagnan, Bouseret, Gervex, Roll, Walter. 
A few minutes after, Meissonier reascended the. platform: and 
having read out the names of dissident members of committee, and 
stated again the reason of their resignations, he said : 


‘** But before I leave you, my dear colleagues, let me tell you it is deplorable 
that artists should band together like you; that men of heart and honour, 
Frenchmen before all, cannot rise to a region suffiviently high to understand 
that above the interests of particular groups and societies there is a sentiment 
of patriotism which, after the triumph of the Universal Exhibition, ought to 
overrule all, and that France by no faction of her children should seek to 
diminish the value of the awards that foreigners received thankfully at our 
hands with public acknowledgment.” 


This protest, delivered, it appears, with all the fire and energy of 
Gambetta in his best moments, was received with some slight applause 
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in the midst of an extraordinary tumult which Tony Robert Fleury 
and Garnier strove vainly to calm. Then again did Julian excite 
his legionaries onwards to the ballot-boxes. But without waiting 
for the poll to be taken Meissonier left, declaring “‘ that from no point 
of view could he admit a vote upon a question in which our national 
honour was compromised.” 

He retired with his followers to Ledoyen. There happened at 
that moment to be a man distributing the prospectuses of some 
obscure studio. ‘Never mind your prospectuses,” said Roll, “here 
are four francs, and keep shouting for the next hour that M. Meis- 
sonier has retired to Ledoyen to arrange the constitution of a 
new society.” Roll spoke at random, but the words were happily 
chosen, and, half an hour after, some fifty or sixty eminent painters 
had severed their connection with the old society and given in their 
adhesion to the new and yet unborn society. This number of painters 
included some twenty-five members of the committee of the Société 
des Artistes Francais, and it was resolved that these should go, with 
Meissonier at their head, and explain how they had come to resign 
their connection with the old society of fine arts, and their plan for the 
founding a new and truly national one, which would be able to offer 
that hospitality to the foreign artists which the Salon had refused. 
M. Meissonier spoke as brilliantly as before, but his eloquence could 
not prevent the question: How many are you? twenty-five out of 
how many ? eighty-five? M. Tirard, who had till then been listen- 
ing with singular satisfaction to all that Meissonier had to say 
in defence of the national honour, could not but feel himself obliged 
to advise the twenty-five dissidents to return and arrange their 
differences as best they could. He was, it appears, on the point 
of dismissing the delegation, when one of those comic incidents 
occurred which so often turn the scale. Some one, it never 
was discovered who, cried out, at the last moment:—“ Mais toute 
la province est avec nous.” Then,” cried M. Tirard, rising as if he 
were impelled by the sudden loosing of a spring, “if the pro- 
vinces are with you, I am with you too. I will speak, and you are 
at liberty to make my words public.” He told them that they had 
his entire sympathy ; he authorised them to make known the step 
they had taken. The same delegation proceeded immediately to 
M. Falliéres to explain to him the reasons that brought about the 
dissidence. M. Falliéres answered that the society in progress of 
formation had all his sympathies: and he shortly after placed at 
its disposal the galleries of the Exhibition in the Champ de Mars. 

Every day fresh artists withdrew from the old and went over to the 
new society; the secession increased, and the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, seriously alarmed, called another meeting, where a reso- 
lution, proposed by M. Garnier, to do away with all exempts, was 
unanimously adopted. This being done, MM. Guillaume, Garnier, 
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and Bonnat called on Meissonier to name a commission that might 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. But Meissonier refused cate- 
gorically to enter into discussion with the old society. ‘The new 
society,” he said, ‘‘ has been founded ; its statutes have been approved 
of; it is too late for compromise.” This phrase afforded Meis- 
sonier’s followers much gratification; it shows the amount of 
animus that existed, and it is probable that, if all their demands 
had been granted, they would not have returned to the Salon 
under the headship of M. Bouguereau. Until then the plea of 
patriotism had alone been put forward as the motive of the seces- 
sion, but under the elegant phrases about the honour of France and 
justice to the foreigners who had contributed so largely to the success 
of the glorious exhibition, there lay a second motive, as important in 
determining the action of the dissidents as the first. The first was 
flown in the face of the world, a pennon; the second was sunk deep 
in the heart, an anchor. And a good stout anchor too, did hatred 
of Julian’s studio prove in the swift-running tide of secession. 
Deep fixed it lay, unmoved, keeping the vessel’s head well off shore, 
and never alluded to in public speech until all shoals and sandbanks 
were cleared. ‘ The plan of Julian’s studio,” said Meissonier, “ since 
it has become necessary to name it, was prepared long ago, and 
executed in every detail. Even those who proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, ran to the ballot-boxes, Julian himself excit- 
ing the waverers.” 

And it is in fact Julian’s studio that endows the secession of the 
French artists in the Salon with a deep and grave significance, that 
raises it from the triviality of a petty dispute and makes of it a matter 
of national, perhaps I should say international, importance. Very 
little does it matter to us whether M. Bouguereau and M. Meissonier 
hold different exhibitions in the Champs Elysées and the Champ de 
Mars, or abjure their differences, and in perfect communion open one 
exhibition to the artists of the whole world; but what does concern 
us, and very deeply indeed, is that we should preserve unsullied our 
own beautiful English art traditions—I mean the eighteenth century 
traditions bequeathed to us by Gainsborough and Reynolds, and 
worthily continued even unto the present generation by Millais and 
Orchardson. 

Twenty years ago the mischief began. It began then to be 
generally regarded as a truth that it was necessary to go to Paris 
to learn painting. Twenty years ago we began to tire of the 
naiveté, the quaintness, the simplicity of our English drawing, 
because it did not measure so correctly with the model as those 
done in the Beaux-Arts; and we became infected, about the time 
I speak of, with a desire of construction, that is the mapping 
out of the figure into so many dioramic shapes, some to be filled with 
light, some with shadow. We began then dimly to understand that 
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the figure should be “built up,” that to draw by the character, as 
we had hitherto been content to do, was but the infancy of art, 
whereas to draw by the “ masses ” was its manhood and apotheosis. So 
we went to France to learn to draw by the “ masses,” and there we 
heard of “solid painting,” and we were told that all other painting was 
primitive and barbarous. The special temperament of the artist, we 
learnt, was nothing to the point ; there was /a bonne peinture, la 
peinture au premier coup, which was produced in such and such a 
way, and if we could not learn the trick, it was clear that nature 
had not intended us to be artists. And we were introduced to the 
nude model, propped up on boxes, or standing in a conventional pose, 
hand on hip. We were told to count the number of heads, and 
to mark them off on our paper; then with the plumb-line we were 
shown how to determine the sway of the figure. It drops through 
the ear, the right breast, the hipbone, passing, let us say, through 
the heel. The leading measurements and general lines being thus 
obtained, note was taken how much of the body fell to the 
left and right of our plumb-line, and we were instructed to sketch 
in, drawing by the masses of light and shade. This was the way, 
and the only way, to learn to draw, we were assured ; we needed not 
to think of anything but the studio model; the world in the fields 
and the streets, that living world full of passionate colour and 
joyous movement, was but an illusive temptation ; the studio model 
was the truth, the truth in essence; if we could draw the nude, we 
could draw anything. For the success of the studio it was necessary 
that this should be accepted as an article of faith. In the highest 
sense to draw the nude is well-nigh impossible ; in another sense, it 
is almost as easy to draw from the nude as from the flat. I have seen 
hundreds draw the posed studio model fairly well, but to catch the 
movement of a man’s hands, say, as he lights a match, is quite 
another thing. To do that at all satisfactorily demands great skill 
and knowledge, and no one can learn of another to do it well. 

But it will be argued that those who are geniuses of the first rank 
will separate themselves from Julian’s. This is not so certain as 
some of us think, but I will let the point pass; I am concerned rather 
with the preservation of the character of our art as a whole than 
with the genius of the favoured few, and I will ask those who think 
this of no consequence to look at some ordinary English work done 
fifty years ago and compare it with the best work done at Julian’s. 
The English work is simple and racy of the soil, full of an engaging 
ignorance, au moins les figures ne sont pas bien construites, The 
French work is cosmopolitan and pedantic. A drawing by West- 
hall, for instance, would not measure very correctly with the model, 
but Westhall’s drawing is homely and English, and we love it for 
its old-fashioned air, for the sentiment of the time that it reffects so 
naively ; and in the decoration of a room it takes a hybrid place, 
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existing somewhere between an artistic bibelot and a work of art, 
something more than one, something less than the other. But what 
charm will any of the mechanical drawings and paintings done in 
Julian’s studio have in fifty years time? not more I think than that 
of a machine-painted plate. Another example: Stubbs was not a 
great artist, but his pictures exhale an English air that will always 
be pleasant ; and this particular air he acquired by remaining at 
home, by remaining ignorant of all but English influences. The 
artists of the last century and the artists of the beginning of this 
century were content to till one plot of ground, planting there always 
the same flower, they were content with the only true genius—/e 
génic de terroir. Only by being parochial, in the first instance, may 
any man’s art become cosmopolitan in the end. Parochialism has been 
hitherto the distinguishing character and charm of the English 
school ; until about twenty years ago the English artist consistently 
rejected all elaborate systems of education, choosing rather to culti- 
vate his own individuality than any trick of hand; but for the last 
twenty years public education has been preferred to self-education ; 
and the walls of every exhibition, be it held in New York, Sydney, or 
London, is hung with painting as it is taught in Julian’s studio. 
From every wall it looks down upon us with its stereotyped, educa- 
tional, school-board stare. 

But the French artists are, as we have seen, determined to crush 
the illegitimate influences that this studio exercises in the Salon. 
It is well that the dignity of art should be upheld, and our confréres 
should have our full sympathy in their efforts to wipe away all 
suspicion of intrigue and favoritism from their exhibitions; but our 
concern in the matter lies far deeper than theirs, far deeper than 
the false distribution of a few medals, for we are concerned to pre- 
serve what remains of our artistic tradition. The commercialism of 
Julian’s studio is the most flagrant, its appeal to England and 
America the loudest, but its influence on our artis hardly more detest- 
able than that of another Parisian studio. True, had I to choose 
I would accept Duran’s instruction in preference to Bouguereau’s, 
but, exercised on English talent, or even genius, both are disastrous, 
for both are un-English. Italian influence destroyed Flemish art in 
the sixteenth century; French influence is destroying English art in 
the nineteenth. So, if it behoves French artists to separate them- 
selves from all alliance with Julian’s studio, it is doubly desirable 
that English artists, English art critics, all interested in English 
art to whom the ways of public speech and writing are open, 
should, forgetting all internecine broils, unite in upholding our own 
Academy, which at least is not corrupt, and endeavour to teach love 
of England to the youth within and without its walls, who, discontented 
with the naive simplicity of our tradition, are turning their eyes 
towards Paris. Grorce Moore. 
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THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


WE are only now in a position to realise what the sober and enlight- 
ened part of America thinks of the rejection of the Copyright Bill 
by Congress. It is a curious fact, that in spite of the intimate and 
ever-increasing connection between the United States and ourselves, 
the geographical isolation of the American continent continues to 
delay, and even to obscure, our conception of American events. 
Between us lies “ the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” and so long 
as our principal newspapers are more solicitous about providing their 
readers with minute telegraphic information from Philippopoli than 
from New York or Washington, and so long as the Times continues 
to regard Philadelphia as the capital of that Transatlantic Republic, 
of which it has so vague a conception, we must continue to wait 
for our exact news, until some other event nearer home has destroyed 
the freshness of its interest. Hence it was quite impossible, in the 
light of any of the telegrams sent off last month, to know what the 
honest section of American society and of the press thought of the 
unexpected and, as it seemed to us, overwhelming blow dealt to 
the principles of literary integrity. 

The post has now brought letters and newspapers, and we may 
consider the question without the hysterics either of denunciation or 
of despair. America is very much ashamed, and not a little angry, 
but apparently continues in firm hope of a prompt return to sanity 
on the part of Congress. Among the desultory statements which 
the letter-bag has brought, one is of peculiar interest. Dr. Harris, 
who is United States Commissioner of Education, speaking directly 
after the rejection of the Bill, remarked :— 

‘“*T feel the strongest possible interest in the passage of the Copyright Bill 
when it comes up for re-consideration, and I have little doubt that it will get 
through this time. The principle of strict justice is behind %. It is in the 
interest of honesty, and this is a case where, most emphatically, ‘ honesty is the 
best policy.’ The present state of things is not stimulating to our patriotism.” 

It is not, indeed ; and this has been almost universally felt among 
the educated classes. The misfortune seems to be that in America, 
where a certain kind of education is more widely diffused than in 
any other country, the Congressman who is incompetent to deal 
with a question like copyright knows just enough to prevent him 
from being willing to leave the matter to the consideration of his 
betters. Eight or nine years ago Spain passed, without the least 
difficulty, an:admirably compendious law for the protection of intel- 
lectual property. Has the Spanish Cortes, then, more interest in 
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books, and pictures, and music than the American House of Repre- 

sentatives? Probably not; but in Spain the average Parliamentary 
man leaves to his government a question which is indifferent to him, 
but which is not quite indifferent to the semi-educated and abnor- 
mally political representative of Illinois or Indiana. Congressmen, 
of course, are not thinking of the literary coteries of Boston, but, it 
must be presumed, of supposititious masses of uncultivated, yet book- 
buying constituents, among whom “ deficiency of culture and defi- 
ciency of conscience”’ may, they hope, in Colonel John Hay’s phrase, 

go hand-in-hand. 

It has probably not been made plain to English readers how the 
representatives in Congress of this class of voters have been influ- 
enced in raising their insane opposition. The arguments which 
seem to have done most to affect the division in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were those formulated (and, I am told, with an eloquence 
and charm of manner worthy of a decent cause ) by Mr. Payson, of 
Illinois. The other leading opponent of copyright, Mr. Hopkins, is 
also an ornament, by the way, to Illinois; and the passion for other 
e people’s chattels would seem to be particularly keen in that amiable 

neck of land which divides Lake Michigan from the Mississippi. 
Mr. Payson’s speech, which it was so agreeable to listen to, is pass- 
ably dull to read. The sweet, piercing notes with which this Mer- 
cury charmed the hands of his countrymen into the pockets of their 
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y neighbours have lost tone in crossing the Atlantic. But the follow- 
or ing passage seems to present to us Mr. Payson at his most persuasive 
y; moment :— 

Ly **T have no doubt that if I could go into the library of the gentleman from 
oh New York, every book that I would find there would be bound in morocco, 
is, sumptuous books, and shelves crowded with them; every engraving upon his 


walls would have a mammoth gilt frame about it; all that great wealth could 
buy would be there without regard to expense, except [? unless] the gentleman 
from New York is in favour of putting art upon the free-list, as I have under- 
al stood ; so his pictures would come in free of duty. Men who are millionaires 
and have no end to their money are in favour of this thing—free pictures for 





. themselves and high-priced books for the poor ; but the poor man who handles 
>a adollar only when it bears upon it the impress of a hand that is calloused with 
“A toil, and which is moistened by sweat which comes from his brow, if he wants 
; toread a copy of the Fortnightly Review, possibly even in his lowly station, 
ng having more delight in literary matters than the gentleman from New York may 
- have (applause), and yet [sic], by the legislation which the gentleman from New 
- York is strenuously endeavouring to pass here, he is asked to pay 75 cents for 


In that, when the American publisher will furnish it to him for 40 cents. I say 
eal  % the gentleman from New York, I am for legislation for the benefit of the 
im Poor, rather than for the man who lives in a palace.” 
his The accents of the Chrysostom of Illinois must be dulcet indeed if 
ast he is able to win a majority of twenty-eight with such stuff as this. 
el- [The fallacy about the callous-handed son of toil was promptly 
in J exposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, with all his ancient 
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vivacity, remarked, “I cannot see that a callus on the palm confers 
any better claim to fair treatment than a furrow in the forehead and 
an aching in the brain.” As to the extremely vulgar gibes about 
the mammoth gilt frames and the morocco bindings, a child might 
have twitched Mr. Payson’s mantle, and have suggested to him that 
you can bind Hawthorne just as sumptuously as you can Thackeray, 
and that a Sheraton shrine will hold tooled first editions of Poe no 
less conveniently than those of Tennyson. (The former are much more 
hard to get, but that does not affect Mr. Payson.) The rich or the 
homely covering given to books when once they exist in America 
has nothing to do with the question at all. There is no copyright in 
frames or in bindings, and voters should be competent to realise that 
fact even in the recesses of Springfield, Ill. 

It is plain, of course, to a mean capacity, that Mr. Payson and his 
fellows were only darkening counsel when they introduced their 
catch-penny diatribes against the ostentation of New York collectors. 
This was merely done with the genius of the professional demagogue, 
to make them seem the champions of the poor. The real argument, 
the only decent pretext upon which any honest man can build his 
objection to copyright, is the hypothesis that it is the duty of 
Congress to strain a point of morality, and legislate for the benefit 
of the poorer members of the State. All sorts of hidden strings 
were pulled, it is understood, but the one ostensible argument, the 
solitary suggestion that the Illinois pirates dared to produce in 
favour of their piracies, was that the humble citizen will be deprived 
of a benefit. Even if it should be proved that this is the case, the 
pedant would have much to say. If the humble burglar enters my 
house at night, and is driven away before he makes off with my 
electro-plate, he is deprived of a benefit to the amount of several 
shillings, yet the law frowns upon his enterprise. But let us take 
the lower view of morals—the view accepted in the State of Illinois. 
Let us waive morality, and ask whether it is a fact that the poor 
man is benefited by the present system. 

At first it may seem as though he is. He is able to buy certain 
kinds of books which would cost him several shillings in England 
for a modest ten-pence. It therefore appears that the remote person 
in the cabin of Dakota does really obtain the benefit of the 
difference between these two sums by the act of rapine which his 
Government makes legally possible to him. But the more minutely 
we examine this advantage of his, the more it dwindles, and the less 
certain does it become that any real gain is involved. In the first 
place, whatever gain there is, in all the vast existing body of English 
literature, would be still at his service. Not only does the projected 
Bill not cover the classics of our race, but it is not retrospective 
by aday. If it had passed the jealous janitors from Illinois, their 
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favourite backwoodsmen would not merely possess Shakespeare and 
Dickens, Bunyan and Thackeray, in all perpetuity, but could have 
gone on indulging in twenty-cent issues of Mr. Haggard’s Beatrice, 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills. When we 
consider what English literature, and particularly English fiction, 
consists of, the importance and attractiveness of the books still left 
totally unprotected would be pretty considerable. But not merely 
will all English books of the past, published up to the eve of the 
passing of the law, remain cheap, but the English books of the 
future, if they are first-rate or of high popular interest, will become 
cheap also. To follow this we must bear in mind what the conditions 
of book-buying in the United States are. 

In all this question of copyright it is mainly fiction which is under 
consideration. Prohibit by a fiat all writing of novels, and the dis- 
cussion about copyright would sink into desuetude. As far as fiction 
is concerned, then, a radical difference exists between the procedure 
of England and of America. In England, as we know, the library 
system prevails. The vast majority of novels are issued in the form 
of three large volumes, no copies of which are bought by the public, 
but all by the proprietors of lending libraries, who pass them from 
hand to hand among their clients. If there is much said about a 
novel, every one wants to borrow it ; the circulating libraries find that 
itis greatly in demand, and they buy more copies for lending, and 
ever more. It is in this way, at the price of thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence, that English novels make their way. If they are 
greatly successful, they pass into the second stage, that of the one- 
volume form, priced at three and sixpence or six shillings, and this 
is bought for private possession. Now the opponents of copyright 
pretend that people want to force down the throats of American 
buyers the three-volume novel at thirty-one and sixpence, and they 
doquently contrast this with the modest twenty cents. But, under 
ho circumstances would the three-volume novel exist in America, 
where the library system is quite unknown. In that country people 
do not borrow, they buy their books, and if copyright were passed a 
dozen times, the novel would be originally issued in what is its 
second form with us, the one volume at three and sixpence or less. 

Whether copyright is passed or no, British writers, and in parti- 
tular, British novelists, must learn to realise that the day of ex- 
pensive popular books is over in America. There will always be 
beautiful issues and éditions de luxe, such as certain American pub- 
lishers know so well how to produce, but unillustrated books for use, 
such as novels and travels, will never r again}be produced on the old 
&xpensive system. America is like France in this respect, and when 
‘opyright i is gained, it will be gained for books which will have to be 
issued as much as possible in the form of the three frances fifty 
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yellow-covered roman. It must not be forgotten that a buying 
public for such issues has been formed in America, such a public as 
does not yet exist in England, and there may even be said a good 
word, in retrospect, for the old-fashioned American book-pirate. It 
was he who first taught Americans to buy books ; he was the means 
by which the habit of purchasing to read, instead of borrowing to 
read, was made a national one. We may now drop a tear upon his 
unregarded grave, since his day is certainly over, while the practice 
of book-buying survives, and will doubtless continue to survive. 

The possible harm to be done to the callous-handed son of toil in 
Illinois or Dakota is therefore whittled away to this, that if he 
desires to read future novels by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, directly they are published, he will probably be 
obliged to pay from two to three shillings for them instead of tenpence. 
But, as I have said, if a book is liked, it will very soon come down 
to a lower and fully reasonable price. It will not, to be sure, come 
down to twenty cents, but is it desirable that it should? No one 
who is familiar with what the competitive enterprise of piratical 
firms has reduced English fiction to in America will be likely to say 
that it is desirable. The stolen British novel is brought out in a 
shape that is not merely ugly and undignified in itself, but calculated 
to produce a contempt for literature, a besotted idea of what a book 
is. The cheapest forms of European fiction in America are not to 
be distinguished from the baser sorts of newspaper. You find them 
thrown away in the carriages of the elevated railroad. People buy 
them at one station on a country railway and toss them away at the 
next. No one keeps them after reading them; they would debase 
the most modest cottage bookshelf. They have nothing whatever in 
common with a library. If Mr. Payson thinks that it does people 
any good to force literary shoddy of this kind upon them he is wel- 
come to his opinion, but he is likely to get few thinking readers to 
agree with him. 

If it be an excellent thing to read many bad books, then, indeed, it 
is possible that the present system is one of considerable service to 
the community. But if not, then the American reader may surely 
bear with equanimity the prospect of a change which will have the 
result of tending to the extinction of bad fiction. At present any- 
thing can be taken for nothing, and therefore there is no reason why 
whatever will just sell enough to meet the expenses of printing 
should not be passed through the pirate’s mill. But when some- 
thing has to be paid to the maker of the book, when the owner of 
the intellectual property is protected by the law, then only those 
books in which there is a real value will be able to exist. The good 
novels will enjoy such a success as their authors never dreamed of 
before ; but there will be a great massacre of innocents and idiots. 
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Desolate persons in Dakota may have to pay twenty pence instead 
of tenpence for a good story, but they will hardly require our sym- 
pathy for that. They must read their books twice over. 

We see, therefore, that there will be no real injury done to any 
class in America, and that even the apparent injury will be confined 
within a very narrow and problematical range. This being the case 
—and these facts are of course much more patent in America than 
here—what can be the secret of opposition to the Bill? Who 
opposes? We are told by the Congressmen that “the people ” of 
America are unfavourable to international copyright. In the face 
of such a statement, it is well to look somewhat closely into facts 
and see who are the supporters of the proposed legislation to which 
“the people ”’ are so adverse. It can hardly be the Government, as 
at present constituted, which opposes the movement, for President 
Harrison said in his last message to Congress, December 3, 1889, 
“The enactment of such a law (insuring copyright) would be emi- 
nently wise and just.” It can hardly be the leaders of the other 
side in politics, since, three days later, Ex-President Cleveland 
wrote :— 

“It seems to me very strange that a movement having so much to recom- 
mend it to the favour of just and honest men should languish in the hands of 


our law-makers. It is not pleasant to have forced upon one the reflection that 
perhaps the fact that it is simply just and fair is to its present disadvantage.” 


Itis not the authors of America, so patronisingly protected by the 
weal of Illinois, who long for this particular species of “ protection,” 
since 144 authors, 18 more than the Congressmen who voted with 
Messrs. Hopkins and Payson, signed the petition in favour of copy- 
tight. Almost every name that ever was heard of is there, from the 
venerable George Bancroft down to that youngest of the Graces, the 
vivacious Amélie Rives. In the arts and sciences, in the vast body 
of the active representatives of education, among doctors, lawyers, 
ad professional men generally, scarcely a voice has been raised save in 
ipprobation of the principle of Copyright. Even the American pub- 
lishers and printers have given their support to the scheme, although 
vith the introduction of what is supposed to be a dangerous clause, the 
little rift within the lute, of which not enough account has been 
taken, the proviso “that no modifications be accepted that fail to pro- 
tide for the printing [in the United States] of foreign books securing 
American copyright.” Of this snake in the grass, something must 
presently be said, but with this personal demand granted, the pub- 
lshers and printers are at one with all other educated persons in 
meommending copyright. Since the action of Congress, the Ame- 
ican press, universally, and without respect to shades of political 
inion, has protested that “the stain of the defeat of the copyright 
Measure must be wiped out.” Yet, says the benevolence of the 
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House of Representatives, “‘the people’”’ are adverse. Who and 
what are “ the people,” in a question of literature, if all the classes 
in any way affected by or interested in literature are excluded ? 
The answer perhaps is that the buyers are “the people,” and 
they, as buyers, are silent. It cannot be said that the buyer has 
ever, in this orgy of confused property, discriminated between 
authorised and unauthorised editions. He has been apathetic, and 
it is his deplorable inactivity or indifference which gives a handle to 
demagogues to pretend that he is in opposition. But an opportunity 
has now, at last, been given him of thoroughly comprehending the 
position of affairs, and there can be little doubt that he will let Mr. 
Payson and his comrades see pretty plainly on which side the cat 










umps. 

Much has been said about the supposed danger of the demand to 
which I just now referred, the proviso that, as the International 

Typographical Union expressed it last year, “said bill shall contain 

a clause which guarantees absolutely that all books copyrighted in 

this country [America] shall be printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States.” The question is a technical and a 

difficult one, but I confess that the importance given to it by some 

English critics seems to me exaggerated. No doubt the ideal Copy- 

right Bill would leave the trade in books absolutely free, but, in th: 

first experiment, it is too much to expect that vested interests, like 
those of the printers of America, will not make themselves heard. 

Whatever system of copyright is introduced is not likely to be final 

Half a loaf, or even a loaf with a disagreeable proportion of alum in 
it, is better than no bread. We cannot expect a great nation to be 
so unselfish as to legislate at once on the naked moral principle, 

Because the authors are prominent and active, we are apt to forge! 

how few they are. What does Congress care for the interests o/ 
authors, as human beings, a body of persons, that is to say, possess- 
ing certainly fewer than five hundred votes in all? The author 
are scarcely a profession. The publishers and printers, though | 
themselves very few in number, do constitute, in combination, a kind 
of guild. It is absurd and troublesome, no doubt, that books should 
be set twice, but it is very commonly done even now, when there is 
no obligation. Many books, on the present system, are set mor 
often than that. I am told that Mr. Haggard’s She, on its first 
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appearance in America, was simultaneously set six times. Of course, gy, 
the English printer says that this clause takes the bread out of his rej 
mouth, but it scarcely concerns the English author. Indeed, it willl pay, 





probably prove a positive advantage to the novelist that he should bef og, 
printed at once, in America, in the form adapted to the habits of the tp, 
American book-buyer. this 
In the meantime, let no one suppose that copyright is postponed a) _ 
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for another fifty years. The news of the defeat the other day was 
received in this country as though the whole question was settled 
in the negative for ever, and Prospero’s broken staff buried certain 
fathoms in the earth. But, on the contrary, the general opinion of all 
those who know America best, in America itself, seems to be that 
the passing of copyright by Congress is a certain thing, and even 
now at hand. The fact is that although the educated classes in the 
United States have taken an interest in this abstract idea of copy- 
right, this vague development of the toleration of intellectual 
property by the law, the great mass of the people has hitherto not 
understood the matter in the least, has not followed the arguments 
for it, and has slumbered on in complete apathy. But at last some- 
thing has happened which has roused universal attention. Congress 
has committed an act which the press from Maine to Arizona clamour- 
ously declares to be an infamy. ‘‘ What was a blot on the good 
name and fame of this nation,” say the newspapers of every class, 
“has become a stain.” America, exceedingly apathetic as its public 
opinion is on ordinary occasions, has an extraordinary faculty for 
unanimous action when it has really perceived that a condition of 
things is a “blot” on its moral reputation. The ery of “Stop 
thief!” has been shouted through the length and breadth of the 
Republic, and I am informed that even among his own remote con- 
stituents, Mr. Payson has won nothing of esteem by his pretentious 
defence of “the privileges of the poor.” The American Copyright 
League has not been dismayed, nor has it sat down for a moment 
after the defeat. It has struck the moral iron of the nation while it 
was hot, and all over the United States Mr. Lowell’s excellent quat- 
tain is winning converts :— 

‘In vain we call old notions fudge, 

And bend our conscience to our dealing, 


The Ten Commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


“ This is the very moment,” writes another leader of public opinion 
in America, Mr. R. W. Gilder, “for every citizen who has regard 
for the national honour to write to his Congressman in behalf of the 
Bill—which is, in fact, still pending.” This is literally true, since 
oly three weeks after the rejection of the old measure, the House 
Committee on Patents ordered a favourable report on a Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Simonds, of Connecticut, which is identical with the 
rejected International Copyright Bill, with a solitary exception, 
namely, that it contains a section providing that “it shall be of 
effect only where reciprocal advantages are granted by foreign coun- 
tries to American authors.” We have every reason to expect for 
this measure a very different reception from that which startled us 
all last month, and which really meant nothing more than the trick 
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of a few adventurous demagogues trading upon the apathy of 
Congress. 

But when Copyright passes at length, when some morning we 
wake up to read that America has wiped off this stain upon her cha- 
racter, what is to be the result? The first result, one fears, will be 
a great disappointment to scores of moderately distinguished English 
authors, who imagine that Congress has but to legalise the status of 
foreign intellectual property in America, to double or even treble 
their receipts. There is a good deal of vague and optimistic hope 
felt in literary circles, and nourished, I am afraid, not a little by 
rese-coloured beams darted through the spectacles of our friend Mr. 
Walter Besant, to whom the profession of author owes so immense a 
debt for his encouragement, sympathy, and active partisanship. It 
is ugly to throw cold water on these hopes, but what are the facts? 
Certain persons—perhaps at the extreme limit, fifteen authors, male 
and female—will experience an instant and large increase in the value 
of their future property. A considerable number of other authors, 
almost wholly novelists, will be able to make rather better terms 
than they make now, and will secure somewhat improved receipts. But 
the bulk of the writing tribe, and among them some who have the most 
celebrated of living names, will find that American copyright im- 
proves their financial condition not an iota. Unless books are com- 
paratively short, unless they are strictly popular in character, unless 
they have some sudden impulse given them from without, they are, 
at the present time, when they could be snatched for nothing, not 
reprinted in America. I may mention a case which is sufficiently 
startling. As I am positively assured, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and his Descent of Man, the former now more than thirty years old, 
have never been reprinted in America, no pirate having cared to 
compete with the New York firm which buys plates of the editions 
of those great works from Darwin’s English publishers. If this be 
really the fact, it is one which is calculated to moderate the hopes of 
English producers of all literary wares except novels, since Darwin’s 
property in his books must have been precisely, or almost precisely, 
the same during those thirty years, as it would have been if copy- 
right had existed all that time. 

The people who will benefit from the adoption of copyright, and 
that instantly and largely, are the authors of America. The present 
condition of the law is positively annihilating American literature. 
It is becoming more and more difficult every year for a young 
novelist to publish a book in the United States. The publishers must 
have great faith in his present vigour and in his future popularity 
tofprint his volumes for him. Who is going to buy these new and 
unknown books at six shillings each, when he can get Meredith 
and Norris and Mrs. Oliphant for a small fraction of that sum? We 
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are apt, in this country, to form a false idea of the condition of the 
literary market in America. As a matter of fact the number of 
persons who support themselves entirely by literature is at present 
very much smaller in America than in England. Because there are 
three or four great magazines and reviews which pay well, and which 
are lavish in their terms when they wish to secure European con- 
tributors of eminence, we imagine that to wield a pen in the United 
States is to incur the fate of Danaé, and to wallow in gold. But 
this is an error. These great hospitable magazines are few, and 
they share a monopoly. They are not flanked, as the leading Eng- 
lish reviews are, by a numerous body of more or less flourishing 
and paying magazines. In America you sink from the great peri- 
odical almost abruptly to the newspaper ; and the pressure may be 
gathered from a statement made in the June number of the Century 
Mugazine, to the effect that its editor has been obliged to reject 8,500 
manuscripts during the last two years. The first direct action of the 
Copyright Law, when it passes, will be to destroy an immense crop 
of base English fiction, and to give the young American novelist, of 
the better class, a chance of being heard. It will also, it is to be 
hoped, put a good deal more money into the pockets of our few lead- 
ing novelists. It appears to me Utopian to imagine that, for some 
time to come, it will do much more in a financial direction. 

Epmunp Gosse. 
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MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION: ITS CONDUCT AND 
RESULTS. 
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Propasty no hero fresh from victory, certainly no traveller, has 
ever been received with more intense and more widespread enthu- 
siasm, than was Mr. Stanley on his return from the “relief and 
rescue”? of Emin Pasha. From the time when he disappeared 
within the sunless gloom of the great African forest he was 
more constantly talked about than any other topic; rumours innuv- 
merable and of every complexion came out of the darkness as to 
the fate of himself and his companions; a Stanley telegram during 
those three years caused more excitement than the threat of a 
European war; the newsboys gave it the preference to the winners 
of the last race. No popular prince could have had a more royal 
welcome at Dover and at Victoria Station. The Albert Hall gathering 
of the Royal Geographical Society was unprecedented. No man has 
had to undergo so many public dinners in the same time. At Edin- 
burgh the students took the horses out of his carriage, and themselves 
dragged it through the picturesque streets. A traveller in Green- 
land tells us that when he arrived at Upernivik, in the summer of 
1888, the first question asked was, “‘ What news of Stanley ? ” 
What are the causes which have led to this excitement, unparal- 
leled in the case of any previous explorer? Livingstone certainly, 
en his return from his first great journey in 1856, was received 
with enthusiasm all over the country, but that enthusiasm never 
reached the intensity which it has in the case of Stanley; and even 
when Livingstone was hidden for years in the heart of Africa, the 
excitement as to his fate was not to be compared with the widespread 
anxiety about the Emin Relief Expedition. And yet Livingstone 
was as great a hero as Stanley, and his work as an explorer is second 
to that of no African traveller. Burton’s discovery of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and Speke’s of Victoria Nyanza, are to be compared with 
Stanley’s ever-memorable descent of the Congo. They too were 
lionised when they returned; but their votaries were compara- 
tively few, and the enthusiasm never reached the red-hot stage 
which has kept us all scorched for the last few weeks. Stanley’s 
enduring fame will not rest on his last expedition, daring and 
hazardous as it has been, and noble as was the object for which it 
was originally entered upon in the conception of its leader as of men 
generally. His descent of the Congo will always rank among the 
greatest feats of exploration ; it entitles him to a front place among 
the world’s discoverers. But warm as was his reception in 1877, it 1 
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was nothing compared with that which is not even yet exhausted. 
In 1877 the St. James’s Hall sufficed for the Geographical Society’s 
meeting; in 1890 the Albert Hall was not adequate to contain all 
who sought to honour the hero of the year. What then are the 
elements that have contributed to foster this unparalleled excitement ? 
In the merely geographical side of exploration the world at large 
has probably little interest. It is the dangers and adventures con- 
nected therewith that rouse the popular excitement. When Stanley 
crossed the continent on his great journey the letters which appeared 
at frequent intervals in the Telegraph and Herald kept the world 
informed of his movements, and helped to foster and maintain public 
interest. But they also kept us assured of his safety. There were 
no great intervals of silence; no frequent rumours of desertion and 
death ; no increasing anxiety as;to the fate of a beleaguered hero 
whose safety depended on the success of the expedition. There 
were suffering, and death, and trials of many kinds no doubt, but 
all that Stanley set out to do was accomplished in due order and with 
comparative smoothness ; and it was recognised, on his return, that 
he had done one of the greatest deeds in the history of exploration. 
On the expedition from which he has just returned, the official 
narrative of which is now before us,’ it has been different. It was not 
an exploring expedition in the strict sense of the term; indeed, 
Stanley has not accomplished so much in that direction as I know 
he hoped to do when he set out; and no wonder. At the same time, 
the geographical results are of great importance, though nothing 
he could do would increase the fame he earned on the Congo. 
He has revealed to us a phase of African geography for which we 
were scarcely prepared, though Mr. Du Chaillu from the west coast, 
and Livingstone in the country between Tanganyika and Nyangwé, 
gave us reason to believe that the forests of Africa were not all of 
the open character so graphically described by Professor Drummond. 
The information which Stanley has been able to bring home concern- 
ing this remarkable forest is in itself a valuable return for much of 
the money and of the suffering expended. Again, Stanley has 
extended considerably our knowledge of the hydrography of that 
river which is so peculiarly his own. The more we know of the Congo 
and its basin, the more we recognise it to be one of the greatest 
rivers of the world. The Aruwimi, or Ituri, which formed so useful 
a pathway for the expedition, is one of its most important northern 
affluents. The northern feeders of the Ituri, noted by the expedition 
on its route, among the more important being the Nepoko, enable us 
still more precisely to discriminate between the basins of the Congo, 
the Nile, and the Shari, and thereby to complete to some extent the 
(1) In Darkest Africa, or the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of E,uatoria. 


By Henry M. Stanley. Two vols. Sampson Low & Co. 
F2 
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work of Schweinfurth and Junker. Moreover, the expedition has 
been able to lay down pretty accurately one of the great water- 
partings of the African continent. Almost within sight of Lake 
Albert, one of the great Nile reservoirs, the feeders of the Ituri 
tributary of the Congo take their rise; and an examination of a good 
map will show that this line is continued far north and south, and 
that many feeders of the two great rivers are born almost on the 
sume hillside. Stanley has done work of equal importance for the 
hydrography of the Nile. 

For the first time it has been proved to demonstration—what 
the poor cartographers on whom Stanley pours his ire maintained 
must be the case—that Beatrice Gulf does not belong to Lake Albert, 
but to a smaller southern lake which Mr. Stanley has named Albert 
Kdward. This southern lake, it has been proved, does not belong to 
the Congo, but to the Nile, and the two lakes are connected by a 
river, the Semliki. This discovery all but completes the hydrography 
of Egypt’s beneficent river. More striking, perhaps, than any 
other discovery made by the expedition is that of the great mountain 
mass, which occupies so much of the space between the two lakes, 
and down whose furrowed sides pour a score of feeders of the Nile, 
while its equatorial summits, 20,000 feet above the sea, are covered 
with perpetual snow. True, Mason Bey, many years ago, when at 
the south end of Lake Albert, seems to have descried afar off one of 
the summits, but neither he nor anyone else dreamt that it belonged 
to one of the great mountain masses of the continent. Then the 
Victoria N yanza itself has received an important extension at its south- 
west corner, materially increasing the area of one of the greatest 
lakes of the world. 

These then, in brief, are the leading geographical discoveries of 
this remarkable expedition. Important and interesting though they 
are, they form only an appendix to those of Stanley’s former expe- 
ditions, and can in no way account for the world-wide excitement 
which the expedition has aroused. We must look, therefore, to 
some other aspect of the expedition to account for the unprecedented 
enthusiasm with which its return has been greeted. 

If any one will take the trouble to read the articles and the 
correspondence that flooded the papers in the latter half of 1886, 
he may be able to realise the conception which then prevailed as to 
the position of Emin Pasha, the one lieutenant of Gordon who re- 
muined at his post. From all that we were able to learn from Emin’s 
own letters, from the statements of his friend and former companion, 
Dr. Junker, and from the scraps of information that came to us from 
missionaries and others in the interior, the popular belief was justified : 
that here we had a heroic and noble-minded man cut off from all 
help and all supplies by the forces of the Mahdi, in the direst straits 
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for want of the necessaries of life, and the means of defence, with an 
army and many dependents and subjects who had remained faithful 
to their beloved governor, all under daily danger of extinction by 
the ever-victorious Mahdists. This country especially had held itself 
and its Government bitterly to blame for the death of the heroic and 
self-sacrificing Gordon. The feelings on behalf of Emin grew 
rapidly in intensity. Here, it was thought, was an opportunity to 
retrieve to some extent the lamentable failure to rescue Gordon, and 
the other sad and fatal mistakes made in the Soudan. Emin, to most 
of those who knew him personally or by correspondence, showed 
himself as a gentle and humane soul, a born naturalist who by a 
series of chances found himself the governor of a beleaguered 
province ; a province into which he had introduced more than the 
elements of civilisation; a province that he had to a considerable 
extent rid of slave-raiders; a province that he had found in bank- 
ruptcy and had so wisely administered that it produced a sub- 
stantial surplus. This, then, was the man that England thought it 
incumbent upon herself to relieve. And here let us say that any 
discoveries that have since been made as to peculiarities in Emin’s 
character do not essentially modify the conception that prevailed in 
1886. Emin, is and has done, all that has been stated above. He 
may have done what he did after a fashion peculiarly his own, but 
he did it. He succeeded in maintaining his province almost intact, 
and in keeping the Mahdi at bay, which is more than can be said of 
any other of Gordon’s lieutenants. 

The rescue then of this heroic soul, as he was with considerable 
justice believed to be, was determined on. Partly by private enter- 
prise, but with the distinct approval and indirect support of the 
Government, a rescue expedition was organized, an expedition which 
was regarded as to all intents and purposes a forlorn hope. The 
greatest of living African explorers volunteered to lead it without 
reward, and his offer was accepted. He gathered round him an 
able and loyal staff of young officers. With marvellous celerity 
Zanzibar was reached, an army of native soldiers and porters got 
together, the Cape rounded, the Congo ascended, a camp established 
near the mouth of the Aruwimi, and the final and most hazardous 
stage of the rescue entered upon. Stanley compares the country 
betwen the Congo and Lake Albert to a glacis; and a glacis it was 
in the eyes of the world, up which the forlorn hope had to climb, to 
rescue the beleaguered hero and his faithful garrison. Here then 
were all the elements for an ever-increasing excitement. The forlorn 
hope disappeared, and was not heard of again for eighteen months. 
Meantime many rumours came out as to the relief party on the one 
hand and the beleaguered garrison on the other. Stanley and all 
his people had been destroyed ; the Mahdists had captured Wadelai 
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and taken Emin and a “white pasha” prisoner; men arrived at 
Suakin who had seen Emin and another white man in Khartoum. 
These and similar rumours came out thickly, and wound the watching 
world up to a pitch of intense excitement and anxiety. When at 
last we did hear from Stanley, the news were full of disaster; he 
had had to return to the foot of the glacis without even catching 
sight of the besieged. Once more he disappeared, and the watching 
world waited for certain news with intensified and increasing 
anxiety and interest, as rumour after rumour of disaster came out of 
the darkness. At last news of success came, and letter after letter 
and telegram after telegram brought us a strange story of inter- 
esting and unexpected experiences. As the two heroes neared the 
coast the excitement grew in intensity ; and when the leader of 
the forlorn hope and his loyal companions landed on our shores, it 
is no wonder that their reception was beyond measure enthusiastic. 
No doubt Stanley’s remarkable personality and his equally remark- 
able career for the last twenty years have had something to do 
with this. So too, doubtless, has the fact that the telegraph never 
allowed our interest to flag. Even if the beleaguered hero was 
after all not in such dire straits as was supposed, that made 
no difference. The risks of the rescue expedition were none 
the less. If the results are not all that could have been wished, 
that does not diminish the honour and glory of those who ven- 
tured their lives to accomplish what in popular estimation was held 
to be a noble and humane action. Thus the conditions under which 
this African expedition has been carried out are unparalleled, and 
naturally the ‘reception given to those who took part in it has 
been unprecedented. Our only regret must be that the rescued did 
not return with the rescuer; the reception of the one would have 
been not a whit less warm than has been that of the other. Now 
that the shouting has died down and our admiration and excitement 
have found legitimate vent, let us consider as calmly as possible the 
conduct and results of the expedition. 

It is too late now to inquire whether, after all, the expedition was 
necessary. At the time it left England, everybody thought it was; 
and that is sufficient justification for Stanley’s relation to it. Had 
Emin been a different type of man, he might have rescued him- 
self while yet he had sufficient ammunition to force his way to 
the coast. Had he been a man of Stanley’s calibre and imperious 
character, a man capable of licking into discipline and obedience 
his mongrel and flabby forces, there seems no reason why he should 
not have marched from Kavalli to Zanzibar with as much ease as 
he did under Stanley’s guidance. But Emin is too much given 
to making allowances to be a commander of men, has too much 
sympathy with those around him, is too absorbed in his own 
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hobbies, laudable and valuable as they are, too scrupulously anxious 
to stick to what he believes to be his duty—as anxious, I believe, as 
is Stanley himself, and that is saying a great deal. Emin, in fact, 
has much that Stanley lacks, and lacks nearly all that has contri- 
buted to Stanley’s marvellous success in everything he has undertaken. 
When every deduction is made, there is much in Emin’s character 
and conduct to command our admiration; but it is with heroes as 
with distant views—their imperfections, if they have any, become 
more visible the nearer we come to them. All the world knows how 
well he carried out a trying task over many years, and how earnestly 
and unostentatiously he sought to spread civilisation in the heart of 
Africa. Inconsistences there have certainly been in Emin’s conduct 
and language; there is no doubt, for example, that even after he 
had engaged himself with the Germans, he was offering his services 
to the English. Therein lies the special weakness of his character, 
on which Stanley has insisted with perhaps unnecessary emphasis. 
But taking all things into account, no one need regret that England 
sent an expedition to his relief. 

At the time the expedition was resolved upon, the necessity for 
relief was universally believed to be most urgent. Those who took 
an interest in the organization of the expedition will remember the 
battle of the routes, a battle which Mr. Stanley fights over again in 
his book. It was of course desirable that the shortest route should 
be adopted; but in Africa the shortest in distance is not by any 
means always the shortest in time. Foodless and waterless deserts, 
hordes of fighting savages, impassable marshes, impenetrable and 
pathless forests, may conspire to render what seems a short cut 
really double the distance of a round-about twice as long. All 
sorts of routes were urged upon Stanley while he was organiz- 
ing his expedition in London. One man proposed that he should 
pass through Abyssinia. Another maintained that the one route 
to be preferred to all others was up the Zambesi and Shiré, 
and on by Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika to the Albert Nyanza. 
Mr. Thomson naturally urged that the Masailand route was the 
only one worthy of consideration; while Mr. Stanley went so 
far as to send a large supply of food and other necessaries for 
some distance into the interior along the route by which in the 
end he returned to the coast. When one reviews the course 
of the expedition and sees with what comparative ease his own 
party, increased by that of Emin Pacha, marched from Kavalli to 
Zanzibar, it seems natural to conclude that by this route the 
disasters would have been fewer in number, and the end more 
quickly accomplished, than by the terrible route actually adopted. 
But Mr. Stanley tells us that both the French and German 
Governments objected to the East coast route; though, to judge 
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from the evidence adduced, the objections were not overpower- 
ingly strong. At all events, we are bound to believe that, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, Mr. Stanley adopted the 
route which he was convinced would best suffice for the end in 
view. This he did, it is evident, in the face of objections urged 
by certain members of his committee. However, as usual, he is 
perfectly candid. He himself was then, as he is still, I believe, 
in the employment of the King of the Belgians, though not on 
active duty. He felt himself bound to consider the wishes of the 
King, and it seems clear that his Majesty would not have sanc- 
tioned Stanley taking the leadership of the expedition unless he 
went by the Congo. The following extract will show how great 
was the influence of the King on his decision as to the route :— 


‘* We were in the full swing of preparations to meet the necessities of the 
overland march from Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza, when, as will be shown 
by the tenor of the following letter, it became necessary to reconsider our route. 


‘ Palais de Bruxelles. 
‘ 7th January, 1887. 

‘DEAR Mr. StantEy,—The Congo State has nothing to gain by the 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha passing through its territory. The 
King has suggested this road merely so as to lend your services to the expedi- 
tion, which it would be impossible for him to do were the expedition to proceed 
by the Eastern Coast. According to your own estimate, the expedition proceed- 
ing by the Eastern Coast would occupy about eighteen months. His Majesty 
considers that he would be failing in his duty towards the State were he to 
deprive it of your services, especially as the latter will be certainly needed before 
the expiration of this lapse of time. If the expedition proceeds by the Congo 
the State will promise to show it all goodwill. The State likewise gratuitously 
places at the disposal of the expedition the whole of its naval stock, inasmuch 
as will allow the working arrangements of its own administration, which it is, 
above all, desirous of ensuring, as you know. The Stanley is the largest steamer 
on the Upper Congo. We are forwarding a second one by the mail of the 
15th inst. and we will hasten as much as possible the launching of this steamer 
at Stanley Pool; she will be a valuable and much-needed adjunct to our 
flotilla. In the meanwhile the mission steamer Peace would no doubt gratui- 
tously effect certain transports. 

‘Should the expedition desire it, we would facilitate the recruiting of 
Bangala ; we are very pleased with the latter, as they are excellent soldiers, and 
do not fear the Arabs like the Zanzibaris. You will have remarked that the 
official documents, published this week in Berlin, limit the territory of Zanzibar 
to a narrow strip of land along the sea-shore. Beyond this strip the entire 
territory is German. If the Germans allow the expedition to cross their 
territory, the Zanzibaris would be precisely as on the Congo, on foreign soil. 

‘ With kind regards, I am, dear Mr. Stanley, 
‘ Yours very truly, 
‘COMTE DE BORCHGRAVE.’ 


“In my diary of January 5th, I find written briefly the heads of businesses 
dispatched this day. 

‘*As suggested by Mackinnon, who has been written to by King Leopold 
upon the subject of the Congo route, I saw Sir Percy Anderson, and revealed 
the King’s desire that the expedition should proceed via Congo. I was requested 
to state what advantages the Congo route gave, and replied :— 
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“1st. Certainty of reaching Emin. 
“2nd. Transport up the Congo River by State steamers to a point 320 geo- 
graphical miles from Lake Albert. 

“8rd. Allaying suspicion of Germans that underlying our acts were political 
motives. 

“4th. Allaying alleged fears of French Government that our expedition 
would endanger the lives of French missionaries. 

“5th. If French missionaries were endangered, then English missionaries 
would certainly share their fate. 

‘6th. Greater immunity from the desertion of the Zanzibaris, who were 
fickle in the neighbourhood of Arab settlements.” 


Subsequent assurances from the King led Mr. Stanley to believe 
that the vessels- available on the Congo would be amply suffi- 
cient to carry the whole of the expedition up the river to the 
Aruwimi, which would be the point of departure. Mr. Stan- 
ley and his committee then came to the conclusion that they had 
virtually no choice if Mr. Stanley himself was to lead the expe- 
dition. The committee believed that Mr. Stanley as leader was in- 
dispensable to success. Mr. Stanley himself had made up his mind 
that by whatever route, he would undertake the hazardous enterprise. 
But now he had no choice. He had either then to adopt the Congo 
route or go back to his lecturing and abandon the leadership of the 
expedition. If blame is to be laid anywhere, it is not on Mr. Stanley, 
and the reader is as able to select the right shouldersasI. When the 
King promised ample vessel accommodation there is no doubt he did 
so in good faith. But he himself was deceived, and the disasters of 
the expedition began on the Congo itself. The objection to the East 
Coast route, that it would encourage desertion, seems to have little 
force in face of the many desertions that took place on the route 
selected. On the other hand it should be remembered that until 
Mr. Stanley was face to face with the dense forest five miles from 
Yambuya he had no idea that any such forest existed. Nor had any- 
one else; we were told of marshes, and bush, and desert, and unin- 
habited country to the eastward of Yambuya, but of no impenetrable 
tropical forest. Certainly the consequences were lamentable ; but it 
is doubtful whether in any other hands but those of Stanley either 
retreat or extermination would not have been the result. His powers 
as a man of action, his capacity as a leader of men, his faculty for 
organization, were tried to the utmost; but the idea of failure could 
never occur to him, At any cost to himself and his companions, the 
duty undertaken must be accomplished; and accomplished it was. 
The route adopted may possibly have been the worst that could have 
been selected; but in that case the heroic conduct of all concerned 
comes out in all the stronger relief; and this the world has recog- 
nised by the unexampled enthusiasm of its welcome. 

One of the saddest incidents connected with an expedition whose 
footsteps were dogged by misfortune was undoubtedly the disaster 
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that befell the rear-column left at Yambuya under Major Barttelot. 
I do not feel called upon to discuss the character and conduct of the 

different members of the expedition. The four officers who accom- 

panied Stanley— Parke, Stairs, Nelson, and Jephson—were all that 

could be wished ; they behaved nobly and loyally, and Stanley him- 

self admits he is a hard taskmaster; had he been less exacting, he 

would probably have been less successful. But the frank and glowing 

testimony he has borne to the conduct of the officers that returned 

with him will amply atone for his reticence and apparent want of 

appreciation on the march. With regard to the rear column and 

the conduct of Major Barttelot and the other officers left with it, we 

are hardly in a position to form a judgment. Mr. Stanley tells us 

much in his book, but there is much that he has left untold, and 

wisely. Could Barttelot and Jameson, Ward and Bonny have 
been with Stanley as were the other four, it is certain that they 
would have proved themselves equally worthy of his praise. 
Much of the blame of the disaster must no doubt be laid on the 
shoulders of Tippu Tib. Stanley’s reasons for coming to terms 
with this powerful and wily Arab, the potentate of Central Africa, 
are, I venture to think, perfectly valid. To have made an enemy of 
him would have been to have doomed the expedition to failure. As 
it was Tippu did what he could to hamper the operations of the 
rear column. Stanley’s instructions to Major Barttelot were explicit 
enough, and had these been followed, had the Major set out in 
August, 1887, without Tippu’s contingent of Manyuemas, he might 
have met Stanley half way up the Ituri. But everyone must sym- 
pathise with the officers of the rear column; deluded time after time 
with promises from Tippu, who can blame them, under the circum- 
stances, for putting off their departure day after day, hoping against 
hope that Tippu would fulfil his promise? Under the unwholesome 
and irritating conditions in which they found themselves, they must 
have been in a state of extreme tension ; it is little wonder if some 
of them lost their heads. It is clear they all strove to do what they 
thought was best, but the circumstances were not conducive to the 
control of natural temperament. When Stanley has a task before 
him he makes no allowances for himself; he goes straight at it at 
any cost. He evidently finds it difficult to make allowances for those 
who are working with him, forgetting that few men have his clear- 
ness of vision, singleness of aim, and unconquerable determination to 
“do or die.” When Stanley counselled Major Barttelot to exercise 
forbearance, to be tender and patient with the people, for they were 
“ skittish as colts,” he evidently knew his man. It is clear from the 
lucid and matter-of-fact report of Mr. Bonny that Major Barttelot 
was not the man to have supreme control of African natives. The 
Major was an excellent officer in many ways, really humane and 
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warm-hearted, according to the testimony of his friends, but lacking 
that forbearance and self-control absolutely essential when dealing 
with the skittish African native. It is clear from Mr. Bonny’s report 
that Major Barttelot lost his life in attempting to put a stop to the daily 
customs of a caravan of natives in Central Africa ; Mr. Bonny’s warn- 
ing was vain. Asa subordinate officer, whose name was not even men- 
tioned in Mr. Stanley’s instructions to the Major, it is difficult to see 
how Mr. Bonny could have acted otherwise than he did. As for Mr. 
Jameson he, like Mr. Parke, appears to have been a favourite with 
everyone. His zeal both before and after the disaster deserves 
nothing but praise; he sacrificed his life in doing what he conceived 
to be his duty. If Mr. Stanley writes in somewhat bitter terms of 
the actors in the Yambuya tragedy, every allowance must be 
made for a man who saw all his plans wrecked. Those who 
know Mr. Stanley will make a large deduction from the strength of 
his language ; it is “ Mr. Stanley’s way.” He writes as if he hada 
suspicion that men would hold him to blame for the disaster to the 
rear column, and as if in self-defence he were bound to show that 
the blame rested entirely with the officers left behind. But no one 
blames him; under the circumstances he seems to have made the 
best arrangements possible. At the same time we cannot forbear 
quoting his own words delivered in Glasgow the other day. Speak- 
ing of possible future work in Africa, “We may,’ he said, “ not 
be able to do it with that perfection that we ought; but you must 
remember that human nature is frail and weak, that it is liable 
to err, and that only angels are perfect beings.’’ 

While talking of disaster let us only say that Mr. Stanley’s 
detailed narrative confirms all we have heard through his letters and 
his speeches as to the sufferings and losses that occurred during the 
marches through the forest. The loss of life was terrible, especially 
among the wretched creatures that composed the rear column. What 
with the malarial atmosphere of the forest, the want of food, the 
fighting which we must admit was unavoidable, the deaths were not 
far short of two hundred. But let us remember that the expedition 
was virtually a campaign; it was impossible for Stanley to turn 
back ; he was bound to accomplish the mission which he undertook ; 
he was all the time under the belief that Emin and his people were 
in imminent danger of massacre. Every day was believed to be of 
moment, and Stanley was at Kavalli on the Albert Nyanza on the 
day he had forewarned Emin that he would be there. Under the 
circumstances the painful march through this tropical forest must 
be regarded as in the highest degree creditable to Stanley’s general- 
ship; but it is devoutly to be hoped that such an expedition will 
never again be necessary. 

The difficulty with the rear-column at Yambuya had its. counter- 
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part in the difficulty with Emin and his mutinous band at the other 
end of the line. That Mr. Stanley has not exaggerated the vile 
character of most of the men whom Emin was supposed to govern 
may be seen from the masterly work of Dr. Junker, an English 
translation of which has just been published. We naturally ask 
the question, “ Were they after all worth saving?” Had it not 
been for Emin probably most of them would have gone over to the 
Mahdi. As for Emin himself, he has yet to explain why he made 
no response to Mr. Stanley’s letter forewarning him that the Relief 
Expedition would be at the end of the lake in December, 1887, 
It is true that, in a letter written about November, 1887, he says he 
sent messengers down the lake to look for Stanley ; but why did he 
not leave a letter at Kavalli, the place appointed by Stanley for a 
rendezvous? When at last Emin and his people with their inter- 
minable loads of rubbish did appear, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Stanley’s temper and patience were sorely tried ; the wonder is that 
he held out so long. All the same, he might surely have shown a 
little more tolerance of Emin’s foibles and failings. He certainly 
aims at speaking tenderly of the man he rescued, but he is not 
always able to restrain his impatience with Emin’s weakness and 
his contempt for Emin’s pursuits. He was naturally amazed that 
while he was straining every nerve to get the enormous caravan 
under weigh to the coast Emin should be absorbed with his beetles, 
his birds, and his butterflies. On the other hand, Emin could not 
understand Stanley’s masterful activity, and has evidently little 
sympathy with the mere man of action. This much, however, is 
clear, that had it not been for Stanley’s masterfulness Emin and his 
people would never have left Lake Albert. Whether or not it would 
have been better to have allowed Emin to remain in his province 
is-a question we need not discuss; even with all the supplies with 
which Stanley could have provided him, it seems pretty certain that 
in the end he must have succumbed to the Mahdi. 

Let us bear in mind then that the prime object of this expedition 
was to rescue or relieve Emin Pasha and all those of his followers 
who cared to share his fortunes. This object Mr. Stanley accom- 
plished. In doing so he and his companions have shown a heroic 
spirit of courage, self-denial, and devotion to duty in the face of 
danger and death which it is to be hoped is no less common now 
among Englishmen than it was in the days of Elizabeth. So long 
as our country has men like these at her service she need fear no 
evil. It is this spirit which has called forth the wild enthusiasm ; 
it is this aspect of the expedition which has appealed to the nation, 
which, throwing all casuistry aside, has with one voice shouted 
“Well done!” Some of the results may be disappointing, but that 
does not at all affect the conduct of the expedition, We may think 
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it ungrateful of Emin to turn his back on the country that rescued 
him; but that only shows that Emin is human. It may vex us that 
Mr. Stanley should say things that it would have been better to have 
left unsaid, or that might have been said in a different way; but 
that shows that with all his splendid qualities, he also is human. 
The instinct of humanity is seldom at fault in the recognition of 
heroic conduct; in this case it has only awarded by acclamation 
praise that has been splendidly earned. 

Some of the geographical results of the expedition have been 
alluded to; it may be of interest to consider them more closely. Mr. 
Stanley devotes a chapter of his book to African cartography, in 
which he takes occasion to flout the map-makers. Indeed he seems 
to have been in a fighting mood during the whole of the time he 
was writing his book; as if the fever were still in his blood, and 
asif he had not quite escaped the habit of suspicion contracted 
while surrounded by enemies. He is specially hard on men of 
science. They must, he seems to think, all be materialists and 
devoid of the common instincts of humanity. Emin, it is to be 
feared, is to blame for this sweeping generalization. Then he scolds 
the philologists for applying the term Bantu to a well-defined class 
of African languages and the people who speak them. Again, as I 
have said, he storms at the map-makers for sweeping the geography 
of Homer and Hecataeus, Ptolemy, and their successors, off the face 
of the map of Africa. In judging of this and other chapters in this 
remarkuble book we ought to bear in mind the conditions under 
which it was written, conditions which Mr. Stanley himself describes, 
He often, he tells us, had the greatest difficulty in writing at all; 
and no wonder. After three years of the most trying task that 
could have fallen to the lot of any man, during which both brain 
and body must have been well-nigh exhausted, he settles down 
in Cairo and at once proceeds to write his story. For fifty days, 
he tells us, he wrote during many hours daily. The completion 
of this book of close on a thousand pages during that short time 
is a feat almost as remarkable as the rescue of Emin. The book 
must inevitably, therefore, bear the marks of haste, and that most 
of all where research was required. The chapter on African 
cartography need not be taken too seriously. Mr. Stanley 
himself has been aggrieved by the map-maker; on the best of 
all African maps the cartographer has entirely obliterated a bay 
on the north-east of Victoria Nyanza which Stanley himself dis- 
covered. Hence, perhaps, his ire against the whole tribe of map- 
makers. Mr. Stanley talks of the cartographers of Homer’s time, 
“forty centuries ago ” ; that of course is a mere fagon de parler. He 
knows as well as any one that cartographers no more existed in 
Homer’s time than did tailors and milliners in the Garden of 
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Eden. Certainly, considering the sources of information at the 
command of Ptolemy, his delineation of the course of the Nile was 
wonderful. As time went on the map of Africa became crowded 
with features of all kinds, which were continually shifted by geo- 
graphers to suit the latest rumour. Everything, however, seemed 
so conjectural, the authorities for the lakes and rivers, mountains, and 
cities, and “ empires,’’ were so mythical, that when serious explora- 
tion began there was nothing for it but to sweep everything off the map 
of Central Africa and start afresh. Compare any modern map of Africa 
even with a map of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries and it will 
be seen how completely fanciful the ancient cartography must have 
been. It would indeed be a task of great interest—it has been to 
some extent carried out—to discover what were the real sources of 
information of the time of Ptolemy. Then, as now, natives must 
have come down the Nile from the interior ; then, as now, traders 
must have brought out rumours of mountains and lakes. It is probable 
that the two lakes out of which Ptolemy made the Nile proceed were 
something more than a lucky guess. The whole case of the sources 
of the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon is ably argued out by 
Mr. Bunbury in his History of Ancient Geography (vol. ii., p. 616), 
No doubt Ptolemy had heard of snowy mountains in Central Africa as 
he had heard of the two lakes. In time these mountains grew and 
extended until they crossed the continent, and there they may still 
be found in some maps and atlases in daily use. Even in the best 
English maps a range under the name of the “ Kong Mountains” 
will be found to stretch east and west over the whole of the Gold 
Coast interior. As a matter of fact, there are no mountains in that 
part of Africa at all. No doubt Mr. Stanley’s “ Ruwenzori,” com- 
bined with the snowy Kilimanjaro and Kenia, formed the nucleus 
out of which the “ Mountains of the Moon” were evolved. But 
surely he does not blame the cartographer for reducing them to their 
proper dimensions and fixing them in their proper places as deter- 
mined by the careful observation of travellers like himself. 

Mr. Stanley’s remarks on the great trough in which lie lakes 
Albert and Albert Edward, continued in Tanganyika and Nyassa, . 
are full of interest. We must, however, leave the geologists to deal 
with the explanation of the origin of the trough and of the neigh- 
bouring mountain mass. Here are two great holes and a mound; 
the latter, he concludes, must have come out of the former. It 
may be; but we should like to hear what the geologist has to say. 
That Ruwenzori is being slowly washed down into the Semliki and 
the lakes there can be little doubt. 

There is nothing of greater geographical, and we may say of eco- 
nomical interest, than Mr. Stanley’s description of the plateau 
around the lakes, and extending away to the south-east. During 
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his many weeks’ stay on the plateau near Kavalli, while waiting 
for Emin’s lazy people, he formed the various tribes, extending 
north and south, and west to the forest edge, into what was really 
a confederation. These were the very people that attacked him 
and his comparatively large force when first they emerged from the 
forest; naturally enough taking an armed band of such formid- 
able dimensions for the enemy. Of course Stanley had to defend 
himself. But when the two parties came to know each other better, 
they became the fastest friends. Stanley soon found himself the 
yirtual chief of a confederation of tribes who, under his rule, laid 
down their arms and ceased their intertribal warfare. He gained the 
gratitude of these and other tribes along the route by putting the 
raiding Wanyoro to flight. The whole circumstances of his residence 
on the Albert plateau are of the greatest interest. They show how, 
under a man such as he, it would be easy to achieve peace and order 
and civilisation among the people of Central Africa. They are really 
a fine race all round these lakes—especially the Wahuma ; a people 
capable of being led on to industry and the peaceful ways of civilisa- 
tion. What Stanley tells of them and their country leads us to hope, 
more strongly than ever, that within a very short time they will be 
included within British East Africa. 

Probably every one will admit that the most prominent feature of 
the many-sided expedition was the forest, in whose gloom so much 
of its time was spent. It overshadowed all their operations, and its 
sad influence pervades much of Mr. Stanley’s story. Indeed, in his 
early chapters he seems as if he were yet under its paralyzing 
shadow. That it had a marked effect on himself is evident. Its 
gloom and its grandeur, its strange sights and sounds seem to have 
entered his inmost soul, In the special chapter devoted to the forest 
—a chapter which formed a large part of the Albert Hall address— 
he revels in the strangest and wildest fantasies. The “ other-world” 
element in his nature, naturally strong, seems to have been power- 
fully affected; and the fervent religious expressions in which he 
indulges, notably in the dedication to Sir William Mackinnon, are 
evidence of this side of his character. What possible inducement could 
Mr. Stanley have to be insincere in this respect? Like most men, 
he has many sides to his nature—sides which do not always seem 
consistent. Is there any man of whom the same cannot be said? 
Stanley’s God, characteristically, is the God of the fighting-men of 
the Old Testament, the God of Battles, who leads his chosen people 
on to victory against all their enemies. No wonder, then, that he 
invoked such supernatural aid in the dire straits in which he so 
frequently found himself in the oppressive gloom of the terrible 
forest. 

As to the forest itself, it is of true tropical character. One great 
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question with regard to it is its extent. Mr. Stanley estimates it at 
some 300,000 square miles. If it is continuous from Nyangwé to the 
Upper Nepoko, and from the Albert plateau to the Gaboon, it must 
be much more than this. But that is the point. Stanley has 
traversed it along the Ituri. The slave-raiders whom he met in the 
forest had come north from Kibonge on the Upper Congo, and all 
the way the trees were continuous. Livingstone traversed a some- 
what similar forest between Tanganyika and Nyangwe, and Mr. 
Du Chaillu had the same experiences in the west coast interior, 
Are these, then, all parts of the same forest? It is very doubtful. 
After all, may not the forest through which the expedition cut its 
way be really a gallery forest, similar to those which Schweinfurth and 
Junker met with farther north—a forest which extends only some 
distance from the banks of a river? It should be remembered that 
the expedition was never many miles from the course of the Ituri 
and its tributaries. There is quite a network of rivers in the region, 
and it is probable enough that the forests which fringe their banks 
may overlap, and so be continuous over a great area. This is a point 
of great interest, but one which can only be solved by actual 
exploration. 

Mr. Stanley speaks in glowing terms of the products of the forest, 
the chief of which seems to be india rubber. Doubtless a fair trade 
could be done in such products; but the natural vegetable products 
of a tropical region can never develop into a trade of any great 
extent. From a commercial point of view the planting operations 
at Fort Bodo are much more hopeful for the future prospects of the 
region. Under Lieutenant Stairs an extensive clearing was made, and 
in the course of a few months acres were flourishing with corn, 
tobacco, bananas, and other products. What Lieutenant Stairs did 
on a small scale could surely be done on a much more extensive scale, 
and so bear out what Mr. Stanley maintained years ago, that one of 
the most hopeful regions of all Africa is the plateau between the 
Congo and Lake Albert. If, however, in the far future the tropical 
forest should be cleared, let us hope it will be done judiciously. Let 
not the sanguine reader run away with the delusion that in the plateau 
region of Central Africa, we may in the future hope to see flourishing 
colonies of white men. The natives under white guidance may be 
taught to develop the resources of their own land, just as the natives 
of India have been, and the teeming population of the Dutch East 
Indies, But white colonisation of Central Africa, on the pattern of 
Southern Australia and North America, is a dream that could only 
lead to disaster. Whether by a slow and gradual migration from 
Southern Europe to North Africa, and so by short stages at long 
intervals farther and farther south, a white race might not in time 
be evolved which would become acclimatised, is a problem that may 
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demand solution in the far future ; for the present and for generations 
to come Central Africa must be developed by native labour, and we are 
gradually reaching the conviction that after all the native African 
may under friendly and firm guidance be trained to regular work. 

Much more could be said about the results of the expedition, 
the record of which so abounds with suggestion and information. 
There is the great question of the Pigmies, about whose antiquity 
and origin Mr. Stanley loses himself in fancy. That they are 
related to the other diminutive natives found farther north and 
farther south there can be little doubt. But Professor Flower has 
discussed the subject so thoroughly that we need not enter upon it 
here, even if we had space. Mr. Stanley tackles the whole question of 
African ethnology, and a fascinating one it is, connected as it is 
with the migrations if not with the origin of the race. There is 
much to be said for Mr. Stanley’s theory of the very gradual change 
of type from north to south. But the problem is one we dare not 
face. 

In many respects then this expedition must be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable on record. It proves once more Mr. Stan- 
ley’s supreme capacity as a man of action, a leader, and adminis- 
trator. Africa’s time has come. The continent must be opened up 
to European enterprise. No one has done more than Mr. Stanley to 
call this enterprise into activity. No one is so capable as he of 
giving it a right direction on a great scale; no one so fit as he to 
lead the natives to adapt themselves to the new state of things; no 
one go likely to establish an efficient administration, and set to pro- 
fitable work all the machinery necessary for the speedy development 
of whatever resources Central Africa may be made to yield. It may 
be in the Congo State, or it may be in British East Africa—what- 
ever may be the sphere of his activity, the result to Africa and to 
European interests cannot but be beneficial. 

J. Scorr KeExriz, 
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THE WORKMEN OF PARIS. 
IN 1390 AND IN 1890. 


THE question of the working classes is the problem of the age: 
their present and their future agitate us all; fear of their discontent 
or sympathy with their necessities have led the soberest to reconsider 
the possibilities of Socialism, and the debate of many voices pene- 
trates even the seclusion of the student. I also, among my books, in- 
experienced in the world, would gladly form a judgment and come 
to a conviction : whence arose and whither leads this vast divorce of 
capital and labour? Among the conflicting answers to the query a 
simple mind is harassed and confused: and soon, as ignorant as 
ever, I seek my books again. The thirty years or so that I have 
spent in this century have left me still bewildered as to its facts 
and tendencies, but they have acquired for me a certain knowledge 
of a period of thirty years, or thereabouts, five hundred years ago. 
Let me consider the life of a workman in the town I know the best, 
in medisval Paris, towards the close of the fourteenth century ; 
and let me compare it with what I apprehend of the existence of 
these modern workmen, keen-faced and alert in their blue blouses, 
who pass between my study window and the convent wall every 
morning on the stroke of eleven. Perhaps the sincere record of a few 
careful details, although incapable of affording to my inexperience 
the materials for a decision, may not be without interest and 
value to minds already stored with the complicated data of political 
economy..... 


I. 


Certainly in the fourteenth century the workmen were at least as 
revolutionary as now: 1358 and 1382 were years as turbulent as 
1871. In defence of their order, or in indignation at the triumph 
of a foreign enemy, the workingmen of Paris have ever been adepts 
in the noisy patriotism of the barricade. But, turbulent and revo- 
lutionary as you please, the Paris of the fourteenth century was not 
miserable. The very disasters that tint that period so gloomily, 
so luridly, in the pages of historians, appear to have maintained a 
certain artificial prosperity among the working classes. The great 
plague of 1348, which decimated the poor of Paris, left a supply of 
labourers barely equal to the demand. The hundred years’ war, 
with its chances of glory and adventure, enlisted a yet larger num- 
ber of the youth of France. ‘Nous aymons mieux faire le gallin- 
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galant que labourer sans rien avoir,” cried the young country- 
men whom Gerson overheard. There were no labourers in the 
fields, saving boys too young to fight and old men “on three feet, 
adream in the daytime.” In the towns there were few work- 
men: the prentice lads were all eager to become freelances. 
“They ought to be compelled by law to stay in their own station,” 
cried Master Eustache Deschamps, the Court poet; “a law ought 
to compel the scoundrels to stick to their lasts and their looms. 
‘Tis their fault if the times are dear and workmen not to be found 
for love or money.” 


‘* Mais chacun veut escuyer devenir ; 
A peine est il aujourd hui nul ouvrier.” 


The lack of competition enabled the workmen, already firmly con- 
stituted in trade’s-unions or guilds, to raise the rate of wages: 
it nearly doubled in the twenty years succeeding the plague. 
The insecurity of the country, which drove the nobles into the 
towns, caused palace on palace, garden on garden to flower suddenly 
among the ancient streets of Paris. The great families gave an 
impulse to trade: the burghers, never so prosperous as under 
Charles V., imitated the example of their costly living. The city 
grew so fast that it was necessary to enlarge the ramparts: the new 
wall alone, finished in 1360, employed an army of masons. The 
King’s passion for building prevented them from ever falling out of 
work. ‘“ En sa vie magonna fort,” ran the popular song— 


‘¢ En ea vie maconna fort, 
Magons perdirent a sa mort.” 


In fact Charles V., who had found his capital an ill-paven, tortuous 
medieval city, left it not less lovely than it is to-day. 


‘Tous étrangers l’aiment et l’aimeront ; 
Car pour déduit et pour étre joli 
Jamais cité telle ne trouveront : 
Rien ne se peut comparer a Paris.” 


Thus sang Master Eustache ; and he has had the good fortune, rare 
in a court poet, to continue speaking truth throughout five centuries. 

Let us enter one of those great houses which the masons builded. 
They were inhabited by rich men, nobles or merchants, who 
hung the walls with magnificent Italian silks, and the windows, 
beds, and furniture with brocades and sendals, French or foreign. 
It was even a necessity of haut ton to have several sets of hang- 
ings for the state bedroom and withdrawing-room.' In order 


(1) See Cibrario, Economie Politique du Moyen Age, t. ii. p. 142. In M. Léopold 
Delisle’s Mandemens de Charles V. we find that in 1370 a set of white satin hangings 
for the King’s bed and bedchamber cost £425. 
G2 
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to supply these furnitures there was a mart of silk-stuffs in Paris, 
and looms also where the weavers span and dyed the native 
product. The furniture of these great houses was comparatively 
simple, an immense bed with fine sheets of Rheims linen and mag- 
nificent embroidered coverlet and hangings which matched the 
cushions on the rare arm-chairs and on the deep benches (or divans, 
as we should call them) against the wall near the windows ; a small 
table, some ornamented coffers or bride-chests carved or covered with 
painted leather stretched by gold-headed nails, a sideboard heavily 
laden with the highly-wrought and fanciful goldsmith’s work for 
which Paris was especially famous: silver candelabras, silver sta- 
tuettes, goblets of precious metal, crystal or mother o’ pearl. On a 
table by the bed, a large silver basin and ewer, some fine towels, an 
ivory comb box with mirror, razors, scissors, &c., a box of powder of 
almonds, some sachets of aromatic herbs, a few silver scent-bottles 
with rose-water and essences,’ the last novel of the day unbound, and 
a candlestick of ivory and wood such as John, Duke of Berry, used 
o’ nights “ pour lire romans.” In the smallest of the coffers there 
would be, beside three or four other comparatively cheap romances,’ 
some of the triumphs of the great publishing houses of Paris, Henri 
VUillier, Jean Cyme, Foucart de Dol, Yves de Drun, Yves de Caher- 
saous, Henri de Cornuaille, Yves Gréal and the rest (chiefly Breton, 
it will be observed),® whose staffs of copyists multiplied the manu- 
scripts of such favourite modern works as Froissart’s Chronicles, the 
novel of Mélusine, the Roman de la Rose, the Ballades of Master 
Eustache Deschamps, or— yet more to the taste of the time— 
such more serious reading as the Life of our Lord, L’ Arbre 
des Batailles, Le Gouvernement des Princes, or translations of Seneca, 
Boethius and Aristotle. Where there were children one might 
expect to find some volumes of the Chronique d’Outremer of Gode- 
frey de Bouillon, the Enfances Pepin, or the Gestes Charlemaine. 
The binding of these books in rich brocades of Italy cost from £2 
to £15 per volume‘ and gave employment to the skilled community 
of bookbinders and miniaturists, known as the Confraternity of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

In this room, besides the furniture we have noticed, there would 
be a lamp, a box to hold the famous white candles of Paris (exported 
into England at two or three shillings a pound), and, in the case of 
a rich and fashionable person, a portable clock. King Charles bought 


(1) Cibrario. 

(2) Novels were very popular in the end of the fourteenth century and issued at all 
prices, from the four romances which the Royal Duke of Berry bought in 1371 for 
seventy francs, to the ‘‘three books of romance, price three pence,” sold after the 
death of Senekworth, bailiff of Merton College in 1314. 


(3) Siméon Luce, La vie privée pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans, pp. 198, 215. 
{4) Delisle, Doc. 1519, inter alia. 
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several clocks, varying from £140 to £10 in price.’ Less affluent 
people contented themselves with a penny clepsydra,’ or even an 
hour-glass. Yet clock-making was already a trade in Paris. The 
room might also contain a pedal-organ (the Duke of Berry had 
several)°—instruments still dear in the hey-day of their novelty—a 
flute, harp or bass, a guitar, and almost certainly a viol. The royal 
viol for the king’s minstrel cost no more than 8 livres.‘ 

Opposite the bed, a huge open fireplace burned its half-trunk 
of a tree, or quarter-sack of sea coal or charcoal; at the side 
a wooden high-backed settle, with soft embroidered cushions in it, 
was set for the master and the mistress of the house. Before this, in 
very wealthy houses, a carpet of tapestry, imitated from the industry 
of the Saracens, was often set. But the most ordinary covering of 
the medieval floor was such fresh woven shining mats of golden 
straw as we observe to-day in especially well-appointed stables. 
Although glass was not very dear—and many things which were 
very dear, such as plate, brocade, or spices, were used in magnificent 
profusion—the windows of the fourteenth century were rarely 
glazed ; they were usually covered with oiled linen or oiled paper, 
tightly strained and sometimes enriched with figures or painted 
arabesques.° 

The garden, which one could not see beyond these painted panes, 
was carefully cultivated by gardeners of an ingenious fancy. Floristry 
was indeed an important item in the expenses of an age whose men 
as well as its women wore flowers in their hair at dinner parties. 
The garden, however well managed, could barely suffice for all the 
blossoms required, winter and summer, for the decoration of a house- 
hold. The milliners and hatters of Paris added the branch of floristry 
to their business, In 1379 the Duke of Anjou paid ten pounds to 
his flower-woman for roses supplied to him during the sole month of 
May. In 1406 we find the hatter of King Charles VI. paying a 
portion of his rent in flowers: ‘ twelve dozen chaplets of marjoram, 
rosemary, and pimpernel, and six bouquets of roses.” 

Where possible, of course, in order to avoid expense, the flowers 


(1) Delisle, Docs. 1522, 1671, &c. 

(2) Thorold Rogers, Hist. of Prices, i. 649. 

(3) Luce; see also Hauréau, Extraits et Notices, t. xxxi., 2me partie. In his last 
agony Charles V. desired to have the organ played to him. 

(4) Delisle, Doc. 1522. 

(5) Carpet-weaving, in imitation of Oriental fabrics, was a flourishing Parisian 
industry, one of the rare trades that expressly forbade the employment of women. 

(6) ‘*Ayez vos fenétres closes bien justement de toile cirée ou autre ou de par- 
chemin,’’ Ménagier de Paris,i.172. ‘‘ Deux mains de papier et d’huile 4 l’oindre pour 
estre plus clair, pour les fenétres de la chambre du Roi de Sicile 4 Chinon,’’ Accounts of 
Marie d’ Anjou, 1454. ‘Pro verreriis de tela factis in camera imperatoris,’’ Accounts of 
Chateau de Chambery, 1416. For the painting of these windows, see Cibrario, ii. 140. 
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were grown in the garden of the knight or burgher. The Ménagier 
de Paris (1393), in his excellent treatise on gardening, informs the 
horticulturists of his age how to grow to the best advantage roses, 
lavender, violets, clove-pinks, the ranunculus of St. Louis, peonies, 
lilies, poppies or passe-roses, rosemary, borage and marjoram. Roses 
were preserved for winter use by cutting them in bud and packing 
them in air-tight kegs, sewn in skins, to which stones and weights 
were attached; the kegs were then sunk at a marked spot in 
running water. To the medieval mind, delighting in marvels, a 
rose out of season was twice as lovely as in June. Happy the wintry 
banquet which could boast its wreaths of crimson blossoms, bunches 
of grapes grown without stones (by the extraction of the pith from 
the stem), fresh beans in January, and other marvels of mediaeval 
gardening. In addition to the many receipts for preserving the 
fruits of summer through the winter, rare vegetables and first fruits 
were imported into Paris from the south. Thus the Duchess of 
Berry received peaches and figs from Poictiers in August, and pears, 
cherries, and green peas from Lusignan in June. 

The garden grew not only flowers but almost as many vegetables 
as we use to-day: carrots, turnips, leeks, onions, three kinds of cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, beans, green peas, cucumbers, two kinds of 
lettuce (the finest, or Romaine, recently imported from Avignon by 
the King’s favourite minister, Messire Bureau de la Riviére), spinach, 
sorrel, sweet basil, fennel, tansy, rue, and parsley; salads of violet 
leaves ; while young burgeons of the vine and green ears of wheat 
were eaten with different sauces. All these the gardeners delivered 
to the army of cooks who haunted a medieval kitchen. There was 
no stint in the quality of the food of those days. The household of 
a great noble, such as the Duke of Bourbon, consumed every week 
40 sheep, 6 oxen, 6 calves, 8 pigs, 120 kids, 120 goslings, 500 pair 
of pigeons, and over 1,000 fowls. This Homeric list was only half 
enough for a Prince of the blood, while the Royal Palace was sup- 
plied more bountifully still. One of the first acts of Charles V. was 
to add to the number of licensed butchers in Paris. Nor were the 
butchers the only trade which prospered and multiplied. 

A taste for the delicate, the subtle, the inter-penetrated—a taste 
which our prejudices classify as decadent rather than medi«val— 
was instinctive in the men of the fourteenth century. It is equally 
apparent in their curious and difficult forms of verse, their long- 
drawn-out fantastic architecture, their parti-coloured garments, and 
their elaborate and complicated fare. No simple flavour was allowed 
to reign unblended. Their capons gilded yellow with yolk of egg 
and saffron, their pasties tinctured “ vert-gay” with crushed and 
powdered herbs, their jellies coloured blue with sunflower seed and 
blazoned in gold-leaf with device or coat-of-arms, were heightened 
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with a variety of spices and sharp flavours that perplex a modern 
palate. Ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg, and zedoaria-nut, cubebs, 
cloves and galanga, mace, saffron, with vinegar and verjuice, laurel- 
leaves and violets, quince-seeds and gum of cherry-trees, were all, 
for instance, items in the flavour of an aspic of fresh-water fish, 
which was served with a garnish of pomegranates, white violet flowers, 
sprigs of bay and many-coloured dragées. Nearly all the dishes 
in the Grand Viandier and the Ménagier de Paris are equally elaborate : 
there are spices in the civet of oysters, spices in the mayonnaise 
or froidesauge of fowl. To wine and to meat, to biscuit and omelette, 
some hidden clove, some shred of cinnamon or galanga, imparted that 
warm breath of oriental spice without which nothing seemed deli- 
cious to the sons of the Crusaders.’ Yet at this time the price of these 
ingredients (imported from Egypt, Asia, Tripoli and Ceylon) was 
not less than lls. the pound. The épiciers or grocers of Paris were 
among the most influential and the richest of the shopkeepers. 

I would go on to describe the apparel of the master of this palace, 
his long cloak and hood of furred scarlet cloth, his gloves adorned 
with miniver and pearls, and all the items of his dress, only I am 
aware that the ingenious reader has already discovered the device of 
my description, and is probably impatient to arrive at the obscurer 
crowd, masons, weavers, carriers, carpenters and joiners, leather- 


dressers, goldsmiths, booksellers, copyists, bookbinders, chandlers, 
watchmakers, miners, wood merchants, painters and strainers of 
windows, musical instrument makers, ivory cutters, florists, gardeners, 
cooks, butchers, grocers and their apprentices, implied by the exist- 
ence of a wealthy person. Let us quit the noble and examine for a 
moment the many who contribute in obscurity to his wellbeing. 


II. 


The five-and-fifty years that lie between the peace of Bretigny 
(1360) and the battle of Agincourt (1415) are peculiarly fortunate, 
at all events in France, in the annals of the labouring classes. With 
the advent of King Charles V. there dawned a time of security, 
growth and plenty such as had not been seen in France since the 


(1) These hot spiced dishes were probably more wholesome than they appear to us. 
The recent researches of MM. Cadiac and Meunier (Annales de I’ Institut Pasteur, 25th 
June, 1889) prove that essences and spices are to a very high degree microbicide. 
While solution of carbolic acid at 5 per cent. kills the bacillus of typhoid fever in 
nine days, the essence of Cingalese cinnamon destroys it in twelve minutes, clove in 
twenty-five minutes, thyme in thirty-five minutes; while juniper, balm, valerian, 
citron, angelica, rose (all, as it happens, constant ingredients of the cookery of the 
Middle Ages), are each as efficacious as the iodoform saturated ether which is the latest 
antiseptic treatment of typhoid fever in the Paris hospitals. 
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time of Saint Louis, such as, it may be, has not been renewed since 
then. M. Beauregard‘ and Mr. Thorold Rogers? arrive indepen- 
dently at the same conclusion: never has the workman enjoyed 
a prosperity equal to that which filled the second half of the four- 
teenth century and the twenty following years. ‘“ Everything is 
dearer since then—everything except the price of labour.” In fact, 
the workmen who had been paid high in France during the reign 
of King John, not only because of their rarity, but on account of the 
worthlessness of the coin in which they were remunerated, refused to 
accept a lower wage in the time of Charles, when the currency regained 
its normal value. From the end of 1360 until 1405 the golden pound 
was never worth either more or less than 13 francs (half-a-guinea) 
of our modern money; the denier Tournois remained stationary at 3 
centimes and a varying fraction,’ the denier Parisis at 4 centimes. 
Yet the workman received the same wage as in| the days when the 
pound had fallen to half a crown and even to fourpence, when the 
denier had been the infinitely little. It is therefore apparent that in 
reality—in purchasing power—he was very considerably richer than 
he had been in the earlier part of the century. In fact, a workman 
could live in comfort all the week on the labour of a few days (that 
he did so is a frequent cause of complaint), or, by working every day, 
could lay aside a sum sufficient to set himself up in business later on. 
Every labourer passed through three stages: the initial years of 
his apprenticeship; the years of his youth, when in the service of 
a master he received a stated wage and was styled a varlet or sar- 
geant ; and lastly, the period of mastership when—cobbler at a stall 
of his own, mason equipped with tools and ladder, weaver owning a 
loom and shed—he received a superior wage, and employed as his 
assistants, his paid workmen, his own sons and one apprentice. For 
the master of those days was still a workingman. The Middle 
Ages knew nothing of the modern manufacturer who brings to his 
business only his capital and his name. 

It is difficult to ascertain the average daily wage of labour in 
Paris five hundred years ago. Workmen were generally paid by the 
piece, were often fed and lodged by master or by client, and were habi- 
tually in receipt of gratuities—pourboires, as we should say—which 
were not counted in the daily wage, but the certainty of which 
tended naturally to prevent the further rise of wages. The finishing 
of a house, a coat, a book, was an occasion to present the workmen 
with wine, banquets, money, articles of dress—even gloves.‘ In the 
building of the College of Beauvais, which occupied ten months, the 





(1) Beauregard, La maind’ wuvre et son prix. Paris, 1887, p. 23. 

(2) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, i. 179. 

(3) De Wailly, Variations de la livre Tournois. 

(4) Fagniez, Etudes sur U’ Industrie et la Classe Industrielle a Paris, p. 89. 
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masons received two banquets, one gift of money, and wine several 
times every day insummer. Leber quotes from the accounts of King 
John in 1860 the wages of the masons employed on the new walls of 
Paris: some earned 4 sous a day, the more skilled of the workmen 
as much as 5 sous.’ The accounts of the College of Beauvais in 1387 
give the same amount—®5 sous a day for a mason, 3s. 4d. for his 
man ; 5 sous a day for a slater, and 2 sous 4 deniers for his assistant.” 
At Yssoire in 1380 a journeyman mason received 4 sous a day. We 
know that about the same time a journeyman cloth-stretcher earned, 
at his choice, 3 sols a day, or 2 sols and his keep. We may, 
therefore, average the wages of a journeyman workman in Paris 
(1860—1390) at about 3 sols Parisis a day, without food. While 
wages tended to rise, the price of provisions tended to decrease 
—the setier of corn falling in thirty years from 40 sols to 10 
sols. Workmen had an easy time. Practically they commanded 
their own terms: “Sont communément ennuyeux, rudes et de di- 
verses responses,” writes the Ménagier de Paris in 1393; “mo- 
queurs, arrogans, haultains, fors 4 payer, prés de dire injures et 
reproches.”” He recommends precaution in dealing with them; the 
bargain should be made before the task is undertaken, else the same 
man who began his work all honey, saying “si douleement: ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, il n’y a que faire; ce n’est riens; vous me payerez bien et 
de ce que vous vouldrez je seray content,’” will turn upon his 
employer with laughter and mockery, and demand an extravagant 
price when once his task is finished. 

The mason of to-day in Paris earns between 7 and 8 francs,” the 
rough caster as much as 12f. 50, the carpenter 8f. 50, even the navvy 
5f. 50 ; the fitter 7f., the blacksmith 7f., the joiner 7f. 50. But it would 
be hasty to suppose that the man who earns 7 or 8 francs in 1890 is 
really richer than the man who earned 3 sous five hundred years 
ago. We must remember not only the depreciation of money and the 
difference of standard. The real worth of money is not its intrinsic 
value, but its purchasing power; and nothing is more difficult or 
more delusive than to form an estimate of the power of money in an 
age whose conditions are remote from our own. Every authority 
differs. M. Siméon Luce® recommends us to multiply medieval 
ciphers by forty in order to realise their actual value; M. Jérome 


(1) Collection Leber, t. vii. 

(2) The principal masons were paid by the piece, £1 4s. for every toise (rather over 
6 feet) of outside wall, 12 sous for every toise of inside wall. See Accounts of 
College of Beauvais, Fagniez, Appendix, Doc. xxxiv. 

(3) Levasseur, Classes Ouvriéres en France, i. 573. 

(4) Fagniez, p. 89. 

(5) These figures are taken from M. Yves Guyot’s Science Economique, edition of 1887- 

(6) La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans (1890), p. 373. 
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Pichon’ by thirty, and Leber and Mr. Thorold Rogers calculate the 
actual power of money as between eight and twelve times greater 
than its capacity in the fourteenth century. In fact, the multiple 
by which we must interpret mediswval prices varies with every 
object. . The septier of corn,? which in the second half of the four- 
teenth century averaged 15 sols, or five days’ average labour, is worth 
in our days an average of 28 francs, which, if we apply the labour 
test, is almost the same price. The pound of meat which then fetched 
an average of certainly not more than one denier and a half is worth 
10d. to-day in Paris: here the difference is much greater, for while a 
pound of meat represented the twenty-fourth part of his day’s wage 
to the medizval workman, it costs at least one-seventh of a modern 
day’s earnings. But books, cloth, silk, spice, sugar, artificial light, cost 
then as much more in proportion to our modern incomes as meat, eggs, 
and rent cost less. We may suggest that the prosperous artizan of 
to-day, accustomed to his little luxuries—plenty of handkerchiefs 
and socks, white curtains to his glazed window, a broadcloth Sunday 
jacket, a cheerful lamp o’ the evenings, a newspaper, his sweetened 
cup of tea—if suddenly transported to the fourteenth century, would 
feel himself as much poorer as the famished dock labourer would 
find plenty in the ample fare of a simpler generation. 

The closer we look into the chaos of the Middle Ages, the more 


futile generalities appear. Let us take a particular case. Let us 
take the wage of an average married workman of our day—mason or 
butcher, or carpenter or weaver—fairly skilled in his craft, and let 
us compare him with his equivalent in 1390. Let us see how much 


bread, lodging, clothing, and rent the two men can purchase with 
their labour ; let us examine the surplus that remains to parry the 
uncertain strokes of sickness and misfortune, the inevitable disaster 
of old age. Let us see what amount of well-being in his station was 
possible to the man of 3 sous, and how he differs from the modern 
workman with his 6 francs or 5s. a day. Let us observe into the 
bargain the resources that society affords to either in his hour of 
need, and what are his chances of issue from the precarious con- 
dition of the hireling to the larger duties and responsibilities of the 
master. 

M. Beauregard, in his valuable work on the wages of labour, 
quotes the budget presented at the Salle Lévis by a Parisian tailor 
on strike in 1885. The man was in receipt of 1,840 francs per 
annum, or rather over 35 francs for every week in the year, that is 
to say, 6 francs a day for the six working days of the week. High 
as this rate of pay appears, it is not sufficient for the maintenance 


(1) Ménagier de Paris, Introduction. 
(2) About a hectolitre and a half, more exactly 125 kilogrammes. 
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of a family in so expensive a capital as Paris. We quote the 
items. 


BUDGET’ OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR GAINING 1,840 FRANCS (£73 12s. 1d.) 
PER ANNUM IN Paris, 1886. 


Daily Expenses. Annual Expenses. 


£ os. da. £ 
Bread, 34 lbs.? (Of. 80). Food and Lighting (1,241f.) 49 
Wine, 1 litre (Of. 60) . . > «6 | Rent? (300f.) . . . . . 12 
Meat, 11lb.(1f.). . . . Washing (130f.) 5 
Vegetables: greens, lentils, | Clothing (150f.) . . . . 6 
dried peas, &c., 2 litres | Coals (40f.) 1 
so a» « »@ 5 | 
Butter, } Ib. (Of. 25) . . 0 
Lighting, } Ib. oil (Of. 15) 0 


Total, 3f. 40, or £0 10 | Total, 1,861f., or £74 
Deficit of 20f., or 17s. 2d.4 


In this budget, with its deficit of 17s. 2d., and in which no charge 
ismade for milk or salt or sugar, not a halfpenny is counted for 
medicine or schooling (things largely gratuitous in France), and not 
a sou is laid aside for the support of the family during slack time. 
Neither do we find any mention of sick club, burial club, or friendly 
society of any description. Nota book, not a theatre, not a summer 
day’s outing at Bougival or Asniéres. The day’sincome is employed 
strictly and solely in supplying the day’s immediate wants. — 

On the other hand we are struck by the recurrence ‘of items, 
evidently deemed necessities, which are of comparatively recent 
growth. In the budget of a workman of Abbeville, drawn up by 
M. Hecquet d’Orval, carpet manufacturer, in 1764, we notice that 
the weekly consumption of food is less and simpler, although it is 
specified that it has to suffice for a man, his wife, and two children. 
Thus against the 14 litres of vegetables, the 7 pounds of meat, and 
the 7 litres of wine consumed every week by the nineteenth-century 
tailor’s household, the factory hand of the last century and his 


(1) This budget, open to suspicion as the production of a malcontent—a man on 
strike—although contestable in several details, is fairly accurate as to the general cost 
of life in Paris. 

(2) The French pound is a fraction larger than the English pound. 

(3) This rent, a little above the average, is probably the result of necessary proxima- 
tion to a fashionable quarter. The average rent in the quarters frequented by the 
working classes is from 180 francs (£6 4s. 2d.) to 200 francs (£8) per annum for one 
good-sized room and a small scullery with a stove in it. 

(4) Beauregard, La maind’euvre et son prix, p. 112. 

(5) Beauregard, 110. 
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family show 2} pounds of meat, 1 litre of vegetables, and no wine 
or fermented drink at all. Either family consumes about 1 pound 
of butter in the week; but the modern household, in addition to 
their 13 extra litres of greenstuff and their nearly treble quantity of 
meat, eat 54 pounds more bread than their ancestors of Abbeville, 
who have the sole advantage of some eggs and a little fruit. More- 
over, the modern workman spends £5 4s. 2d. in washing, on which 
his ancestor spent little or nothing. That £5 4s. 2d. of washing 
means an immense production of cheap linen: shirts, handkerchiefs, 
socks for the man, white caps, aprons, and cuffs for the woman—so 
cheap that they no longer count as luxuries. And yet these items, 
too dear for the workman of an earlier day, cost at the year’s end— 
by the multiplication of very trifling expenses—no inconsiderable 
sum in clothing and washing. And it is possible that the march of 
progress, with its standard of comfort almost uniform in every class, 
its multitude of farthing luxuries, its continually increasing neces- 
saries, is one of the causes of the improvidence of the contemporary 
working class. 

The workingman of the fourteenth century earned little, spent 
less, put money by, invested it in some small business, and became 
the master of his own loom or cobbling-stall, vendor of his own 
wares, working still in the back shop with his apprentice, but a man 
with a house of his own, independent, responsible. He thought less 
of enjoyment than his descendant, he worked harder, and the fact 
that he was almost always paid by the piece made him do with all 
his might whatever he found in his day’s work. His wages were 
sufficient to enable him, by sparing living, to lay by a considerable 
sum ; and the presence of wealth among the working classes gave 
them a status higher in reality than that which, with all their 
comfort and their suffrage, they enjoy to-day. 

Let us now compare with the budget of the nineteenth-century 
tailor, out at elbows on 35 francs a week, the budget of an 
average workman at 3 sous a day in the last forty years of the 
fourteenth century. We calculate the items from the authentic 
carpet-weaver’s budget of 1764, adding certain luxuries which, in 
documents of the time, we find to have been usual to the workmen of 
the fourteenth century, far wealthier than their last-century descen- 
dants. We will begin with the week’s expenses for food and light 
alone, which in the case of the nineteenth-century tailor amount to 
19s. 10d. (out of his weekly salary of £1 8s. 4d.). 
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BUDGET FOR A WORKMAN, HIS WIFE, AND Two CHILDREN, 
Paris, 1370—1400. 


Weekly Receipts. Per Week. 


" . : . Livres. Sous. Deniers. 
Man’s Earnings: 3 sols a day, six working days . . 018 0 


Weekly Expenses. 
Bread,! 19 lbs. at 1 denier the household loaf of 1 lb. . 
Meat,? 23 lbs. at 14d. the lb. ae ee eer 
Vegetables (beans and peas), at 6 sols the quarter, 
23 litres : 
Butter, } lb. 
Salt, &e. 
SURGE os 8 kee te wm ee 
Oil,® } pint, at 1s.44d. the gallon. . . ... . 
Cider,® cervoise, ale, mead, &c., at 1d. the gallon, 2 
quarts . . sleek se 4 
Milk,’ the gallon 
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The expense of the medieval workman for his week’s food and 
lighting is not quite one-eighth of his wage. Even were he to con- 
sume as much meat, as many vegetables, as much wine as the tailor 
of 1885, he would still (owing to the cheapness of provisions) con- 


(1) The price of bread is taken from the ordonnance of King John, 1351 (Ord. des 
Rois, ii., p. 351). It would really be considerably cheaper at the end of the century when 
the septier of corn sank to 10 and 12 sols below the minimum price provided by the 
ordonnance. 

(2) It is excessively difficult to establish the exact price of meat per pound in the 
fourteenth century, as meat was sold by the piece not by weight. Mr. Thorold Rogers 
gives an average of a halfpenny per pound, but it was certainly a little dearer in Paris. 
The body of an average ox was cut into twenty-four joints at a sol a-piece ; it is diffi- 
cult to admit that each of these joints weighed 24 lbs.; I estimate them as averaging 
9lb. the piece. The shins, tripe, heart, &c., were of course sold considerably cheaper. 
A ham cost 1 sol, a large capon, 2 sols, a quarter of a sheep, 2 sols. These prices are all 
from a fashionable cookery book of 1393, one of the most delightful books in the world 
—Le Ménagier de Paris. The price of inferior joints such as workmen use is not given. 

(3) I have been unable to obtain any contemporary Parisian record of the price of 
beans and peas at the end of the fourteenth century. I have taken Mr. Thorold Rogers’ 
English county average, and I have doubled it in order to represent the probable 
Parisian price. 

(4) This price is probably excessive. M. Levasseur gives it (from a document in the 
Arch. Nat., kk. 1339, piece 21) for the year 1428. It is evident from the Ménagier de 
Paris that a hundred or so of eggs represented a very small expense. Mr. Rogers’ 
price for eggs in 1390 is about 5d. the hundred. 

(5) The oil is also in accordance with the History of Prices. 

(6) I have added one-fourth to the price of cider for the tax levied on fermented 
drinks, &c. 

(7) Milk was almost invariably 1d. the gallon.— History of Prices, i. 404. 
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sume but one-sixth of his wage, while the man of to-day reckons his 
food at more than two-thirds of his week’s earnings—19s. 10d. out 
of £1 8s. 4d. 

To turn to the yearly expenses. It is not easy to estimate the 
average rent of workmen five hundred years ago. The apprentice, 
and sometimes the unmarried workman, lived rent free in his master’s 
house. I have no document to show the price of a single room and 
cabinet such as is now commonly inhabited by the poorer married 
workmen of Paris, at a rent of about £7 the year. But we know 
that in the fifteenth century the rent of a small house and shop in 
one of the best situations of Paris—the Pont Notre-Dame—was £7 
per annum. This rent, apparently extravagant, is explained by the 
fact that the occupant (a fuller) was supposed to endanger the foun- 
dations of the house by the exercise of his trade. The sum is there- 
fore rent and damages in one.’ If we take one-fifth of the fuller’s 
expensive shop rent as the price of the lodgings of the married work- 
ing man, we shall certainly not err on the side of understatement. 
This will give us an annual rent of £1 16s. 

Rent was cheap in the Middle Ages, but clothing was dear, and 
very dear. It was, however, durable—the corporations took care of 
that; the fines levied on the weaver whose cloth fell below the 
standard being so heavy and his disgrace so great that the tempta- 
tion to the making of mungo and shoddy was inconsiderable. The 
quality of the wool, the fulling, the weaving, the dye, the stretching, 
were all carefully examined by the guardians of the craft. Thus the 
product of medizval looms, though always dear and often coarse in 
texture, was invariably durable. A cloak was an heirloom, a coat 
and hood went down from father to son. We must therefore take 
into our account that though the first outlay on clothing was 
great, the need of its renewal was less often felt than in our modern 
world. 

Moreover, as most of the accounts which have come down to us are 
the ledgers of kings and princesses, provosts, ambassadors, or wardens 
of colleges, we are tempted to suppose all material as expensive as 
that which they employed. When Charles V. pays 6s. 2d. for his 
white linen and £3 a yard for the broadcloth for his coat, we must 
not suppose that there was no cheaper quality. I have taken some 
pains to compile a list of clothing less exquisite in quality and less 
extravagant in price, such as was possibly common in the lower 
classes. Yet as all my items, or almost all of them, come of neces- 
sity from the ledgers of noble persons, they must not be taken to 
represent the minimum of the cheap materials usual to the poor. 


(1) Fagniez, 107. 
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PricE oF CLOTHING, 1370—1400. 
Livres. Sous.Deniers. 


A court jacket,! presented by the Duke of Berry to a 
minstrel who was to play before the King at Easter 4 0 0 
Suit of working clothes? for an armourer who has, by 
reason of his craft, to consort with ‘‘ nobles gens, 
comtes, barons, cheyaliers et autres ”’ 
Suit of working clothes* for a fuller . 
Fine linen‘ for a woman’s chemise, the chemise 
Tunic for a miller® (Southampton, 1382) . 
Winter tunic ° of the warden (Oxford, 1392) 
A mantle’ of russet. . ete 4 
Fine black cloth § of Douai, ‘the ell 
Cloth® of Rheims. .... . 
Tames," thee@ll 5 « 2 se 
Coarse ditto. . b. te ae, 
Coarser quality,}* ditto a : 
Black cloth * of Mauriennes, the ell ‘ epee 
Ditto,“ ditto . . a a ae 0 
One pair 5 plain kid glov ME taAa ak Gece ee 1 0 
One pair!® woollen stockings . . . .... . J 
One pair white and red boots oe Oe 0 
One pair * untanned leather riding boots . . . . 0 
Strong cobbled shoes ! of second quality 0 


bdo = oO 
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If we allow our journeyman mason, who, unlike the armourer, had 
no need to consort with noble folk, a suit of working clothes in the 
year at a sol; a mantle of russet for winter at 1s, 4d.; 8 yards of 
black cloth of Mauriennes to make him a robe for festivals, also 1s. 4d.; 
2 pair of strong shoes of second quality (he would certainly wear no 
stockings) at 2d. the pair; 8 ells of coarse linen for a couple of 
shirts, 4d. ; he will be well clothed for the sum of 4 sols 4 deniers. 
Allowing for the clothing of his wife and two children 12 yards 
of coarse linen, 16 yards of cloth at 2d. the ell, and 3 pairs of shoes, 
the annual amount expended in clothing the four persons of the 
household is 7s. 10d. 

We have still to allow for fuel, which was cheap in an age of 
forests. Coal was beginning to be used in households. Charcoal 
wascommon. The Ménagier de Paris mentions the price of charcoal 
as 5 sols the sack; in 1381 three large sacks of coal were purchased 


(1) M. Siméon Luce, Guerre de Cent Ans, p. 214. 

(2) Fagniez, p. 366; from the Livre des Métiers. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Cibrario, Economie Politique du Moyen Age (Accounts of Bonne de Bourbon, 1383), 
vol. ii. pp. 156 and 304. 

(5) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, ii, 541 et seq. 

(6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. 

(8) Accounts of Bonne de Bourbon, 1383. 

(9) Thorold Rogers, Joc. cit. 

(10) Zbid., 1390. (11) Ibid. (12) Ibid. 

(13) Accounts of Bonne de Bourbon. (14) Ibid. 

(15) Delisle, Mandemens, 1376. (16) Accounts of Bonne de Bourbon. 

(17) Ibid, (18) Ibid. (19) Ordonnances des Rois, ii. p. 365, 1351. 
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for 4 sous 6 deniers at the Court of Savoy;' but the exasperating 
medieval habit of counting things by an unspecified size and not by 
weight or measure, leaves us in doubt as to the contents of the sack. 
Two of the Ménagier’s sacks sufficed to cook more than 100 poultry, 
50 rabbits, a pig, 5 kids, a calf, half a sheep, a chine of beef, and 
innumerable fancy dishes for a wedding breakfast and a wedding 
supper served to more than 60 persons; it can therefore have con- 
tained no meagre quantity. Mr. Thorold Rogers values the hundred- 
weight of coal at 10 sols, and the hundredweight of charcoal at about 
half the price. If we allow our workman (in the place of the ton of 
coke which the modern workman burns) 2 sacks of charcoal at 5 sols, 
and 200 logs of wood at 1d. each,” our budget will be complete. 
For in washing we may safely reckon that the workman of the 
fourteenth century had no calculable expenses. He wore but little 
linen, rarely changed ; and that little his women rinsed out for him 
at home with the wood-lye of the hearth for all their soap or 
washing-powder. The £5 4s. 2d. expended by his descendant in 
this refinement will be a clear saving in our medieval budget. But 
on the other hand we must charge him with 2 deniers a week sub- 
scription to his confraternity. 

Let us now confront the two accounts. 


BUDGET OF A PARISIAN JOURNEYMAN 
Mason, FULLER, ETC., IN 1385. 

Zia @ 

Annualearnings ... 45 0 0 


BUDGET OF A PARISIAN JOURNEYMAN 
TAILoR, May, 1885.3 
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Annual earnings 


Food and lighting . . . 491211 Foodandlighting. . . 714 8 


De ee OS 1, EG OL Oem esoom. sw e216 0 

Washing. . .. . . #=«& 4 2] Subscription to confrater- 

PN oe we se’ «, O06 is + + ik ew doe, 2 8S 
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Expenditure of Tailor. . 74 9 2) -—-—— 
11 13 10 

Taxes (4 deniers in the 
EVES) «5 ew we en te OBS 
Feuage,&. . .... 4 00 


Expenditure of medizyal 
mason... .« - « 1616 6 


Deficit of the modern tailor 0 17 | Surplus cen anes ae FT 


to 


(1) Cibrario, ii. 310. 

(2) ‘‘a buche bonne, 4 deux oboles vous la donne !’’—street cry of the Middle 
Ages. 

(3) The £ s. d. of the modern Parisian tailor represent the equivalent of his actual 
expenses in current English coin; the £ s. d. of the mediseval workman stand for the 
livres, sous, and deniers in which he was paid: the livre of 1385 was worth about 


, 10s. 6d. of our time, taken at its intrinsic value, but considerably more than the modern 


pound in purchasing power. 
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Well may Mr. Thorold Rogers exclaim that everything has 
increased in price except the price of labour. Speaking roughly, 
the expenses of the modern workman have increased in almost every 
item in a proportion of ten to one, while his wages have augmented 
by little over one-third. Allowing our imaginary workman to be 
exceptionally prudent—exceptionally fortunate also in having no 
intervals of sickness or slack time—let him spend a sou a day in the 
expense of living’ (like the cloth-dresser of the Red Book of the 
Chatelet), let his master die or fail and leave him for a season unem- 
ployed, still it was almost impossible for a steady, thrifty young 
workman five hundred years ago not to lay by a considerable sum at 
the end of every year, and it is almost impossible for the modern 
married workman to set aside any store at all. 

The whole career of the medizwval workman depended on his 
economy in his youth. He was apprenticed very young—sometimes 
at eight years old, generally between eleven and fourteen—to learn 
his trade and the observances of his religion. His master received 
him in his house with his own children, fed him, lodged him, clothed 
him, sent him to church (and, if his parents wished for it, to 
school), and taught him how to earn a living. He taught him well, 
for the statutes of the guild seldom allowed the master more than 
two apprentices besides his own children and his nephews; in many 
trades he might receive only one at a time; but if his wife were also 
of the trade the master might take an extra apprentice. It was 
deemed well that a man should teach few pupils at a time in order 
that all his strength might be given to their instruction; thus, owing 
to the length of the time of apprenticeship, no master could hope to 
form more than a very limited number of pupils.” In return, the 
child gave his teacher the free labour of a certain number of years. 
The time differed in different trades ; it was never less than three 
years, or more than twelve. An apprentice to the ropemaking 
remained four years with his master; a brass-wire puller, six years ; 
the bootmakers asked seven years and twenty sous, or eight years 
and no money; weaving women stayed the same time under the 
same conditions, and women who worked in silk tissues gave eight 
years and forty sous, or ten years and no money ; workers in crystal 
required ten years’ apprenticeship and a fee of £5. The goldsmiths’ 
apprentices, the jeunesse dorée of the guilds, were apprenticed for 
twelve years. Generally at from twenty to twenty-five the appren- 
tice was his own man with a trade in his hands, ready to enter that 








(1) This sou a day must certainly have included rent. Even in 1407 the Liv. des 
Métiers gives six deniers a day for a man’s food. Four deniers a day was generally 
deemed sufficient even for a married apprentice. 

(2) Goldbeaters, blacksmiths, wiredrawers, brewers, and millers were, however, 
allowed to have as many apprentices as they desired. 
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guild or corporation of his craft which from his childhood had taken 
him under its protection, and admission into which appeared to every 
apprentice the summit of an honest man’s ambition. 


III. 


The guild was the association of all the workmen in the city, 
masters and men, exercising the same profession. August as a 
church, inquisitive as a vestry, it entered into every detail of the 
life of its members. When the child first entered his master’s 
house, he was received in presence of two members of the guild, 
who impressed upon him the solemnity of the contract. If his 
master ill-treated him, the boy flew to the guardians of the guild, 
who saw that justice was done and the apprentice treated with due 
respect as fils de prud’homme. If in the workshop bad work were 
done, loose talk heard, or men seen ill-dressed and slovenly, a sudden 
step in the street would make the workmen start; the guardians, 
coming suddenly as a thief in the night, might at any moment open 
the door on a visit of inspection. Should the master die of a sudden 
sickness and leave his orphans unprovided, should one of the work- 
men in the yard fall ill and have no means for his maintenance, the 
guild stretched forth its puissant hand of help, received the fatherless, 
and tended the sick. Woe betide the workman of loose conduct, 
living in concubinage, who dared to enter the house of an honest 
master! The guild, by secret ways, would hear of his ill-doing, and 
the sentence of expulsion from the trade and from the city would 
leap out against him. From his earliest admission to the craft the 
apprentice approached the guild with feelings of reverence, awe, and 
gratitude. Without its permission he could have had no existence, 
for the number of apprentices was strictly limited in every trade, 
and the consent and authorisation of the corporation were necessary 
to everyone. 

There were three orders of persons in the guild——the apprentice, 
the workman, and the master. Above these were set the guardians, 
Garde-Jurés, or prud’ hommes, veritable magistrates, regulating the 
differences of their artisans, deciding questions affecting their trade. 
They saw that the rules of the corporation were observed and its 
statutes respected. They succoured the needy. They redressed 
injustice. They inspected factories, and regulated the quality and 
the manufacture of goods. These magistrates were renewed every 
year: in most trades they were two in number, but certain corpora- 
tions had six, eight, and even ten guardians. Masters themselves, 
they were usually elected by the masters; but in the guild of the 
fullers, as in the mercers’ guild, the time-expired guardians named 
their own successors." 


(1) Levasseur, Classes Ouvriéres, i. 195, and Fagniez, 124 et seq. 
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Until about his twentieth year the mediwval workman had gained 
nothing and had borne no expenses, save in certain exceptional 
cases. If he married before his time was up, his master gave him a 
small daily sum—a few deniers—instead of board and lodging. 
Towards the end of his apprenticeship, when the apprentice had 
been recognised as a skilled workman by a jury of the guild, and 
had received a certificate as such, occasionally the master hired him 
out to his clients—sent the young tailor to work at my lord’s, the 
young carpenter to do repairs—and received a certain sum for 
their services; a certain proportion of this money was given to 
the apprentice. But not until he had received his diploma from the 
guild. In 1402, a master was fined for according a salary of 
8 crowns a year to one of his apprentices not yet admitted by the 
guild to the rank of skilled workman.' A goldsmith’s apprentice 
was always released from his unusually long engagement so soon as 
he could prove his capacity to gain £5 a year and his keep. But in 
most trades and most cases the ’prentice laboured all his time with 
no remuneration save his skill and his experience. 

The custom of apprenticeship was hard on the young, but not so 
hard as its modern form of military service; and it had its com- 
pensations. Every workman learned his trade through and through. 
When his time was over, the apprentice received from his master 
a set of tools and a small sum in gold, proportionate to the length of 
his service. Sometimes it was one pound, sometimes five, or even six. 
The master also occupied himself in finding a place for the young man, 
unless, as was often the case with the sons of masters, he intended at 
once to pass his examination in the mastery before the guardians and 
set up in business for himself. But very few ’prentices were rich 
enough to embark on so considerable an expense before they had 
had any time for earning. As a rule, the ex-’prentice became for 
several years a varlet or working-man. During this transition time 
he was content to work long hours and to fare hardly; he did not 
complain if the statutes of the guild seemed to favour the masters 
rather than the men; he bided his time; for every varlet of the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries intended to be a master by- 
and-by. The varlet gave his services for a stated wage, by the day, 
week, or month, according to his trade and according to the require- 
ments of his master. Every morning, under penalty of a fine, the 
workmen were bound to gather together at sunrise in some appointed 
place whither the masters came to hire them. Of a Monday the 
weavers, who were hired by the week, met on the Square of Saint 
Denis; the fullers every morning at sunrise on the Place de |’ Aigle. 
Each guild had its place jurée, known to masters and men. It was 
forbidden to give work to men of low character, or to such as had no 

(1) Reg. d’ aud. du Chatelet, quoted by Fagniez, p. 71. 
H 2 
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certificate from the guild. A countryman coming to Paris had to 


show vouchers of his ’prenticeship, and, if he were known to be 
in company with a woman, to produce his marriage certificate. In 
many trades no stranger might be engaged till every member of the 
guild was fully employed. The master was also expected to inquire 
into the means of his workmen. The corporation had a great 
respect for riches (since the needy were supplied out of its funds), 
and the ill-fed, slovenly-looking artisan had little chance of an 
engagement; indeed, in some trades, the possession of three or even 
five suits of clothes was made a sine qud non. But, once accepted, 


only a very serious misdemeanour, judged by the guardians, war- 


ranted the master in breaking with his man before the expiration of 
the allotted time. Certain privileges accrued to the artisan who had 
plied his trade for some while. After a year and a day, his wife 
might work with him without having been apprenticed. 

Every morning at sunrise the employed workman was obliged to 
take his way to his master’s house, The medieval work-day varied 
from sixteen hours in summer to less than eight in winter. As a 
fact (save in certain guilds, such as that of the cloth-dressers), the 
men of the Middle Ages rarely toiled by artificial light, and many 
corporations strictly forbade their members to work by night. At 
eight or nine o’clock the workmen had an hour for breakfast ; at one 
o'clock they left off again to go to dinner; from two they laboured 
pretty steadily till the bell of complines rang in Lent, or till the 
second watchman cried the hour of sundown. Masters and men had 
their evenings to themselves, And, if they chose, the workmen 
might take a month of holiday in August.’ Taking an average of 
the year round, the work-day was from 6 a.m. till 5 in the 
evening—eleven hours, even as to-day in Paris, with an hour and a 
half left free for meals. If the workmen returned after vespers for 
an hour or two, he was paid for overtime; but (in the trade where 
night-work was permitted) he might not refuse this service when it 
was asked of him. The cloth-dressers, who were especially in- 
dustrious, rose in winter at midnight, worked till dawn, then, after 
an hour’s rest, again till nine, from ten till one, and from two till 
four ; in all, thirteen hours pretty constantly the whole year round.” 

The married workman was frequently aided by his wife. In 
many guilds the ré/e of women was so well admitted, that female 
guardians, or prude femmes, were elected every year beside the 
prud’ hommes. As weavers, hatters, dressmakers, broiderers, even as 
fullers, they were not less expert than their husbands and their 
brothers. ‘The master taught his girls no less than his boys; many 
young women served their ’prenticeship or, married to a workman, 


1) Reg. des Métiers, xxiv. 63. (2) Fagniez, p. 82. 
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learned his trade. The widows of masters frequently continued 
their husbands’ business, but in some guilds they might not take a 
’prentice, since women work not exactly enough to teach a man. 
The masters’ wives had frequently a trade of their own. In the 
accounts of Charles V.' we are struck by the quantity of trades- 
women in the employ of the Court. Kathelot la Chapelliére and 
Guillemette de la Pomme, milliners and florists ; Martine la Thierrie, 
merchant of silks and stuffs ; Perronelle de Fouloye, glover; Jehanne, 
dite Sauvage, de Serre, goldsmith, are examples. Thus the wife of 
the married workman was often a source of profit as much as an 
expense. 

After a few years—a very few years at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, a decade or two towards its end—the working 
man began to count o’ nights his buried hoard, and to think that 
soon he might be able to pass a master. The title of master was not 
obtained gratuitously. In order to exercise a trade it was not 
deemed enough to have served a long apprenticeship and to have 
worked as artisan. An examination had to be passed, a sample of 
one’s craft to be shown to the jury of the guild, fees to be paid to 
the king or to the feudal lord of the trade, to the guild and the con- 
fraternity, a grand banquet and a light collation to be served to the 
members of the craft. Then came the new expenses of stall or 
booth or yard, the stock of tools necessary to a man to set up in 
business, and the anxiety, the irregularities of custom, the appre- 
hensions of the first years of ownership. To meet all this it was 
necessary that the store under the hearthstone should be solid and 
golden. Often the guardians refused to admit a man, however 
skilful, to the mastery if his means were not deemed to be propor- 
tionate to his probable expenses. But granting skill, fair good 
fortune, and a feasible economy, any workman might hope to pass a 
master, and to leave his children the privileges of the caste, by the 
time that he was middle-aged. ‘ Quiconque veut é¢tre de tel métier, 
étre le peut, pour tant qu’il sache le métier et ait de quoi;’”’ so runs 
expressly the Register of Trades. 

When the expectant master had passed his examination and had 
earned the permission and authority to set up in business for him- 
self, he was obliged (generally within the week) to present himself 
solemnly before the assembled corporation. Then the master of the 
guild read and explained to him the statutes and the rules of the 
society, which, on the relics of the saints, he swore most scrupulously 
to observe. His name was then inscribed on the registers of the 
guild. In some trades, such as the leather strap-makers’ guild and 
the corporation of bakers, the new master was not finally inscribed 

{1) Léopold Delisle, Mandemens de Charles V., Docs, 982, 1039, 1440, 1310, and 131. 
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on the lists of the order until he had exercised his trade a year, two 
years, even four years." 

Now the workman was free to set up in a little shop, humbler 
than his successors can readily imagine. Or perhaps at first he could 
not afford to rent a shop at all ; a stall in the market-place or under an 
archway, a little stall of five feet long, would be the commencement 
of his fortunes. The shop itself was a very insignificant affair ; it 
was divided from the street by a wall, breast high, with shutters which 
enclosed the open space at night; the top shutter, drawn up by day, 
formed a sort of roof or pent-house above the window frame, while 
the bottom shutter thrown wide open and resting on the top of the low 
wall, stretched out into the street and formed an external ledge or 
counter for the display of merchandise. The customers stood in the 
street and examined the goods on the ledge; only those who had to 
treat some important affair entered the narrow shop. The shops on the 
Rialto Bridge at Venice may serve to give a truly dim idea of the exces- 
sive dinginess and darkness of these shops—long and narrow, lighted 
from a window-square half obscured by piles of goods, and still further 
darkened by the projection of the upper shutter. But no modern 
shops are quite so small: one of the lesser shops on Grand’ Pont, 
—the best situation in Paris, the Rue de la Paix of the fourteenth 
century—measured 12 feet in depth by 9 in breadth. The inner 
part of the shop served as a workroom. It was necessary that 
the passers-by should see that no false tricks or surreptitious 
dodges altered the quality of the work they were to buy. Loom or 
stall, easel or writing-table, were placed as close to the light as 
possible, that the workmen might see out, that the public might see 
in.* In this narrow domain the master ruled with his wife; sons, 
and nephews, workmen, and the ’prentice boy obeyed their quick 
commands under their practised eye. Wonderful brocades, marvels 
of sculpture and goldsmithery, miniatures and illuminations that 
somehow we do not equal, issued out of these uncomfortable 
conditions. 

The natural anxiety of the young master was a little lessened by 
the support afforded him by his confraternity, which insured him to 
some extent against the accidents of fortune, terrible to a man who 
has invested all his savings, and as yet sees small return. The 
confraternity was distinct from the guild, and was a creation 
of the fourteenth century. While the guild, essentially exter- 
nal, regulated the relations of master and man, the confraternity 
attended to his chance of eternal happiness and penetrated the 
apprehensions of his inner life. A saint, a chapel, a winding-sheet, 
and a taper were the origins of the confraternity. Soon the associa- 
tion—which, like the Misericordia of Florence, meant at first no 


(1) Levasseur, i. 205. (2) Fagniez, i. 10. 
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more than to honour the saints in heaven, transport the sick to the 
hospitals, and bury the dead—transformed itself into a mutual 
insurance fund, a Friendly Society. All confraternities had not the 
same rules, but all had the same principle of charity and the inter- 
dependence of brethren. In 1399 the goldsmiths of Paris had a 
hospital for their sick. The leather strapmakers used the subscriptions 
of the fortunate to apprentice the orphan children of such as died 
young and badly off. The tailors of Soissons and the pursemakers 
of Paris buried their poor, and the former kept their sick through the 
length of their illness and their convalescence. The leatherdressers 
and workers in fur paid 2 deniers a week in health, and received 
3 sols a week in time of illness. And all the confraternities made 
annual donations to the hospitals, gave banquets to the poor, sent 
food to those in prison, built almshouses for the old. The working 
men of the fourteenth century were among the most liberal benefac- 
tors of society. 

The guilds that gave so much were necessarily rich. And in 
growing rich, however liberal they be, the hearts of men become 
more selfish. The masters began to glance from their children to 
their *prentice boy, and, seeing these so superior, to think it hard 
that some day the ’prentice lad should be their equal. A sense of 
exclusiveness, a feeling of difference of caste between the master and 
his man, began to creep into their relations, and to make itself felt 
on both sides. The sentiment was a new one—it had not been 
dreamed of in the days of St. Louis, or even in the beginning of the 
century, when every master had been a varlet and every varlet 
meant to be a master—the sentiment was young, and young 
things grow apace. The masters began to invent obstacles and 
barriers to prevent the workman developing too quickly into 
their equal. 

The most efficacious of these was the sudden and exaggerated 
development of an ancient and necessary custom. When the varlet 
who aspired to be a master underwent the examination of the jury of 
his guild, it had long been usual for him to present them with some 
specimen of his craft—the tinsmith with a saucepan, the sculptor 
with a piece of ornament—to prove his proficiency ; and this test- 
work was called the masterpiece. Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the word masterpiece began to take on its modern mean- 
ing, to come to signify a matter difficult and rare, the result of 
long study, the sign of an exceptional ability. It was no longer a 
sample of the craft of every day : the saucepan hammered out, the 
shoes efficiently cobbled, in sight of the guardians of the guild. The 
masters who decided on the character of the test chose articles for 
which there was no common sale: from the sculptor a statuette three 
and a half feet high; from the saddler, a saddle often so fantastic 
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that no one would buy it afterwards for his private use.' The 
masterpiece became with every year more and more a work of art, 
something beyond and above the necessities of every day, a thing 
to be conceived and perfected in seclusion, and at last to be exhibited 
for honour, not for gain. 

When the varlet presented himself before the guild as one de- 
sirous of the master’s rank, he was shown a chamber set apart in the 
house of one of the guardians. This room he must rent, and thither 
must he bring his tools, and build up his masterpiece in solitude 
within the allotted time. It might be but eight days, it might be 
eight months (according to the decision of the guild), that the 
workman had to pay double rent—for none of his family might 
penetrate to his seclusion—to earn nothing, and to bear the expense 
of new and delicate tools and fine materials.” All this time he spent 
alone. None might visit him in his chamber except the jury; 
when he went out he left the key with the guardian, his landlord, 
who readmitted him on his return. When the work was done, it 
was submitted to the guardians of the guild, who examined it in 
company with a certain number of masters, notable in their craft, 
and sometimes a delegate of the Provost of Paris. If the work was 
accepted the jury proceeded in state before the Mayor, and certified 
by writing that they had found the test well stood. The candidate 
swore before the Mayor to observe the conditions of the craft. He 
paid a certain sum to “ purchase his mastership ” from the King or 
nominal lord of his calling, another fee went to the jury, a third to 
the confraternity (this sum alone in the Broiderer’s Guild came to 
five-and-twenty pounds), a fifth to the guardian in whose house he 
had lodged, a sixth to the Mayor for the registration of his name, a 
banquet to the comrades of his craft, another to all who had assisted 
him in his enterprise, and, happy and impoverished, the man had 
passed a master. 

But sometimes the masterpiece was not accepted. There were 
cases of frank failure. And there were other cases—easy of imagi- 
nation to those acquainted with Royal Academy or Republican 
Institute—when motives unrelated to the quality of his work deter- 
mined the rejection of the candidate. And the smart of refusal was 
embittered by the easy acceptance of the masters’ sons, whose test- 
piece was often a pure matter of form, who rarely or never were 
dismissed for incapacity. It is true that the workman who suspected 
the jury of injustice had the resource of appeal from their decision 
to that of the sheriffs of the town, who occasionally rectified the 
masters’ judgment. But in that case further delays and further 


(1) Levasseur, 463. 
(2) Fagniez, 96. The value of the material of the chef-d’euvre appears to have 
averaged about £5. 
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expenses exhausted the economy of years. Men deferred the trial 
of the masterpiece until the experience and the savings of their ripe 
maturity should enable them to stand the test. Workmen remained 
workmen for ten, for twenty years; for their whole long lives in 
many cases. And, now that the stage of varlet was no longer a 
mere rough piece of road to pass on the way to a goal well in sight, 
the men began to consider more carefully, and with a certain 
acrimony, the grievances of their condition. 

The workman began to think of himself no longer as the future 
equal of his masters but as the companion for life of his fellow-jour- 
neymen. The privileges of a caste which he hoped to enter had not 
appeared excessive in his eyes; but now they seemed a tyranny. A 
chasm began to open between the two worlds of capital and labour. 
The workman grew shy of attending the festivities of the guild; he 
felt himself an intruder in the society of his betters. And the master 
no longer knew himself a welcome guest at his varlets’ noisy ban- 
quets. So early as 1397 the journeyman furriers of Saint Germain 
?Auxerrois have a confraternity distinct from their employers. The 
workmen rely, for security and friendship, no longer on their masters 
but on one another: they called themselves no longer Varlets but 
Companions. 

Thus the working men became a separate order with independent 
habits and associations of their own. 

Beyond the guild, or corporation of all the workers in one 
trade, men or masters, of one city, there began to extend, with 
countless ramifications, a sort of internationale, or Trades’ Union, 
embracing all the working-men (not masters) of one trade through- 
out the whole of France. The companion was received into this 
association with strange ceremonies and uncouth religious symbols. 
When his time of probation was over he was taken into a room of 
which all the furniture had a mystic meaning: the window stood 
for the Cross, the bed for the cradle in Bethlehem, the four feet of 
the table were the Four Evangelists, and the space between them 
the Holy Sepulchre. Here his initiators seized upon him, hustled 
him, and tore his garments, filled his mouth with bread, salt, and 
wine, mocked him as the Jews mocked Jesus Christ: ‘And whom 
dost thou represent ?”’ they said :— 

“ Please God,’’ he answered, “I represent my Lord.” Then cast- 
ing him three times violently against the chimney-piece, his god- 
father and godmother in the order cried out the new name by which 
henceforth he should be named in secrecy among his comrades. The 
companion was admitted.’ 

Now wheresoever he might roam all over France, a mystericus 
pressure of the hand, an occult gleam of the eye, will reveal a host 


(1) Levasseur, i. 500. 
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of friends and comrades to the new companion. His interests are 
no longer centred in one Paris street; it is no longer necessary that 
he should scrape and screw, work overtime, and rise before the lark; 
for he has given up his ambition: he knows that he will never be a 
master. The first result of the debasing of the future of the work- 
ing man was a great expansion in the present. He began to launch 
out, to carouse with his companions, to take days of holiday. He 
looked abroad, he made merry; he desired no longer to rise in the 
world, but at least to see the world. His wallet on his back he is off 
to the north, the south, sure that wherever he arrive, and however little 
work there be on hand, the companions of the town were bound to 
make a place for him at the risk of gaining less themselves. Some- 
times, indeed, when work could not be equally divided, the com- 
panion who had longest been established in the town would take up 
his tool-bag, set out for another city, and leave his custom and his 
place to the new-comer. He, too, was sure of friends everywhere. 
If he had no savings, his fellows would make up a purse for him 
between them; they would accompany him as far as the first mile- 
stone on the way, drink to his welfare, and shatter the glass with a 
shower of stones (to symbolize the stoning of St. Stephen) ; and he 
would bid them adieu, “‘ even as Christ our Lord took farewell of his 
companions.” Often one of his comrades would volunteer to share 
his lot : the roads were less dangerous for two than one. They knew 
whither to go, where labour was wanted, where living was cheap, 
which masters to frequent in every town, and which to avoid. For 
a never-ceasing come-and-go had established communications that 
united all the artisans of France. ”*Ware to the tyrannical or the 
unjust master! His punishment would be that he should find no 
men. Light of heart and heel, swift to depart, the working men of 
the fifteenth century had virtually the masters in their power. But 
if they have organized their status so efficiently, it is not that they 
are really more fortunate than their predecessors. The stage of 
workman is no longer for them an inn in which to spend a night, 
but a house in which to live and die. And the comfort that they 
have brought to that condition is only their acquiescence in the deep 
disunion that, already in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
divides thenceforth, perhaps for ever, the employer and the employed. 
A. Mary F. Rostnson. 
(Madame James Darmesteter.) 





AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS. 
I. 


A wanpD less rich in natural, artistic, and historical attractions than 
Italy could not afford to leave a district so charming as that of the 
Euganean Hills almost unknown, unvisited. No guide-books talk 
about these little mountains; there is nothing of importance, so far 
as I am aware, written on them from the historical or any other 
pint of view. Express trains carry troops of tourists along their 
outskirts from Bologna to Padua and vice versd. All English people 
who read our poets know that Shelley called them :— 
‘* Those famous Euganean Hills which bear, 

As seen from Lido through the harbour piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peakéd isles.” 
Their purple pyramids, lifted against the orange of the western sky, 
form an indispensable ingredient of the orthodox Venetian sunset. 
Their reflections in the blue mirror of the lagoons, although they 
wre so far away, count as one of the chief wonders of the beautiful 
Venetian mornings. Yet I rarely meet with man or woman who has 
had the curiosity to invade the Oreads of the Euganeans in their 
tative haunts, and to pluck the heart out of their poetic mystery. 

It has been my own good fortune to spend several weeks on different 
weasions at the villa of a noble lady who resides not far from Mon- 
lia. So I have enjoyed special opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with this fascinating island in the ocean of the Lombard plain. For 
variety and delicacy of detail, for miniature mountain grandeur, it 
may be compared with what we call the English Lakes. The scale 
is nearly similar, though the Euganeans are positively smaller, and 
ire placed in far more interesting surroundings. What they lack is 
water. This defect is balanced by the richness of the Italian vege- 
lation, by the breadth of the great landscape out of which they 
heave, by the immediate neighbourhood of famous cities, and by the 
mnge of snowy Alps which tower upon their northern horizon. 

I cannot produce anything like a detailed study of the Euganean 
Hills. What follows in these pages consists of three extracts from 
my diary, made in the May month of three several years, relating 
timless but highly enjoyable ramblings about their gentle declivities 
ind wooded valleys. 


II. 


Este is a town of great antiquity, mentioned under its old name of 
Ateste both by Tacitus and Pliny. The Adige in former times flowed 
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by its walls; and etymologists derive the city’s name from Athesis, 
The museum is rich in Roman inscriptions, which are said to have 
drawn Professor Mommsen on a visit to the quiet place. Here in 
the Middle Ages dwelt the Italian members of the mighty house of 
Guelph ; who took their title from Este, and afterwards ruled Fer. 
rara, Modena, and Reggio as Dukes. At present the town has little 
to show of interest, except the picturesque ruins of wall and tower, 
crumbling away upon the southern promontory of the Kuganeans, 
under slopes of olive and almond and vine. 

Just above the town, surveying it from a kind of terrace, is the 
villa called I Cappuccini, which Lord Byron lent to the Shelleys in 
the autumn of 1818. ‘We have been living,’”’ writes Shelley to 
Peacock on the 8th of October, “this last month near the little 
town from which I date this letter, in a very pleasant villa which 
has been lent to us. Behind here are the Euganean Hills, not so 
beautiful as those of the Bagni di Lucca, with Arqua, where 
Petrarch’s house and tomb are religiously preserved and visited. 
At the end of our garden is an extensive Gothic castle, now the 
habitation of owls and bats, where the Medici family resided before 
they came to Florence. We see before us the wide, flat plain of 
Lombardy, in which we see the sun and moon rise and set, and the 
evening star, and all the golden magnificence of autumnal clouds.” 
I do not know to what tradition about the Medici Shelley was 
referring. It is true that Cosmo dei Medici was banished in 1433 to 
Padua; and he may possibly have spent part of his short exile at 
Este. I think it more probable, however, that Shelley confused the 
Medici with the Dukes of Ferrara, who took their family title from 
the old fief of Este. 

In this villa Shelley composed the first part of Prometheus Unbound. 
“T have been writing, and indeed have just finished, the first act 
of a lyric and classical drama, to be called Prometheus Unbound.” 
From Padua he wrote, September 22, to his “best Mary”: “ Bring 
the sheets of Prometheus Unbound, which you will find numbered from 
1 to 26 on the table of the pavilion.” The people who now inhabit 
I Cappuccini still show this pavilion, a little dilapidated summer- 
house, overgrown with ivy, at the end of a garden terrace. It was 
also near Este, having climbed one of the many peaked summits 
above the town, that Shelley improvised the Lines written in the 
Euganean Hills. 

From Este to Arqua is no great distance. The road for some 
time skirts the hills, then turns abruptly upward to the left, leading 
to the village, which is picturesquely placed among its fruit-trees in 
a hollow of the arid limestone mountains. Arqua looks at first 
sight like a tiny piece of the Riviera, with the hazy Lombard plain 
in lieu of the Mediterranean. Petrarch’s house is a fair-sized white 
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cottage at the extreme end of the village, one of the highest dwellings 
of Arqua. From its windows and garden-walls the eye ranges 
across Olive-trees, laurels, and pomegranates to the misty level land 
which melts into the sea; churches with their campanili rising from 
the undetermined azure, like great galleys stranded in a lagoon. 
It is the constant recurrence of this Lombard distance, the doubt 
whether we are gazing upon land or sea, the sense of the neighbour- 
ing Adriatic and Venetian salt-lakes, which lends a peculiar charm 
to Euganean landscapes. 

Petrarch’s study is a tiny room, with a little northern window, 
opening out of a larger ante-chamber. There was just enough space 
in it to hold a table and his arm-chair, which is still preserved, as 
well as a book-cupboard. Here then the old poet fell asleep for the 
last time among his books, upon the 18th of June, 1374. He had 
lived at Arqua since 1369, studying incessantly and writing with 
assiduity tili the very end. One of the last things he composed was 
a Latin version of his friend Boccaccio’s story of Griselda. They 
show the mummy of a cat, wholly destitute of hair, which is said to 


> Probably the beast is no 


have once been his “furry favourite.’ 
more genuine than Wallenstein’s celebrated horse at Prague. 

The house contains several spacious rooms, with chimney-pieces of 
alater date, and frescoes setting forth in quaint quattrocento style the 
loves of Laura and the poet. One of these, which represents the 
meeting of Petrarch and his lady, might almost be called pretty ; a 
bushy laurel sprouts from Petrarch’s head, Laura has a Cupid near 
her; both are pacing in a verdant meadow. 

The village church of Arqua stands upon an open terrace with a 
full stream of clearest water—chiare e fresche onde—flowing by. On 
the square before its portal, where the peasants congregate at mass- 
time, rises the tomb of Petrarch: a simple rectilinear coffin of 
mooth Verona marble, raised on four thick columns, and covered 
with a pyramidal lid—what the Italians call an arca. Without em- 
tlems, allegories, or lamenting genii, this tomb of the inspired poet, 
the acute student who opened a new age of intellectual activity for 
Europe, suggests thoughts beyond the reach of words. Petrarch was 
emphatically the first modern man, the individuality who began to 
disengage art and letters from medivalism. Here he sleeps, encir- 
dled by the hills, beneath the canopy of heaven; and his own winged 
thoughts, ‘‘ forms more real than living man, nurslings of immor- 
tality,” the ethereal offspring of his restless heart and brain, seem 
to keep watch around him in the liquid air. 

There is a village inn within a few steps of this piazza, where the 
excellent white wine of Arqua may be tasted with advantage. 
Grown upon that warm volcanic soil of the Euganeans, in the pure 
dry climate of the hills, it is generous and light together. Experi- 
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ence leads me to believe that it does not bear transportation ; for the 
Arqua wine one sometimes finds in Venice has lost in quality. This, 
however, is a characteristic of very many Italian wines; and nothing 
is more charming in that incomparable country than the surprises 
which are always awaiting the cenophilist (as Thackeray calls 
him) in unexpected places, villages unknown to fame and wayside 
hostelries. 

To Battaglia we drive through a swamp of willows and tall bull- 
rushes and bending reeds. The quiet pools and dykes which slumber 
in this mass of vegetation are abloom with white and yellow water- 
lilies, iris, water-violet, and flowering rush. Some great birds— 
wild geese, I think—were flying and feeding there, as I drove 
through the marshland in the early morning. 

Battaglia and the neighbouring village of Abano are both cele- 
brated for their baths and springs of hot sulphurous water. Here 
we understand in how true a sense the Euganean Hills are a 
volcanic upheaval from what must have been a great sea at the time 
of their emergence. The ground is so hot and hollow, so crusted 
with salts and crystalline deposits, and the water which spouts up in 
miniature geysers is so boiling, that one wonders when a new erup- 
tion is going to take place. On autumn evenings, a mist from the 
warm springs hangs over Abano, giving it a dreamy look as the 
train whisks by. But this is no vapour of malaria. The country 
indeed is singularly healthy. Abano was known to the Romans. 
They called it Aponus; the name being derived, it is said, from a 
Greek adjective which means pain/ess—a kind of parallel to Posi- 
lippo. Hundreds of folk, then as now, came to rid themselves of 
rheumatic pains and other ailments in the mud-baths and hot mineral 
water. Suetonius says that when Tiberius was a young man, the 
object of suspicion to his stepfather, Augustus, he visited Padua 
upon the occasion of a journey into Illyria. ‘There he consulted 
the oracle of Geryon, which bade him cast golden dice into the 
fountain of Aponus, in order to obtain an answer to his questions. 
This he did accordingly, and the dice thrown by him turned up the 
highest possible numbers. The dice themselves can be seen to this 
day in the water.” 

Geryon, according to one version of his legend, was a king of 
Hesperia; and Hercules is said to have opened the springs of 
Battaglia and Abano by ploughing with his oxen there. ‘The 
ancients seem to have symbolized the volcanic nature of this country 
in several myths. It is difficult not to connect the legend of 
Phaethon, who fell from heaven into the Po, burned up the waters of 
Eridanus, and converted the tears of the river-nymphs to amber, 
with some dim memory of primitive convulsions. At this point I 
would fain turn aside te dally with the two books of Pontano’s 
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Fridani, than which modern scholarship has produced nothing more 
liquid, more poetical, more original in Latin verse. But ne quid 
nimis: for now the domes and towers of Padua begin to loom in the 
distance—the vast roof of the Palazzo Ragione, the fanciful cupolas 
of 8. Antonio, harmonious and lovely 8. Giustina—while we jog 
along the never-ending straight banks of the canal, and the Euga- 
neans sink cloudlike into azure air behind us. 


III. 


Two days ago I started with three friends, two Venetians and an 
Englishman, for the Euganean Hills. The day was very hot for the 
season, since we are still in the middle of May. Our object was to 
make an early ascent of Venda, the highest point of the group, 
which looks so graceful and so lofty from the lagoons near Mala- 
mocco. Venda rises only a little over two thousand feet above the 
sea. But it has the sweep and outline of a grand mountain. 

We spent the afternoon and evening at Val San Zibio, in the 
Albergo alla Pergola: about half an hour’s drive out of Battaglia. 
There is a villa there with gardens, built and planned originally in 
the early seventeenth century by a member of the Barbarigo family. 
The place afterwards passed to the Martinenghi of Venice, and now 
belongs to the Conte Dona delle Rose. The dwelling-house has 
been modernized and ruined in appearance by the destruction of the 
statues and florid architectural decorations which brought it formerly 
into keeping with those massive walls, old-fashioned iron gratings, 
barocco groups of gods on balustrades and fountains, remaining in 
the ancient pleasure-ground. On the great front gates to the garden, 
where the water from the hills comes rushing down by steps, the 
coat of Barbarigo is splendidly displayed: ‘“ Argent on a bend gules, 
between three beards sable three lioncels passant, or.” It is the 
same coat which adorns the Scala dei Giganti and one of the great 
chimney-pieces in the Ducal Palace. 

I know nothing exactly comparable to this old-world garden at 
Val San Zibio. Placed at the opening of a little glen, or coomb, 
descending from a spur of Venda, it fills the whole space up, and 
works into complete harmony with the surrounding wildness. The 
formal landscape-gardening of two centuries ago has been mellowed 
by time, so as to merge imperceptibly, without the slightest break 
or discord, into bowery woods and swelling hills. The compassed 
fish-ponds, the moss-grown statues of aquatic deities, the Cupids 
holding dolphins which spout threads of water from their throats, 
the labyrinth of clipped box, the huge horse-chestnut trees, the long 
green alleys of hornbeam twisted into ogee arches overhead, the 
smooth-shaven lawns, and the myriad gold-fish in the water-lilied 
tanks—all these elements of an aristocratic pleasance melt, as it were, 
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into the gentle serenity of the leafy heights above them, the 
solemnity of cypress avenues, the hoary stillness of olive orchards, 
the copses of hazel, elm, acacia, chestnut. Nowhere, indeed, have 
I seen art and nature married by time and taste with such propriety 
and sympathy of feeling. It is delightful to saunter through those 
peaceful walks, to hear the gush of waterfalls, and to watch the 
fountains play, while the sun is westering, and the golden-verdant 
cup of the little valley swims in light-irradiated haze. 

We four friends enjoyed this pastime for an hour or so; and then, 
after strolling awhile in acacia woods above the hamlet, we returned 
to an excellent supper at our inn. It was served in the corner of 
the kitchen: one of those large brick-floored rooms, with wooden 
rafters, and a pent-house chimney-piece half open to the air, which 
Tintoretto sometimes painted—notably in his Cenacolo, at the Scuola 
di §. Rocco. Such kitchens always contain an abundance of copper 
vessels and brass salvers hung about the walls, from the appearance 
of which the wary guest may form a tolerably accurate prognostica- 
tion of his coming meal. At our hostel of the Pergola the copper 
and brass gear was not only plentiful, but almost as dazzling as 
Atlante’s shield in the Orlando. And the supper corresponded to 
these happy auspices. Signora Fortin, our hostess, served it with 
her own hands, hissing from the hearth. The menu ran as follows :— 
“ Risi-bisi,’ a Venetian mess of rice and young peas stewed in 
gravy; veal cutlets, with asparagus; lettuce-salad, home-made 
sausage, and cheese from the pastures. Good white wine of the 
Arqua type satisfied our thirst; and when the simple meal was 
finished, my three companions sat down to play ¢resé¢t with the 
jovial Boniface. I, who had no skill at cards, wandered out into the 
moonlight, pacing country lanes alive with fire-flies and glow-worms. 
Then came the divine night of sleep in lowly bed-chambers with 
open windows, through which entered the songs of nightingales, the 
plash of falling waters, and the sough of heavy-foliaged trees. 

In the morning we started at six o’clock for Venda. We had 
been promised a putelo, a ragazzo, a boy, in fact, to carry our provi- 
sions. He turned out a red-haired toper, over fifty years of age, 
with a fiery nose. However, he performed his function as a_ beast 
of burden. The hedgerows were drenched with dew, bringing out 
the scent of wild-rose, privet, and acacia-blossom. Scirocco brooded 
in the air, foreboding an afternoon of thunderstorm. From Galzig- 
nano, a village at the foot of our mountain, we began the ascent to 
Rua—the first stage of the easy climb. The hillsides here were 
abloom with silver cistus, golden broom, gaudy orchises, starred 
anthericum lilies, purple columbines, and creamy potentillas swaying 
from a slender stalk. Rua is a spacious convent, covering several 
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acres on a spur of Venda. Within its walled enclosure are separate 
dwellings for the monks who live there, cottages united by common 
allegiance to the church which rises in their midst. It ought to be 
a paradise for men who have renounced the world, desire seclusion, 
and are contented with a round of rustic labour and religious duties. 
But as we skirted the long wall of the convent precincts, I wondered 
how many of its inmates may have missed their vocation—for whom 
that vast extent of landscape and the distant cities seen upon the plain 
are only sources of perpetual irritation. For, as we rose, the view 
expanded ; the isolated position of the Euganeans, like an island in 
an immense sea, made itself more and more felt. By glimpses 
through the thickets of dwarf chestnut, hornbeam, or hazel, we 
gazed upon aerial Alps, long silvery lagoons, the lapse of rivers 
flowing to the Adriatic, and browa villages with bell-towers for their 
centre. 

The summit of Venda is a long rolling down, which reminded me 
of the Feldberg in the Black Forest. The ruins of an ancient con- 
vent crown its southern crest. This must have erewhile been a 
noble edifice ; for the abandoned walls are built to last for ever, in a 
severely massive Benedictine style. They abut upon a kind of preci- 
pice; and the prospect they command is the whole Lombard plain to 
south and west, fringed with the silver-edged lagoons and sea, 
threaded by the Adige, and gemmed with venerable seats of human 
habitation, among which Montagnana stands conspicuous. Upon 
the other side of Venda, the line of the Tyrolese and Friulian Alps 
breaks the northern sky; Brenta flows through the fields to Padua ; 
and the Monti Berici, descending from the mountains of Vicenza, 
stretch out their feelers till they almost touch the Euganeans at 
Bastia. From this point, as from the top of one of those raised maps 
men make in Switzerland, we can study the structure of the tiny 
group of mountains Venda crowns—so small in scale, so exquisitely 
modelled, so finely pencilled in its valley structure, so rich in human 
life and vegetation. 

It would be impossible to spend some hours upon the crest of 
Venda, and not to think of Shelley’s poem. Asa boy, I had those 
lines by heart, and used to wonder dreamily about the memorable 
landscape they describe. 


‘* Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vapourous air, 
Islanded by cities fair ; 
Underneath day’s azure eyes 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls.” 
VOL, XLVIII. N.S. I 
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How true the picture is! And then again: 


‘* By the skirts of that grey cloud 

Many-doméd Padua proud 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

Mid the harvest-shining plain, 

Where the peasant heaps his grain.” 
Yes, indeed, there is Venice, there is Padua, there are the skirts of 
the grey cloud; but the Celtic anarch, the foes, the tyrants, of whom 
Shelley sang, have now disappeared from Italy. Are her sons hap- 
pier, I asked myself, than when the Frenchmen and the Austrians 
were here ? 

While I was making these reflections, there appeared upon the 
scene a youthful cow-herd, or vachér, with a hungry hound who 
loved him. He was a bright lad, clear-cut in feature, nut-brown of 
complexion, white of teeth, with pale blue wistful eyes. He told us 
that he could neither read nor write, that his mother was dead, and 
his father confined in the madhouse of San Servolo. He had been 
born and bred on Venda; and now he had drawn a number for the 
army, and was just going to be drafted into some regiment. I gave 
him my briar pipe for a keepsake; and then, having already spent 
three lazy hours upon the top of Venda, we began the descent upon 
the other side, breaking into thickets of low brushwood. Here the 
air became heavy with an aromatic resinous scent, which I soon per- 
ceived to come from the mystic dictamnus fraxinella in full bloom. 
The coppice reddened far and wide with the tall spires of that re- 
markably handsome flower. At night, in certain conditions of the 
weather, it is said to be phosphorescent ; or, to put the fact perhaps 
more accurately, it emits volatile oil in large quantities, which 
readily ignites and burns with a pale bluish flame around the ruddy 
blossoms. After following a ridge, partly wooded and partly down 
land, for about an hour, we came to the opening of the Val San 
Zibio ravine. Into this we plunged—into a dense, silent, icy-cold 
wood of hazels—where the air seemed frozen by contrast with the 
burning sunlight we had left. The descent through the coomb or 
gully to the quiet hamlet, deep in verdure, called to mind many a 
Devonshire or Somersetshire glen. 

This morning, on the way back to Venice, I visited Cataio, a 
castle built in the sixteenth century by one of the Obizzi family. 
It isa huge place, designed in a fanciful style, half Renaissance 
palace, half barrack. A broad flight of steps leads to a vast terrace 
high above the courts and gardens, which commands an enchanting 
prospect over the plain of Battaglia, the huge glens and outskirts of 
the Euganeans, and the cloudlike mass of Venda. Here I bade 
adieu to the mountain and to the pleasant solitudes of Val San 


Zibio. 
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IV. 


The third extract from my diary shows me again at Val San 
Zibio, next year, upon the very same day of the month, strolling 
about the lovely pleasance, this time in different company. It is 
Sunday morning, and the peasants, both men and women, carry 
roses stuck behind their ears. One grey-haired old fellow, who is 
the Conte’s bailiff, wore two large China roses, one for each side of 
his ruddy countenance. 

Domenico, the coachman, arrived at eight, and having said fare- 
well to the jolly Boniface of the Pergola, we started on our long 
day’s expedition. Skirting the hills by Galzignano and across the 
spurs of Venda, we pass through a land of changeful beauty. The 
whole country isin bloom upon this glorious summer morning. No- 
where else have I seen such torrents of acacia blossom, whitening 
acres of the hillside, making the ridges hoary and the glens one 
sow-drift, lifting plumes of rosy or of creamy silver into the fiery 
blue of heaven above our eyes. Ruddy-fruited cherry-trees, grey- 
green olives, glossy chestnuts, with mulberries and figs and peach- 
trees, all attired in daintiest green, interpenetrate this riot of 
acacia-blossom ; and the air is alive with dragon-flies in thousands, 
chasing each other through the liquid light. Here and there wild 
nature asserts her independence. The signs of filth and culture 
fade off into tangles of cistus, Mediterranean heath, broom, myrtle, 
arbutus and juniper, overflowing from the arid sandstone slopes, 
just like the maquis of Corsica. Then follow orchards of apples, 
almonds, pears, plums, apricots. Copses of walnuts and chestnuts 
break into vineyards or pastures bordered with dykes full of yellow 
iris and nymphea. ‘This variety within a narrow compass, due to 
the rise and fall of the land, and also to abrupt geological changes, 
constitutes the chief charm of travelling in the Euganeans. 

So, in due course of time, we arrived at the great Benedictine 
Abbey of Praglia, now used as a barrack, where troops of all de- 
scriptions come from time to time on camping expeditions. They 
bring their bedding and furniture with them, and take it away when 
they depart; so that in their absence the interminable corridors and 
cells, refectories and parlors, cloisters and courts, are white-washed 
and dreary, scrawled over with the names and jests of soldiers. 
Only two Padri are left; “ Custodi for the State in a house where 
we were once Padroni,” said one of them with a bitter smile, as he 
pointed to the ruthlessly dilapidated library, the empty book-cases, 
the yawning framework of the wooden ceiling, whence pictures had 
been torn. These Padri simply loathe the soldiers. 

The architectural interest of Praglia centres in three large cloisters, 
one of them lifted high in air above magazines, cellars, and store- 

12 
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houses. The refectory, too, is a noble chamber; and the church is 
spacious. But the whole building impresses the imagination by 
magnitude, solidity, severity—true Benedictine qualities—rather 
than by beauty of form or brilliance of faucy. We find nothing 
here of the harmonious grace (of what Alberti called tutta quella 
musica, that music of the classic style), which is so conspicuous in 
S. Giustina at Padua, itself an offshoot from the mighty Abbey. 
The situation, too, though certainly agreeable, on the skirts of the 
hills, with a fair prospect over the broad champaign, lacks that poetry 
of which one finds so much in all parts of the Euganeans. Praglia 
might be called a good specimen of massive ecclesiastical prose. 

We jogged on, through Montemerlo, toward the group of hills 
which divide Teolo from Rovolone, having the jagged cliffs of 
Pendice first in sight, and then the deeply-wooded Madonna del Mente 
on our left hand, and the Paduan plain upon the right. After about 
four miles of this travelling under the noonday sun, the road bends 
suddenly upwards striking into wood and coppice. The summit of 
the little pass affords a double vista; backwards over the illimitable 
plain with Padua stretched out like a map in hazy sunshine; forwards 
to Bastia and the Monti Berici. These miniature co/s, deep in chest- 
nut and acacia groves, with the gracefully-shaped crests above them, 
make one of the main beauties of the Euganeans. Tall purple 
orchids, splashed with white, began to gleam in the thick grasses, 
while here and there a flame-like spire of fraxinella-bloom reminded 
me of Venda. 

At length we plunged into the deep woods and country lanes of 
Rovolone, remarkably English in character, and halted in a roadside 
osteria. The red wine here was excellent—one of those surprises 
which reward the diligent cnophilist in Italy. I decided to walk 
up to the church, remembering our autumn visit of 1888, when a 
dear friend of mine lay and shed tears on the parapet. £ vide e 
pianse il fato amaro, for he had to leave Lombardy next day for 
London and the British Museum. To-day the landscape swam in 
summer heat, out of which emerged the spurs of the Monti Berici, 
amethystine-blue; and the Alpine chain, which was so white and 
glittering on that October afternoon, could now be hardly traced 
through sultry vapour. So I retraced my steps down the rough 
sandstone road, following the tinkling streamlet, between over- 
arching boughs of maple, hornbeam, and wild cherry. I found 
Domenico still drinking the excellent red wine and eating salame in 
the osteria. When the nag was rested, we helped him and the 
carriage down a broken lane—wmore torrent-bed than pathway—into 
the main road to Vo. Here we struck abruptly upward to the left, 
and reached Teolo through a long straight valley between limestone 
hills. The variety of soil, and the sudden alteration from one kind 
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of rock to another in the Euganeans, together with the change of 
flora this implies, is another of their charms. Here I noticed abun- 
dance of tree-heath and starry snow-white anthericum. 

At the head of this long valley the view gradually broadens out on 
every side. Teolo is magnificently situated between the Madonna 
del Monte and more distant Venda—Venda stretching like a great 
green cloud, with Rua perched upon its eastern spur, and the ruins 
of the convent covering the irregular summit. But between the 
town and Venda lies a wide expanse of undulating country, out of 
the verdure of which shoot the grey double crags of Pendice, in 
form reminding one not very distantly of Langdale Pikes. 

Teolo occupies incomparably the finest point, as it also is the 
central point, of the Euganean district. It is important enough to 
be a station for Carabinieri. Yet the little township lies so scattered 
on the hill-sides, that in my Alpine home we should call it a Land- 
schaft. I thought involuntarily of Cadore, as I stood before the 
door of the inn, an isolated house, the last house of the village. 
There is a touch of Dolomite feeling about the scenery of Teolo. 

Domenico bade me go to sleep for a couple of hours, which I did 
as well as I could through the noise and singing of fifteen Venetian 
cortesani in the next room. At six o’clock he called me to begin the 
ascent of Pendice. Leaving the street behind us, we passed out upon a 
ridge which joins the terrace-site of Teolo to the larger block of 
precipice and forest called Pendice. Here one looks both ways over 
the Lombard plain, spread out literally like an ocean, and framed, 
as the sea might be framed, by the inverted angles of valleys 
descending into it on either hand. It took us rather more than half- 
an-hour to reach the summit of the rock by a pretty steep footpath. 
I suppose the crags in vertical height on the eastern side are about 
two hundred feet above the woods, which fall away steeply to the 
valley bottom at the distance of some three hundred feet farther. So 
the impression of altitude is considerable, and the fine bold cleavage 
of the stone increases the effect. There are extensive and massive 
remains of what must have once been a very formidable castle, 
covering the whole of the upper platform, and descending for a cer- 
tain distance upon either side. Henbane grows in rank luxuriance 
around these ruins. But I am ashamed to say that I know nothing 
about the history of this stronghold, nor about Speronella, the 
medieval heroine of its romance. An old peasant who lives up 
there, like an owl in a corner of the ruin, could give no information. 
He waxed eloquent about monks and bandits, bravi and maidens 
confined in subterranean grottoes; but of facts he was as ignorant 
as I am. 

From this point of vantage the view is really glorious: so much 
of plain visible to east and west as gives a sense of illimitable space, 
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without the monotony of one uniform horizon; then the great 
billowy mass of Venda, the crest of Madonna del Monte, and the rich 
green labyrinth of dales and copses at my feet. A furious wind 
flew over us; and a thunderstorm swept across the southern sky, 
passing probably between Este and the Adige, lightening and 
thundering incessantly. The old peasant told us not to be anxious; 
the storm was not coming our way. So we sat down beneath a 
broken wall, which seemed to tremble in the blast, and enjoyed the 
lurid commotion of the heavens, which added sublimity to the land- 
scape. All this while the sun was setting, flaringly red and angry, 
in brilliant contrast with the tawny purples of the tempest clouds. 
The verdure of hill, wood, and meadow assumed that peculiar bril- 
liancy which can only be compared to chrysoprase; and all the 
reaches of the Lombard plain smouldered in violet blue. The sun 
dropped behind the Monti Berici, and we clambered down from our 
eyrie, glad to regain the inn, to sup and sleep. 

Next day, the whim came over me to drive the whole way from 
Teolo, through Padua, Stra, Dolo, to Mestre, and to regain Venice 
by the lagoon. It meant rising at four and reaching home at seven. 
But I wanted to get a notion of what travelling was like in Lom- 
bardy before the age of railways. 

Joun Appineton Symonps. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN AFRICA. 
I. 


A HUNDRED years ago England, disappointed in America, and 
glutted in Asia, began to turn her attention to the neglected con- 
tinent of Africa. She had founded one or two settlements on its 
Western coast in previous centuries for the purpose of developing 
the slave trade; she now—by one of those strange revulsions of 
public feeling to which she is so liable but which never really deflect 
her deep-laid unreasoned purposes—founded another settlement-—— 
Sierra Leone—to aid her in suppressing the slave trade. Then came 
the journeys of Mungo Park in the Western Soudan, which revealed 
to us the existence of the great Niger river. The Napoleonic wars 
occasioned our first expedition to Egypt, and gave us a pretext for 
seizing Cape Colony and Mauritius. No sooner had Waterloo 
closed the long struggle with France and freed our powers of colonial 
and commercial expansion than we sent Captain Tucker to explore 
the Congo, and expedition after expedition to the Niger regions. In 
the “‘ twenties,’ Captain Owen—a man whose name deserves to be 
remembered among the best servants of the British Empire—sur- 
veyed the East and West Coasts of Africa, and, struck with the 
advantages of Mombasa, hoisted the British flag there,! and thus 
hinted at the future British East African Empire. Captain Owen 
also did his best to secure Delagoa Bay, but his treaties there were 
upset by the award of Marshal MacMahon in 1875. Then, having 
made the first careful survey of the coast of Tripoli—this was the 
work of the two Beecheys—we were the first European nation to send 
explorers across the Sahara to visit the Central Soudan. Lake Tsad 
was discovered by Denham and Clapperton, and Richardson’s great 
expedition to Bornu was further extended in its results by Dr. Barth, 
who made treaties on behalf of the British Government with the 
Sultans of the Eastern Niger basin. From 1850 to 1873, David 
Livingstone sketched out the main features of South Central African 
geography, and certainly laid down in the imperishable cement of 
sentiment the lines of our greater South African Empire ; but long 
before he could complete the work he had unwittingly begun, Burton 
had discovered Tanganyika, Speke and Grant had discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza, had first traversed the debatable land between 
these two lakes—which has been a subject of recent contention 
between Germany and ourselves—and had, together with Sir Samuel 
‘Baker, indicated more or less correctly, the course of the White 


(1) This was afterwards taken down and the place handed over to our ally, the 
Imam of Maskat (Sultan of Zanzibar). 
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Nile. All this time, too, British territory was spreading, spreading, 
spreading, creeping on over the map like a red rash, in South and 
West Africa; and at Zanzibar various Anglo-Indian officials— 
Hamerton, Rigby, Playfair, Churchill—were strengthening our hold 
on that Arab-African state which resulted in the virtual rule of Sir 
John Kirk over Eastern Africa, and has culminated to-day in th 
British protectorate of Zanzibar negotiated by Colonel Euan Smith. 
Stanley’s first journey was British-American in prompting, but 
he was a Britisher born, and has since, in spirit at any rate, returned 
to his allegiance ; a fact which does not particularly count however, 
because it is increasingly hard nowadays to discriminate between the 
external action of the United Stutes and of the British Empire. 
Stanley discovered the course of the Congo, but his hope of adding 
the basin of that huge river system to the British dominions was 
thwarted first by the apathy of our merchants, and later on by the 
watchful jealousy of the European Areopagus. Even before Stanley’s 
first Congo journey, however, Lieutenant (now Commander) Cameron 
had crossed Africa, and had hoisted the British flag on the southern 
portion of the Congo basin. The Abyssinian and Ashanti wars— 
though from the former we derived no territorial benefit—strength- 
ened our influence in Eastern and Western Africa. (I have heard 
our Abyssinian campaign discussed by Swahili Arabs on Lake Nyassa 
in 1889, and commented on as an instance of the strength we could 
put out if required.) The “ seventies,” like the “ forties,” + were a 
great missionary epoch, and in the latter part of this decade British 
missions were founded in Nyasaland, on Tanganyika, and on the 
Victoria Nyanza; while even before that the Universities’ Mission 
had attained notoriety at Zanzibar under the justly-celebrated 
scholar, Bishop Steere. The “seventies” also witnessed the de- 
velopment of diamond mining in South Africa and the consequent 
annexation of Griqualand, the first foreshadowing of a South African 
confederation, the annexation of the Transvaal and the Zulu war— 
events which, in spite of subsequent fluctuations, have strengthened 
the British hold on Healthy Africa. 
ut the next decade—the one which is just closed—outdid all the 
preceding periods in the strides made by us towards an African 
dominion. It is true that our rule over the Transvaal was reduced 
to a suzerainty, and that our too deliberate mode of action enabled 
the Germans to forestall us in South-west Africa, the Cameroons, 
and Togoland; but the same administration under which these lapses 
took place effected the occupation of Egypt, sent Gordon to Khar- 
toum, made Suakim a practically British possession, took over the 
(1) In this earlier period the Niger and East African Missions (Church Missionary 


Society) were started, and the United Presbyterians commenced work at Old Calabar, 
and the Baptists in the Cameroons. 
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Somali coast opposite Aden, annexed the Oil rivers, chartered the 
Royal Niger Company, and firmly established British rule in Bechu- 
analand. 

In 1885 the attention of England was sharply directed towards 
her position in East Africa, by the establishment of a German pro- 
tectorate behind the dunslichenen, as we then considered it, in the 
middle of the dominions—of the Sultan of Zanzibar. This woke us 
somewhat rudely from our dolce far niente—or rather our “ sufficient- 
for-the-day-is-the-evil-thereof ’”—policy in Eastern Africa. Hitherto 
the almost personal rule of our Consul-General, Sir John Kirk, direct- 
ing the policy of a most friendly Arab sultan, had sufficed to main- 
tain and protect the interests of our numerous fellow-subjects in the 
Zanzibar dominions. France, who had once somewhat contested our 
exclusive power in Zanzibar, had practically retired from the contest, 
and compensated herself in the Comoro Islands and Madagascar. 
We had been on several occasions offered the protectorate of his 
dominions by Sayyid Barghash: at one time, too, in the earlier 
seventies, Mr. (now Sir “WwW illiam) Mackinnon, was very nearly 
delivered of a fine healthy East African Company, which would have 
been even larger in extent of territory than the one he : subsequently 
gave birth to, but an unfortunate miscarriage took place owing to 
disagreement with the Sultan and want of support at home, the 
ambitious “ Lakes Road” was abandoned, and so we let matters 
drift once more in East Africa, although Sir John Kirk was 
unceasingly strengthening our hold over Zanzibar, while those at 
home slumbered and slept in contented ignorance of what in 1885 
was going, going, going, and very nearly gone. 

In 1884 I was sent to Kilimanjaro on an expedition which, like 
Joseph Thomson’s journeys to the Lakes, to the Rovuma, and to 
Masai-land, was the direct outcome of Sir John Kirk’s policy. The 
reports which I sent back of the beauty, productiveness, and health- 
fulness of this African Switzerland, which culminates in one huge 
ridge and two snow-clad volcanic cones, attracted the attention of the 
British Government, who were anxious that such a fine sanatorium 
so near a coast which we were compelled to watch over should not 
be lost to Great Britain. Certain measures were taken to secure our 
interests in Kilimanjaro, but the apathy at home was surprising. 
Nobody in the United Kingdom “ would look at the thing,” as the 
phrase goes ; no British commercial enterprise could be got to embark 
in East African ventures ; so the matter dropped for a while. Before 
leaving, however, having bought land at Taveita and other places, 
I concluded one or two treaties on the chance that they might afford 
us a foothold if we turned our attention to a development of the 
country. Then I returned to England, handed over my treaties to 
the Foreign Office, said my little say to an indifferent public, and 
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for awhile there was peace. One day, however, in the early part of 
1885, Cardinal Manning, whom I furnished, when I could, with 
information about the slave trade, took me to the well-known draw- 
ing-room of a great lady where people are wont to meet and congre- 
gate at intervals to discuss in an informal manner social questions, 
charities, and philanthropic schemes—one-quarter of them because 
they really wish to do good, and three-quarters because it is a good 
and easy way of having their names printed in the Morning Post in 
conjunction with those of leaders of Society. The meeting was, of 
course, to discuss the suppression of the slave trade, and equally, of 
course, there was no practical decision arrived at. Our hostess said a 
few pleasant words to open the ball, a sonorous-voiced M.P. ejacu- 
lated platitudes whilst he flirted his coat-tails up and down, two 
enthusiasts ranted and got hot-faced amid the cool, contemptuous 
glances of the majority of their well-behaved, uninterested audience. 
Then there were awkward pauses, and timid people avoided the great 
lady’s eye with the same nervous dread of being asked to speak as 
they would have of being called upon by a mesmerist to mount the 
platform and be experimented on. The men began to collect in knots 
and groups in the window recesses, and talked in whispers of things 
quite different to the slave trade. The women covered yawns with 
gloved finger-tips, and mentally wondered whether and when tea 
wascoming. A lady sitting next to me, to excuse her interludes of 
irrelevant conversation, asked Society generally at stated intervals, 
* But couldn’t one write to the King of the Belgians, don’t you 
know?” And it was so obvious that one could, and yet so far from 
clear as to how this would affect the slave trade in the Central 
Soudan, that Society never bothered itself to frame a detinite reply. 
I was just beginning to weary of this—as I always do weary of 
hearing Society deal sillily with serious subjects, and “Society” 
hardly ever does otherwise ; for how can you expect women in over- 
tight corsets and men in frock-coats, who eat and drink too much, 
and do not read, to have any opinions worth hearing ?—when I 
caught the eye of Sir Henry Green and withdrew with him into an 
embrasure to relieve our minds in whispers. I told him listlessly at 
first, and then eagerly as he listened with attention, what I had seen 
in East Africa, and what were the charms of Kilimanjaro. As soon 
as I had finished my narrative he said, with enthusiasm, ‘“ You must 
tell all this to Mackinnon,” and hurried me off there and then 
in a cab to where Sir William Mackinnon was staying. I was made 
to repeat my exordium, which was pretty much in substance like the 
last chapter in my book on Kilimanjaro, but Sir William Mackinnon 
though he listened kindly would have none of it. He had not yet 
got over his disappointment about the Lakes Road and his failure to 
obtain support in his previous actions on the Zanzibar littoral. So 
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I went away sadly, for though I had talked to Manchester men and 
London audiences, all alike had derided the feasibility of our “ work- 
ing” East Africa, There were a hundred and one excellent and 
indisputable reasons why it could not pay. Perhaps these reasons 
may still be equally true, but if so, it is curious that in 1886 the 
capital and energy and enterprise were forthcoming which in 1885 
might have secured us almost all East Africa, and certainly would 
have saved Kilimanjaro, for whilst we were persuading reluctant 
capitalists at home, the more resolute Germans went up and took 
Kilimanjaro, and they deserve to have it, keep it, and enjoy it, 
for having known their own minds at a critical time. Of course 
when the German acquisitions in East Africa become known, a 
tremendous outcry sprang up in England. The magnitude of our 
interests in the Zanzibar countries was suddenly realised. Sir 
William Mackinnon came once more to the fore and took heart of 
grace, the Government was strengthened by public opinion, my 
treaties, once despised of capitalists, were taken up and a fair slice 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa was secured after all. How, you may 
read in a Blue-book, Africa, No. 1, 1886. Since that time we have 
been slowly but continuously bettering our position, public opinion 
and private enterprise aiding and supporting the Government, and 
Lord Salisbury’s recent action in extending the British protectorate 
over the Zanzibar Sultanate has made us better off than we ever 
were before, and has secured to us our fair and proper share in 
Eastern Africa, a share rightly proportionate to the acquisitions of 
Germany and the extension of French power in the Indian Ocean. 
If I have seemed to infer that Sir William Mackinnon by moving 
earlier might have saved the Kilimanjaro whose loss some of us so 
deplored, I should also like to point out that if Sir William had not 
come forward later on we might have lost all hold whatsoever over 
East Africa. 

In descending into this personal detail, what I have wished and 
intended to show was, that without the preliminary ventures of pri- 
vate enterprise, without the assurance of support from the nation at 
large—an assurance which, like professions of charitable intentions, 
should only be believed if accompanied by money down—Govern- 
ment can do little, and should do nothing, towards extending Impe- 
rial responsibilities over large and vague areas wherein national 
interests have not been created by the expenditure of money and 
lives—by some outward and visible form and guarantee of the 
nation’s desires and rights. To annex countries of which we know 
nothing, where no British interests exist, where no British invest- 
ments have been made, merely because they look nice and interest- 
ing on the map, or because some other Power wants them (an inva- 
riable cause of covetousness on our part), would be an action too 
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foolish for any wise and responsible Government to commit. Some 
people have grumbled because we have not secured the belt of 
unknown country between the north end of Tanganyika and the 
Albert Edward Lake. But it is clear that had the East African 
Company wished to obtain this land—-and they are at present 
the only section of our fellow-subjects affected by its condition— 
they would, during the four years of their existence, have taken 
measures to implant and secure their interests there. As, however, 
they have not thought fit to do so, no doubt from wise and well- 
reasoned motives, but have stopped short in their treaty-making 
at the southern frontiers of Buganda, Mount Mfumbiro, and the 
Albert Edward Lake, why we can only conclude that by the arrange- 
ment about to be entered into with Germany Mr. Stanley and the 
East African Company have got all they ever wanted or expected to 
get. Governments cannot very well be “ plus royalistes que le roi.” 
They cannot with good reason collar unclaimed territories and hand 
them over to unwilling chartered companies who could have taken 
them, but would not. It is to be supposed, therefore, that the East 
African Company’s aspirations are completely and entirely met by the 
terms of the proposed Anglo-German agreement. 

Nor have the African Lakes Company and the Missions much to 
complain of on the south of Tanganyika and on Western Nyasa. 
Some year or so ago the London Missionary Society’s agents wisely 
concentrated themselves on the south shores of Tanganyika and on 
the Stevenson Road, abandoning their stations on the west and east 
shore of the lake (Kavala and Ujiji, rendered useless by <Arab 
hostility), and bringing themselves more directly in touch with the 
African Lakes Company on the south end of Tanganyika. They 
have, it is true, recently founded a new station at the extreme north 
end of the long, long lake, but the presence of the Germans there 
need hardly militate against the continued work of the missionaries. 
With this exception, and perhaps one other in Northern Ukukwe 
(near Nyasa), I do not know any British settlements which have not 
been included in the British sphere of influence by the proposed 
agreement. I see no treaties, rights, or claims that are abandoned 
or set aside; and in addition to all this there is the advantageous 
acquisition of Zanzibar and Pemba Islands, which in all equity 
should have been ours, but which, having once let go, we could 
hardly have retaken without the consent of Germany, who had been 
allowed to create there interests of her own. We have now at last 
found a basis—a fair and equitable basis—-for an Anglo-German 
partition of Central Africa; and I for one recognise that we have at 
last come to an understanding which should obviate all further causes 
of peevish bickering, jealousy, and malicious rivalry, and should 
create a spirit of friendly emulation and hearty sympathy. As one 
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long and actively interested in the development of Africa, I view 
this arrangement with Germany with great satisfaction. 

Let me now say a few words in conclusion about the problems 
which await the solution of those of us who are to rule Central 
Africa. When the Anglo-German Agreement is signed and ratified, 
let there be just one or two more public dinners, an inevitable speech 
or two from African experts, a last leader in the Zimes, and then— 
silence, and work—hard, unremitting, voiceless, unostentatious work 
—the kind of work which has been carried on in Nyasaland since 
1876 by the Missions and the Lakes Company, and which in the day 
of to-day has rendered all that land so ripe for a more definite 
administration, and so ready for our rule. These great chartered 
companies cannot complain of any want of public or Governmental 
backing; they must remember, therefore, that in time the nation 
will expect some definite, tangible result for the support it has 
accorded. A little gush is as excellent a thing as those delicious 
ereamy froths with which cooks disguise and decorate the solid and 
wholesome baked-apple and irreducible rice; it clothes plain facts 
with an attractive guise, and often makes the public swallow with 
good will a policy which it might reject if presented in its unattrac- 
tive bareness. But if behind the unsubstantial froth—a little soapy, 
too, in taste—there is no solid substratum of good wholesome work 
achieved ; if in spite of laudatory newspaper paragraphs, sensational 
announcements, after-dinner philanthropy, vague and vast promises, 
and brightly-coloured maps, there is no commensurate result; if the 
piers so talked about are not put up, the railways still exist in dotted 
lines in shareholders’ pamphlets, and have no real existence; if trade 
routes remain undeveloped, rivers unnavigated, lakes innocent of 
steamers, sanatoriums unbuilt, and savage tribes unsubdued by force 
or guile; then the nation, in its bitter disappointment, will show but 
scant mercy to those on account of whose loud exhortations and 
ambitious schemes it has risked European complications and generally 
taken a ‘deuce of a lot of trouble. It will be no good for these 
chartered companies to plead “that it costs so much,” that they 
cannot fully develop or control the vast territories handed over to 
them at their own request because the necessary expenditure is more 
than they can afford. They should have thought of that before they 
clamoured for a free hand in and over these great tracts of undeve- 
loped—sometimes of unexplored—country. If they are not d 
la grandeur de Ja tache, if they deal with great problems in the spirit of 
prudent grocers, and consequently potter on and eventually fail, let 
them look for no pity at our hands; let the directors be torn in 
pieces at a meeting of Imperially-minded shareholders. Let us give 
them the choice of death or glory—bankruptcy or a baronetey—with 
the spending of money as the pivot on which their fate will turn. I 
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mean, of course, judicious expenditure of money, not the good- 
natured, reckless squandering of funds. The action of George 
Mackenzie in ransoming the slaves at Mombasa meant rather a 
serious item at the time in the budget of the East African Company, 
but it certainly saved that body from a costly and disastrous war, 
such as swamped the German Company. 

Above all, let good men be sent out by these companies to ad- 
minister and develop their enormous territories. Good, honest, 
capable men cannot be got cheaply, neither need they be paid for at 
extravagant rates. A man of worth generally knows his value ; a 
worthless person more often overrates his price, and is usually not 
worth buying at the smallest cost. When a man comes to you and 
says, “ Do take me out to Africa; I’ll do anything; I’ll black your 
boots if necessary,” he is as a rule not worth taking, unless of course 
he is a professional boot-black, and you require his services in that 
capacity. Every man should have his speciality in which he is well 
exercised, and while ready of course to be of general help in emer- 
gencies, should with proper pride object to blacking your boots 
when his special function is to mend a steamer’s boiler. A certain 
company once started in Africa with a distinctly religious bias, 
They required at the hands of their employés an almost equal pro- 
ficiency in prayer and praise-giving as in book-keeping, surgery, 
fighting, or engineering. The result of course was, in most cases, 
that they had but indifferent clerks, unpractised doctors, unwarlike 
soldiers, and unskilful engineers, while from the religious point of 
view these half-hearted employés were not in it with the thorough- 
going fervour of the missionaries. I know it is very naughty to say 
so, but I cannot help disliking such creatures as the preaching 
soldier, the moral admiral, or the rampageous, rollicking parson. 
The two former should rejoice in their fine animality and cheerful 
pugnacity, which should only be checked in their action on society 
by the gentle teaching and pure living of the last named. 

Another company in its early days, for want of preparation and 
from poverty, tried to make magistrates of its salesmen, its shipping- 
clerks, beach-masters, and engineers, but this attempt at combining 
in the same person magisterial functions and other incongruous work, 
resulted, as might have been expected, in many a ludicrous or pain- 
ful miscarriage of justice, and unfair blame was called down on men 
who were otherwise praiseworthy in their proper avocations. 

No; let these great governing companies resolve to be served by 
sound and well-qualified men, each a specialist in his own peculiar 
usefulness. Let them be adamant in their resolve not to employ the 
incompetent friends of influential persons in the hope of obtaining 
thereby influential support. Such support were better purchased by 
the graceful tender of shares. Let them send out good gardeners 
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at £80 per annum, and not expect them to administer justice to 
turbulent natives, but merely to grow trees and vegetables and 
flowers with horticultural skill ; let them send out soldiers to officer 
the police force, who are not required to conduct Divine service on 
Sunday, magistrates who need not take their turn in the store, sales- 
men who are not asked to construct fortifications, and engineers who 
will attend to the making of roads and the mending of boilers, and 
not be distracted by the contingent duties of the Sunday-school. And 
lastly, let them find administrators—perchance in that great recruit- 
ing ground of rulers, British India—who shall be honest, fearless, 
energetic, cultured gentlemen, with power to overawe and sternly 
repel the turbulence of savages, tact to soothe the pride and win the 
esteem of Arabs, and just enough enthusiasm to enable them to with- 
stand a trying climate and overlook the boredom of the wilderness. 
§o shall the directors of these companies carry on the work of Eng- 
land in Africa, and eventually retire with a well-earned peerage. 
H. H. Jonnsron. 
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Tue recent agreement between this country and Germany, with a 
trifling modification, will secure to us all that we could hope for after 
our past policy of surrender in Africa. We blame Governments for 
many of the concessions that we have made, and made needlessly, 
but we must remember that if it had not been for the apathy and 
wilful ignorance of the people of England, most of these concessions 
would never have been made. In isolated cases Governments and 
people may differ, but in a course of policy pursued from year to 
year without interruption people and Government equally are 
deserving of blame or praise. 

In 1876 we had the fairest opportunity of easily opening up a vast 
continent to British trade, and of adding whatever portion of it 
was not then legally in the possession of other civilised nations to 
our Empire. The scramble for Africa had not commenced, though 
during the time I was travelling from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic I had often written home to point out the advantages that 
would result, both to the Africans and to ourselves, by entering into 
the possession which we could secure by the mere act of hoisting the 
flag. In those days Germany had not a square inch of African ter- 
titory, France, not yet recovered from the struggle of 1870—71, 
had abandoned many of her stations on the African coast, the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards were dormant, the Dutch had only lately 
surrendered for money their possessions on the Gold Coast; in fact, 
in tropical and Southern Africa there was only one nation alive, 
and that was England. 

The Ashanti War had been brought to a successful conclusion, and 
if the Government of the day had had the courage of its opinions, if 
the merchants of England had not been as deaf as serpents to what 
I told them, Africa long ere this would have been permeated through 
and through by British trade and British influence. Perhaps there 
is no man of our nation now living but myself who has been so long 
in Africa entirely separated from communication with his own kith 
and kin, and the time during which I saw no white face, heard 
no voice to remind me of home, was certainly one of trial and 
difficulty. I was fortunate in having as companions those two great 
heritages of Englishmen, our English Bible and our Shakespeare. 
They were to me as friends, aye, and more than friends, and it was 
mainly owing to their influence that many a time I did not abandon 
my task in despair, and forgetful of my duty to my country and to 
my followers, cast me down by the wayside to die. 

VOL. XLVIII. N.S. K 
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Those twenty-four months of trial, hardship, suffering and solitude 
were solaced and rendered supportable by the hope that to my own 
countrymen, as well as to the poor suffering wretches whose woes I 
daily witnessed, what I endured would prove a benefit. Unswayed 
by arguments of persons whose self-interest would lead them to 
follow a course because it is “expedient,” and not because it is 
“right,” I was able to arrive at ways and means for solving the 
problems of Africa. Looking through my journals I am absolutely 
astonished to find how correct my opinions were, and how I foresaw 
many of the difficulties which have since arisen and how they might 
have been prevented. One thing I could not study in Central Africa 
without books, and that was international law; but even if I had 
carried Vattel, Grotius, and Phillimore with me, their learning 
would have been valueless, for international law as regards the 
acquisition of savage countries by civilised nations has lately 
received an entirely new interpretation. It would have been easy 
enough for me to get any number of dots and crosses affixed to 
bits of paper purporting to convey to me many thousands of square 
miles of territory, which would have been more valid than many 
of the documents which have since been recognised in Europe as 
giving their holders indefeasible rights to vast territories in Africa, 
most of which had never even been seen or visited by those who 
professed to have obtained the sovereign rights over them. 

I did what I believed was right, and, following the example of the 
adventurers of the Elizabethan era, of Cook, and many other 
worthies, I planted the Union Jack in the very midst of the heart of 
Africa, and proclaimed the rule and dominion of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. One thing I did which perchance was not 
wise; I made a proviso in my proclamation that it would not be 
valid unless approved of by the Houses of Parliament; but my reason 
for so doing was that as a half-pay naval officer I had no official 
position. My action was never officially brought before Parliament, 
though it was mentioned by Sir Charles Dilke in a debate in the 
House of Commons as proving that we had a claim to central tropical 
Africa prior to any that has recently been set up by other nations. 

When I returned to England sympathetic audiences applauded all 
I said as to the wealth and capabilities of Central Africa and as to our 
rights and our duties there. Encouraged by this I endeavoured to 
persuade Lord Beaconsfield to grant a charter for a company which 
would have undertaken the civilisation and commercial development of 
Central Africa, and would thereby have prevented many of the evils 
which have since arisen. Unfortunately “expediency” ruled the 
great statesman’s decision, and fearful of the results to his party (of 
which I am a humble member).he declined to revive a prerogative 
of the crown which had fallen into desuetude. 
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Other nations watched what was being said and done, and the 
Portuguese awoke and busied themselves about African exploration 
in order to attempt to revive their obsolete claims (claims it must be 
remembered which were not only obsolete, but which also for the 
most part had little or no foundation in fact), and France sent De 
Brazza to the Ogowai. His Majesty King Leopold also founded the 
International Association, and expedition after expedition was sent 
into Africa, which, however, for the most part produced no results com- 
mensurate with the sums of money lavished upon them. For poli- 
tical reasons (expediency, once more) England took no official part in 
the International Association, though a few British subjects sub- 
scribed towards its objects. While this was going on Mr. Stanley 
was making an expedition across the continent, which he finished 
about two years after I had arrived on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
when he returned to Europe he was chosen by the King of the 
Belgians to complete the exploration of the Congo, which he had 
traced from Nyangwe to the sea, and to establish stations along its 
course. This section of the work of the International Association 
was separated from the main scheme under the name of “Comité 
des Etudes du Haut Congo” and the parent scheme soon practically 
ceased to exist. As executive head of the ‘“‘ Comité des Etudes,” Mr. 
Stanley worked, and worked well, on the Congo for his royal master, 
and concluded many treaties with the chiefs living on the banks of 
the stream. M. de Brazza, who had reached the basin of the Congo, 
did the same for the French Government whose commissioned 
servant he was. One must digress here for a moment to point out 
among other things how all that M. de Brazza has gained for 
France in this part of Africa might have been English if it had not 
been for the ineptitude of the English people and the utter ignorance 
of Africa displayed by our officials. France was willing to have 
given us the Gaboon in exchange for the Gambia, when a cry was got 
up by a few interested persons that we were going to cede an ancient 
colony, and well-meaning members of the House of Commons were 
deceived by it and the negotiations lapsed. The Gambia, cut off 
from the interior by the extension of the French Colony of Senegal, 
is rapidly dying of atrophy, and the greater portion of the trade 
still remaining to Bathurst is carried on by the correspondents of 
French houses. The energy shown by the French in their colony 
has been phenomenal, and steam launches have been carried overland 
and launched on the upper waters of the Niger, roads and railways 
are being constructed, military posts established, and French influ- 
ence, fairly gained we must own, is predominant in countries sacred to 
the memory of Mungo Park, Denham, Clapperton and Landor. At 
Bathurst there has been neglect, apathy, and false economy, and at 
different times when I have visited the place I have been ashamed 
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to see such stagnation and decay as were apparent under the shelter 
of the Union Jack, ragged and tattered though it was. If we had 
taken the Gaboon we should have been able to expand unfettered by 
any political complications, and would have had free and easy access 
to the northern basin of the Congo. Vain regrets are useless, the 
opportunity has gone and will never occur again. In 1876 likewise 
we did not acknowledge the dominion of Portugal north of the river 
Loge, and refused to allow the hoisting of the Portuguese flag at 
either Kinsembo or Ambrisette. In 1875 we chastised the pirates 
on the Congo and recognised no European power as having claims 
on the estuary of that great river. Whatever of safety or order was 
to be found there, was due to the work of English naval officers and 
bluejackets. Our government suddenly awoke to the commercial 
value of the Congo, there was no hope of the French giving us the 
Gaboon, and Lord Granville therefore thought we might secure our 
position by coming to an agreement with Portugal, and a treaty was 
drawn up which while it allowed Portugal to absorb Ambrisette 
and Kinsembo, secured the commercial rights of England on the 
Congo in a manner which could not have been equalled unless we 
had boldly annexed the mouth of that river and declared it a British 
Colony. In this we would have been within our rights, and if my 
declaration of sovereignty had been accepted even in part our legal 
position would have been unassailable. Unfortunately England 
entered on a period of blundering and muddling in Africa, north, 
south, east, west, and centre, which has never been equalled in the 
history of a nation. We had let Delagoa Bay be taken from us 
by arbitration, which is only another name for a system of inter- 
national insurance against England; Khartoum and Majuba Hill 
were the results of this same policy of brag and surrender. We 
were laughed at throughout Europe for our failure to rescue Gordon, 
and in South Africa we alienated the sympathy of the majority 
of the white inhabitants, including those of English blood—ay, 
and even of many of those who had been actually born in England. 
On the west coast we threw away in response to an interested agita- 
tion the advantages we might have secured by the ratification of 
the Anglo-Portuguese treaty, although we allowed Portugal to 
practically secure all she would have received under that agree- 
ment. 

In the midst of the discussion about this treaty Mr. Stanley again 
appeared with the treaties he had made on the Congo, and Bismarck 
summoned the Berlin Conference. Germans who at Zanzibar and 
on the west coast of Africa had been able to trade under the protec- 
tion afforded by British men-of-war and by British consuls, began to 
think, as we were in the mood for surrender, that it would be easy 
for them to claim and secure territories where British influence had 
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been predominant, and where whatever order or peace was enjoyed 
was due to the work of British subjects. Men-of-war carrying 
explorers appeared where the German flag was previously unknown, 
and the Cameroons and Namaqua and Damara land were proclaimed 
German territories on the strength of so-called treaties which’ cer- 
tainly were not understood by the natives who were said to be 
parties thereto, and which also in many instances were in direct 
violation of agreements previously made with British subjects. 

The German Colonial fever had broken out, and Bismarck thought 
it well to allow inconvenient energies to expend themselves in Africa 
instead of causing trouble in Berlin. At this Berlin Conference a 
new interpretation was put upon international law, and the right of 
private persons to make political treaties was recognised. Mr. 
Stanley and his master, the King of the Belgians, were perfectly 
right to take advantage of their opportunity, and as Mr. Stanley 
himself tells us, he told the leader of the German Colonial party, 
Count Pfeil, of the value of the country and mountains of Usagara, 
where at Usambara the patient and self-denying labours of English 
missionaries for a quarter of a century had proved the capabilities 
both of the people and of the land. 

At this Conference every Power interested in Africa except 
England employed their experts in African geography, their ex- 
plorers, and their travellers. Mr. Stanley appeared for the new 
State it was desired to found; De Brazza and his companions for 
France ; Nachtigal, Schweinfurth, and Rohlfs for Germany ; while for 
England the only persons sent specially were a clerk in the Foreign 
Office and a commercial attaché from Paris, to whom Africa and the 
Congo were nothing more than geographical expressions, names 
they had heard, but of whose significance they could and did know 
nothing. At this Conference England gained nothing; she did 
indeed stand up against slavery and other evils, but the pleading 
of the English counsel retained by King Leopold caused the recog- 
nition of the treaties concluded by Mr. Stanley as the agent of 
a private society, for such, notwithstanding that the King of the 
Belgians was at its head, was the “Comité des Etudes du Haut 
Congo.” Previously we had believed that treaties giving political 
powers and rights could only be negotiated by persons who were 
acting as agents of recognised governments, or under powers con- 
ferred by recognised governments. The only exception which could 
be pointed out was that of Rajah Brooke and Sarawak. In all 
other cases, from the days of Queen Elizabeth downwards, the grani 
of authority by charter or otherwise preceded the conclusion of 
treaties, acquisition of territories, or other exercise of powers which 
had hitherto been considered as inherent in sovereigns and those to 
whom they delegated them. 
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The Berlin Conference, besides acknowledging this new prin- 
ciple, founded the Congo Free State, and assigned to it an area 
which, although modest in comparison to that which was asked for, 
extends far beyond any place to which the agents of the “Comité des 
Etudes” had penetrated, or to which the officials of the new state 
have travelled since its foundation. The vast extent of the Congo 
State has seriously hindered its development, and prevents also the 
extension of other civilising influences into much of the area over 
which it claims to exercise sovereignty. This state was supposed to 
be international; it is now Belgian, and the right to impose duties 
has been granted to its sovereign by the Brussels Conference. 
English influence has been squeezed out, the King of the Belgians 
has had to surrender to popular outcry in his European country, and 
now every (or nearly every) official is Belgian. Les braves Belges, 
industrious, patient, good, hard-working folk, are neither warriors 
nor colonists, and their success in Africa will be about as great as 
it was on the field of Waterloo. But the important result was not 
the founding of the Congo State, nor yet the pious opinions with 
regard to slavery which were solemnly adopted, but the new inter- 
pretation of international law. Dr. Peters and Count Pfeil at once 
acted on Mr. Stanley’s advice, and the former started off on a treaty- 
making expedition to Usagara, &c. In a marvellously short time he 
came back, having lost many companions by illness—pluck cer- 
tainly is not wanting in Dr. Peters—with treaties which he alleged 
had been made between himself and many native chiefs. Perhaps no 
instance is on record of such audacious compositions as these treaties 
having been ever before foisted on the diplomatic world. Dr. Peters 
was evidently at that time ignorant of the languages, manners, and 
customs of Africa, as may be gathered from the treaties themselves, and 
depended upon interpreters (if indeed he did meet any of the chiefs) 
who could not understand German. Fortunately for him no ques- 
tions were asked, the treaties were claimed as giving Germany a right 
over a large portion of Africa, the Colonial party was rampant, the 
Chancellor wanted their vote for the army and other home questions 
far more important to his mind than the whole continent of Africa, 
and accepted all that was told him. England thought Germany’s 
support: was needed about the wretched Suez Canal and Egypt, and 
swallowed the German claims without blinking. A boundary com- 
mission was sent out to Zanzibar, the English representative being 
utterly inexperienced in Central African matters, and everything 
the Germans asked was given them. If they had asked more, they 
would have had it, and I am sure that Count Pfeil and Dr. Peters 
are now astonished at their own moderation in not claiming the 
whole coast from Guardafui to Cape Delgado. South of Cape 
Delgado they would have had to deal with Portugal, a more serious 
factor at that time in African politics than Great Britain. 
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Fortunately the Germans did not know how yielding we could 
be, that we would take away Kirk (worthy successor of Hamerton) 
and those whom he had trained, and replace him by one who would 
prove more pliant, and would not risk displeasure by pointing out 
that disastrous consequences would result to British trade by following 
the policy of abnegation and surrender which was in favour at home. 
Surrender of rights in the individual who practises it is a Christian 
and a praiseworthy virtue, but when exercised at the expense of 
others, and those others persons who look to you for protection, it is 
a deadly sin. The German so-called treaties have had their temporary 
success; even if they were not shams, it is more than doubtful 
whether the negroes who were parties to them had any right to con- 
clude them. Native customs (which where there is no law replace 
law) would not permit of any individual signing away tribal rights 
and territories because he for the time being was head of the tribe. 

England, though the Government was apathetic, was not alto- 
gether quiescent, and, in spite of lukewarmness at head-quarters, 
chartered companies have been founded on the new principles, and 
a small part of Eastern Africa has been brought under British 
influence, while a larger area in the south is in process of develop- 
ment by the British South Africa Company. 

The Germans viewed the progress we were making with apprehen- 
sion; they saw how we were making use of the natives, accustoming 
them to our rule and preventing wars and disturbances, while they 
could not make headway save by bombardments and military expedi- 
tions, by shootings and hangings. Wissman had to pursue this policy 
of force because of the silly presumption of those who commenced the 
foundation of the German colony ; he has not been able to help him- 
self; he is a brave and honourable gentleman, he has had a difficult 
task to perform, and has performed it to the best of his abilities 
according to the manner of the school in which he was educated. 

Matters could not long continue in this condition, the forward por- 
tion of the German Colonial party began calling out for das Hinter- 
land ; das Hinterland, broadly interpreted, meaning all Central Africa 
lying between the coastline leased to the German East African Com- 
pany and the Congo State. As the line of demarcation between the 
spheres of the British and Germans had been drawn from the coast 
well to the northward of East Africa, so as to bring a large portion 
of Victoria Nyanza within the German sphere, the Germans claimed 
that a continuation of this line should form the boundary in das Hinter- 
land. Most of Uganda would have been allotted to them if this claim 
had been allowed, while the access to the Nile Valley would have been 
closed against the British East African Company. As ein Hinter- 
land was claimed for Witu also, with boundaries drawn on analogous 
principles, the British Company would have been cut off from 
all extension northwards; but the worst would not have been the 
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cramping of British enterprise in this region, but the drawing across 
Africa from the latitude of Cape Delgado to the Equator, with the 
exception of the comparatively small area left to Great Britain near 
Mombasa, of a belt of territory distinctly non-British in character, 
and which would once and for all have blocked the central highway 
of lakes and healthy elevated plateaux against British commerce and 
British civilisation, and have prevented free communication between 
British subjects in Southern Tropical Africa and those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Equator. 

So jealous were the German colonial party of the extension of 
British influence that when the relief of Dr. Schnitzler, commonly 
known as Emin Pasha, was spoken of, there were outcries against 
its being undertaken by Mr. Stanley under a committee of Eng- 
lishmen, practically consisting of the Board of the British Imperial 
East African Company, on the ground that it was really intended 
to serve a political purpose. Dr. Schnitzler has been brought 
away, and Mr. Stanley tells us that he himself concluded a number 
of treaties with native tribes on behalf of the British company; in 
so doing he must have acted on his own responsibility, for the 
Emin Pasha Relief Committee distinctly disclaimed any ulterior 
object, but that he did so is for this country an unmixed benefit, and 
fortunately these treaties have not been pigeon-holed and forgotten, 
as was the fate of my proclamation. Besides Mr. Stanley’s expe- 
dition, others were spoken of ; Dr. Peters and his friends started on 
one; in this case the condition, real or supposed, of Emin Pasha 
was nothing but a stalking-horse. Emin would not have been yet 
reached or relieved if he had depended upon the exertions of his 
compatriot. Dr. Peters, it may be allowed, has had many difficulties to 
contend with ; under the rules of the blockade his steamer was seized, 
his motley and ill-assorted gang of followers were mutinous, and his 
own manner with natives is not conciliatory. Shooting on the 
smallest provocation, or without any provocation at all, was resorted 
to; and this, be it remembered, in territories which had been expressly 
reserved as British, and where the natives were officially under British 
protection. Sheer, rank filibustering was resorted to, peaceful vil- 
lagers were robbed ; in short, everything was done which should not 
have been done, and no one was astonished when it was reported that 
Dr. Peters was dead. Determination and unscrupulous resort to force 
have, however, carried the doctor through in his violation of British 
territory, and now we hear he is a blood-brother of Mwanga, the 
despot of Uganda, and that he claims to have secured a large portion 
of das Hinterland for Germany. No treaty concluded by him on this 
journey can be recognised by us, and an entire disavowal of his 
proceedings has been practically made by the German Government. 
Fraud and force have been his weapons, and these have been 
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employed on people allowed by solemn agreement with Germany to 
be resident within the British sphere of influence. No plea of poli- 
tical expediency could have excused us for putting up with the flagrant 
insults which have been heaped on us by this treaty-manufacturing, 
filibustering robber. Das Hinterland, however, meant not only 
Uganda, it meant a very large portion of Africa which British 
subjects were the first to explore, and where whatever has been 
done to advance civilisation and commerce has been the outcome of 
British enterprise. 

The country around Lake Ngami, which was first explored by 
Livingstone, and which, though perhaps we may never have formally 
annexed it, has been morally British ever since his days, was claimed 
by Germany, though on what her claim was based there was 
nothing whatever to show. The country up to the Nyassa, where 
no German ever set foot, the Stephenson road, Lake Tanganyika 
and the country north of it up to the sources of the Nile, and even 
further, were all claimed as das Hinterland. The central highway of 
Africa, the line of lakes, and healthy plateaux, were all included in 
the modest demands of Germany. Lord Salisbury has proved him- 
self in many respects one of the greatest statesmen of the age; in 
backing up the demands of Germany on the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
in allowing her to take the territory we now recognise as hers on 
the East coast, he was believed to be bargaining about the Suez 
Canal and Egypt; it is to be hoped that he has received good 
security for performance of the German part of the agreement ; but 
we may remember that the Cameroons and South-west Africa were 
chucked away by a ministry that was not ashamed of Khartoum and 
Majuba Hill, that disgraced us in the eyes of the civilised world, 
that abandoned Gordon and surrendered to the Boers, that caused 
more war and bloodshed than can well be estimated, and in the end 
had nothing to show for it. 

In the agreement which has been now arrived at, Lord Salisbury 
has not followed a policy of supposed expediency. He has remem- 
bered that governments which have the courage of their opinions 
are ever the strongest and most lasting, and that the surest way to 
court disaster is to show a tendency to surrender. If we had again 
given way in Africa, we should have had to give way elsewhere, and 
if the doctrines of expediency and surrender had been adopted, there 
is no knowing where the demands of our rivals would have ended. 

Fortunately an agreement about Africa has been arrived at be- 
tween us and Germany which, with one very slight modification, 
may be deemed to be perfectly satisfactory, and this entirely owing 
to the firm line of conduct pursued by our Foreign Office. By this 
agreement we not only clear up the question of our boundaries in 
Africa as regards Germany, but also immensely strengthen our posi- 
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tion in the discussion now pending with Portugal in that continent. 
Lord Salisbury’s attitude, and the line of argument he has followed— 
his reasoning has been close and cogent—should give entire satisfac- 
tion to all those who are really interested in British progress in 
Africa and in the welfare of the natives. 

Many people are crying out about the cession of Heligoland; in 
every bargain there must be giving as well as taking, and surely 
Heligoland is not much to give for what we have received. In time of 
peace Heligoland is absolutely useless to us, it could not be made into 
a fortress and harbour for ironclads without an immense expenditure 
of money, and for us to attempt this would be surely a casus belli with 
Germany; for to fortify Heligoland would be to threaten the mouth of 
the Elbe. After we had taken Heligoland in 1807, its only use was asa 
smuggling station to fight against the continental system of Napoleon ; 
if in war-time our naval supremacy should be as assured as it then was, 
we could, if we wished, take Heligoland at any moment, were it not 
that to detach a squadron for the defence of the tiny island would 
seriously weaken us in other and more important localities. To yield 
gracefully in time of peace what would be a source of weakness in 
time of war is surely a wise policy. It must be also remembered 
that, apart from Africa, we have serious chronic difficulties with two 
great powers, viz., the question of the French shore in Newfound- 
land with France, and that of the Alaska seal fisheries with Ame- 
rica; either of these two questions may at any moment become 
acute, and therefore it is wise for us to settle other outstanding 
difficulties, so long as the settlement is consistent with honour. 
The territory which has been declared German is very large, and 
most probably it will be many years before it can be fully occupied 
or developed. The Germans have given up all claims to Vitu and 
the neighbouring islands, the coast line up to the Jub River and 
the corresponding portion of das Hinterland; and there is nothing 
to prevent us from at once proclaiming the whole coast, from Zeila, 
in the Gulf of Aden, to Vitu, British. The explorations of Somali- 
land by the Messrs. James have shown that the “ Horn of Africa,” 
as they called it, is by no means a valueless desert, but, on the con- 
trary, a country of great capabilities. For the rest of the coast, in 
which are situated Port Durnford, Brava Marka, and Makdishu, 
many people consider it and the country behind valueless. Of course, 
we have but little knowledge of the inner country (das Hinterland) 
but I have cruised off the coast for months, mostly in open boats, and 
have seen strings of camels travelling along the sea-shore; and in 
boarding numberless dhows in search of slaves, I have had absolute 
evidence of the vast amount of grain that is shipped to Arabia, while 
the hides that are exported from Brava and elsewhere prove beyond 
dispute the existence of enormous herds of cattle. The country, there- 
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fore, immediately behind the fringing line of sand-hills must be of 
+ value, and with judgment and tact may soon be opened up 

commercially. Camels being available, one of the great difficulties in 

African travel, that of transport, is not important in this region. 

We have also by this agreement secured Uganda, and in this 
portion of Africa the only disputed portion which we have allowed 
to the Germans is the small triangle bounded by the frontier of the 
Congo State, from the north end of the Tanganyika to the first 
parallel of south latitude, by the first parallel from that frontier to 
the Victoria Nyanza, and by the line forming the hypothenuse of 
this triangle. This breaks through the line of the Central Highway 
from the Tanganyika to the first parallel and therefore has to be 
considered seriously, for no real interference with the continuity of 
the Central Highway should be permitted. It is true that the Ger- 
mans promise to guarantee us free rights of transit across this break 
without any payment of customs or transit duties, but it must be 
allowed that the future course of German commerce will be, accord- 
ing to their evident intentions, from east to west or west to east, and 
that therefore whatever roads or railways they construct, either in 
the immediate or in the distant future, will run parallel to the 
equator, and that as possessors of the soil they may object to the 
construction of a north and south line. In order to obviate this pos- 
sible break in the Central Highway, we may fairly ask that a strip of 
land only ten miles wide may be placed under English rule, along 
which we may hereafter construct a road or railway, and in return 
we should give to the Germans and the subjects of the Congo State 
the freest possible right of passage, if need be, even the right to 
construct east and west roads, subject only to the proviso that in 
crossing the Central Highway they should not be engineered in a 
manner to interfere with the traffic along it. This would of course 
also give us a pied d terre at the north end of the Tanganyika, where 
we might construct an English port. This concession to us could 
be of no possible detriment to the Germans, it would in no way inter- 
fere with their free intercourse with the Congo State, which is further 
secured by the Congo State possessing the west shore of the Tangan- 
yika, the eastern being now given to Germany, while the waters of 
the Lake, according to the act of the Berlin Conference, are neutral. 
I should like to see the little group of islands near the Lukuya, of 
which Kivira is the chief, English territory, as they are the centre 
of the excellent work done by the London Missionary Society in this 
part of Africa, and no nation can show such a claim to their posses- 
sion as we can. Their rights as missionaries and traders are guaran- 
teed to the subjects of Great Britain and Germany in their respective 
spheres, and I have no fear that the worthy representatives of our 
nation who have laboured and will labour here would ever be inter- 
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fered with by the Germans; but geographically by the new delimi- 
tations the islands should belong to the Congo State, which cannot 
as yet be held to have sentiments, and would be valueless to it, while 
to us they are of great sentimental value, linked as they are with the 
names of Captain and Mrs. Hore and their boy Jack, while they 
would be also most useful as a half-way house in the long stretch of 
navigation from the south to the north of the Tanganyika. 

Coming again to the Indian Ocean we find that all the territory, 
continental and insular, of the Sultan of Zanzibar is placed under 
our protection, except the strip of coast which is farmed to the 
German East African Company. This strip we are to use our influ- 
ence to cause the Sultan to cede absolutely to the Germans in return 
for compensation (which is to be agreed upon hereafter) for the 
amount for.which it is farmed. This is only a change in name and 
not in reality, and will surely lead to the same change with regard 
to the similar strip which is leased by the British Imperial East 
African Company, and this will enable us to at once put an end 
to the many anomalies with regard to slavery which exist in the 
territory under that Company’s jurisdiction. The protectorate of 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and the other islands now under the rule of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, isa most important gain for us. First, these 
islands are of immense strategic value, and secondly their commer- 
cial importance can scarcely be overestimated. I cannot like Mr. 
Stanley weave a romance out of dry numbers, but all he has said 
about the populousness of Unguja, the capital of the island, and of 
the island of Zanzibar itself, I can fully corroborate. Further, this 
protectorate will enable us at once to enforce the observance of the 
various treaties about slavery which we have concluded with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and his predecessors, and which have hitherto 
been scandalously violated. The condition of the slaves employed 
in the clove plantation of Pemba is a crying evil and one which calls 
for instant attention. If the treaty of 1873 which prohibited the 
importation of slaves into the island dominions of the Sultan had 
been faithfully observed there would not now be a field slave in 
either Pemba or Zanzibar, for four years is an extreme period for a 
slave in a clove garden to live, so arduous are the conditions under 
which they toil and so evil is the treatment they receive from their 
masters. Another matter which demands attention, and which we 
now as protectors of Zanzibar have an indisputable right to deal 
with, is the engagement of slave labour at Zanzibar for the service 
of the Congo State. This is a phase of the slave trade, however it 
may be glossed over, and as such should be at once stopped. If by 
some technicality the labourers engaged are to be declared free, we 
have a right to insist on the presence in the Congo State of English 
officials specially charged with looking after the welfare of these 
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people, such as we appoint wherever coolies recruited in British 

ssions or in territories: under British protection are employed, 
whether in our own colonies or the possessions of foreign powers. 
Our assumption of the protectorate of Zanzibar imposes this duty 
upon us, and also that of examining the agreements under which 
these people are engaged. 

A further great advantage which accrues to us from the assumption 
of the protectorate over Zanzibar, and the extension of our sphere of 
influence northwards along the coast, is that we shall be able to at 
once put an end to the export of slaves from Africa, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, and therefore to reduce our squadron on the east coast 
of Africa. This squadron, though not a large one, causes a heavy 
drain upon our resources, owing to the high invaliding rate which is 
caused, not as people falsely think by bad climate, but by the exces- 
sively arduous nature of the work on detached boat service and the 
great exposure to which the men are subjected. The men and ships 
which we are enabled to withdraw from the African coast may be 
used with advantage to strengthen our naval forces in other parts of 
the world. I think that I have conclusively shown the advantage, 
both to ourselves and to the people of Africa, which will result from 
our assumption of the protectorate of Zanzibar, an advantage which 
will be shared, it must be remembered, by the British Indians resi- 
dent there, whose annual trade of £2,000,000 a year with Bombay 
may soon be expected to reach double that amount. 

In South-west Africa we have north of Bechuanaland allowed the 
Germans to shift their frontier from the twentieth to the twenty- 
first meridian of east longitude. This strip’to which Germany 
has no shadow of a claim is it is to be hoped of no great value, 
and we now definitely possess the region around Lake Ngami, and 
the concessions granted by the Chief Moremi to British subjects can 
be confirmed without any fear of German objections. Walfisch 
Bay is to be accurately delimited. This is an advantage to both us 
and the Germans, for there is no more fertile cause of dispute than 
a vague frontier. In Togoland the advantages also will be mutual ; 
both sides will receive and give. The action of the Conference now 
sitting at Brussels with regard to the liquor traffic will remove the 
greatest objection to the German possession of Togoland, viz., that it 
was a smuggling station for gin. The settlement of the small diffe- 
rences about the Niger has been deferred for a time, but, judging 
by what he has now done, we may be assured that Lord Salisbury 
will act with wisdom and firmness, and uphold all just British 
claims. 

The French are showing some irritation at our agreement with 
Germany, and at our assuming the protectorate of Zanzibar. They 
must remember that their own action in Madagascar has abrogated 
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the agreement made many years ago, by which we bound ourselves 
not to take Zanzibar on the condition that they would not extend 
their influence in Madagascar. 

In discussing this whole question we must remember that Africa 
is the only continent remaining which is still open to us in which to 
provide for the inevitable expansion of our race, that our numbers 
are growing faster than those of any other European country, and 
that within a comparatively short time, our American and Australa- 
sian possessions will be so completely occupied that we must even 
now make provision for the time when they will no longer be able 
to absorb any appreciable portion of our surplus population. The 
people of Africa are at present very few when compared with her 
area and her productive powers. Slavery, tribal wars, ivory raiding 
and other causes have depleted the numbers of the negro races and 
they are still rapidly dwindling. It is the fashion and habit of 
imperfectly informed persons to look upon the climate of Africa as 
deadly, and to argue that it can never be colonised as we understand 
colonisation. This idea has arisen from the mortality which 
occurred in times past among those whose pursuits took them 
to Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and the Bight of Benin. This 
mortality, which has been much exaggerated, was due to many other 
reasons besides bad climate. Lack of proper sanitary precautions, a 
careless mode of living, improper treatment of diseases, all contributed 
to swell the death roll. Sanitation is now being studied as a science, 
men who go to Africa are now in more constant communication with 
home, and therefore live in a more reasonable and civilised manner, 
and medical science is making such strides, most especially in the 
treatment of febrile and other diseases incident to tropical climates, 
that places such as the Terai in India, and others, which it would be 
easy to enumerate, which only a few years ago were considered so 
unhealthy that those who were obliged to carry on their duty in 
them were regarded as having received their death warrants, are now 
inhabited by English men and English women leading healthy and 
happy lives. The most deadly portion of the African coasts are no 
worse than the majority of the West Indian islands, and much 
better than Central America, some of the southern portions of the 
United States and the northern coast of South America. As for 
the interior, the hardships, difficulties, and privations which have 
been undergone in Central Africa by the pioneers of exploration 
would, if they had had to be encountered in Europe, have resulted in 
a far larger proportion of deaths. Who now thinks of the sickness 
which dogged the steps of those who first turned up the prairies of 
North America? Vast cities and teeming populations are now to be 
found in parts of the United States which but a few years ago were 
regarded as the most fever-stricken portion of the globe. Tropical 
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Africa taken as a whole is far more healthy than British India or 
tropical South America, and the healthy plateaux and hills around 
the great lakes, and those high lands first explored by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson to the northward of Kilima Njaro and Kenia, afford vast 
areas where colonisation in its ordinary sense can be carried on by 
men of our own race and blood. The lower portions of Africa if 
they cannot become the homes of Anglo-Saxon ploughmen and 
herdsmen, can be profitable to us in the same manner that British 
India is. Merchants, administrators, all those whom business, 
pleasure, or profit draw to these rich and fertile countries, with the 
development of means of communication and the consequent im- 
rovement in the means of living, will be able to live more natural 
and healthy lives than the majority of the official and commercial 
classes in India. 

I have pointed out again and again what vast wealth, both mineral 
and vegetable, exists in Africa, and how enormous would be the 
benefit to our merchants and manufacturers and also to our toiling 
artisans if these potential sources of wealth were developed by British 
capital under the egis of the British flag. In this development, if it 
is to be of value to us, we must insist upon what is our just portion of 
Africa being under the British flag, the symbol of freedom and justice, 
for there is no truer saying than that “ trade follows the flag.” Our 
colonies, although we do not, like the Dutch’ and other nations, tax 
them for our own benefit, nevertheless are indirectly the principal 
source of our revenue. Our trade with our colonies is far greater in 
proportion to their population than that with any foreign nation; 
our vast trade with India would dwindle away to insignificance if we 
were to surrender our position there, and out of the profits of our 
trade with India and our colonies much of our revenue is raised. 
The incomes which are earned in India and the pensions won there 
are largely spent in England, and to a certain extent the same is 
true of our colonies. As fields of investment where the accumulated 
savings of the nation can be profitably invested with practically as 
good security as in Great Britain, India and our colonies are invalu- 
able, and the returns from these secure investments enable the 
so-called leisured classes to spend more than they otherwise would 
to the benefit of the shopkeepers and labouring classes. All classes 
share in the good resulting from our connection with India and our 
colonies, and what is true of India and our colonies will be as true, 
or truer, as regards that African dominion which one day must be 
ours. 

V. Loverr Cameron. 
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“Tne Foreign Office, I believe, is at present more engaged with 
the continent of Africa than with any part of the civilised world.” 
This declaration by the Prime Minister sufficiently justifies the action 
of those who have called the attention of Parliament, and through 
Parliament the attention of the nation, to the negotiations! that 
have been opened with Germany. These negotiations very nearly 
concern the present and future welfare of this country, and may so 
materially affect our interests for good or for evil that it is the duty 
of everyone who knows anything of the subject to speak out and do 
what he can to burn the points at issue into the minds of the people. 
To anyone who has watched this African question from the outset, 
and who knows how slowly the nation at large grasps a new situa- 
tion, it has been as surprising as it is satisfactory to note the rapid 
awakening of public opinion, and the determination growing stronger 
every day to permit of no surrender to Germany. Newspapers that 
wrote very timid and tentative articles the day after the African 
debate in the House of Commons now insist that negotiations had 
better be broken off than that on certain defined points, which I 
shall enumerate, any concession should be made to the German de- 
mands. They comprehend now, though they did not at first, that 
“in Africa the alteration of boundaries, the ownership of vast pro- 
vinces, the extension of spheres of influence, involve not only the 
success of those civilising agencies to which we have devoted so 
much attention, but also the fate of future commercial enterprise on 
which our permanent prosperity may largely depend.” I should 
like to bear witness to the valuable services—services that, to those 
who know how very near we have come to giving Germany nearly all 
she asked for, may justly seem invaluable—which have been rendered 
to the nation by such papers as Zhe Daily Chronicle, The St. James’s 
Gazette, The Sunday Times, The Pali Mail Gazette, in London, and in 
the country by such papers as The Leeds Mercury, Birmingham Post, 
and Manchester Guardian, and by many of the leading papers in Scot- 
land, where feeling appears to run higher than in England, no doubt 
because Scotland has furnished so many of the missionaries that have 
nobly served God and man in the heart of the Dark Continent. 
These papers especially, and from the first, ably assisted in their degree 
and order by others, have set themselves to get at the truth, to inform 
the public of all that was going on, to explain and expound the 
nature and extent of the territories claimed by Germany, to show up 
the way in which the Germans are in the habit of dealing with the 
natives and with ourselves, and, in a word, to put such information 
before the people as would enable them to judge for themselves 


(1) This article was written before the publication of Lord Salisbury’s proposed ar- 
rangement with Germany, but the author has since annotated his paper and added a post- 
cript, so that it deals substantially with the proposals now before the country.-[Ep. F.R.] 
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whether the claims and demands made by Germany should be re- 
sisted or not. No sooner was the case fairly well apprehended than 
a practically unanimous cry has told the Government that there is to 
be no surrender; a compromise, a bargain, in which we get a good 
quid pro quo may be tolerated, but this much is made clear, that 
there is to be no surrender. I see no reason why Lord Salisbury 
should resent the action of those who have helped to raise the curtain 
which hung between him and the minds of the people. Surely it is well 
that he should know in what direction England intends to go, and it 
is well that Germany should knowit too. Seeing the Prime Minister 
“in the giving mood,” and concluding from the silence and seeming 
indifference of the people that they approved of, or at all events did 
not object to, his generosity, we cannot be surprised that Germany hav- 
ing received first an inch, then a good many inches, began to press for 
an ell, and for their own sakes the Prime Minister and Germany cannot 
learn too soon that England is of opinion that we have done quite 
enough, and have given quite enough to satisfy every possible claim 
Germany may have upon our friendship, and that it is about time 
that the giving on our side should cease, and the receiving should 
begin.* 

Sir James Fergusson, in the House of Commons, artfully ques 
tioned, not the accuracy of my information, but the authority of my 
informants, pointing out that it was impossible that the course and 
character of the negotiations should have been divulged. It is not 
so impossible as perhaps he might think, but on that point my lips 
are sealed. But as a matter of fact my statement only had reference 
to the demands (and the publication of the agreement shows that 
those demands have been substantially conceded) made by Germany, 
not to the discussions that were presumably proceeding in Berlin. I 
say presumably, because the demands of Germany were such as ought 
to have given rise to a very considerable amount of discussion, though 
whether they did so or not is not as absolutely certain as it ought to 
be. Briefly stated, the territories that Germany wished to have were 
N’Gamiland, the country to the north as far as the Congo Free 
State, and all the country to the back of that huge slice of Africa 
handed over by Lord Salisbury to the German East African Com- 
pany. I am not at this moment examining the nature of those 
demands, but I do most positively assert that they were made, and 
knowing that they were made, and asking for an assurance from the 


(1) Of course ministerial organs describe the arrangement with Germany as a bargain 
in which we get good value, though, as it would puzzle them to show in detail in what 
the advantages of which they boast consist, they confine themselves to vague and general 
expressions larded with eulogies of Lord Salisbury. If they would study the subject 
impartially for half an hour by the light of maps, treaties, and past experience they 
would be forced to admit that the bargain they are so pleased with has more than a 
semblance of surrender. But it is not their business to be impartial. Let the people 
but know the true “‘ inwardness”’ of the case and qui vivra verra. Itis not those who 
stand up for the interests of England who will suffer. 

VOL, XVIII. N.S. L 
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Government that no surrender was being contemplated, it was not a 
little alarming to find that assurance persistently refused, and to be 
put off by a general observation to the effect that the frontiers of our 
spheres of influence were uncertain, ill-defined, and needed rectifica- 
tion. These unsatisfactory answers were pretty plain proof that the 
attitude of the Government was not above suspicion, and about the 
same time Lord Salisbury’s speech—a speech that earned for him 
the distinction, unique I believe in his case, of being commended by 
the Star—on the duties, dangers, and responsibilities of dominion, 
was calculated to confirm the suspicions aroused by the replies of his 
subordinates. The Government then seemed heading straight for com- 
plete, unconditional surrender. They were all smiles and affability 
for Germany, but for those who spoke up on behalf of England there 
were gibes and flouts and jeers. After hearing a speech from Lord 
Salisbury on New Caledonia in the Colonial Conference in 1887, Mr. 
Deakin, the able but impetuous delegate from Victoria, exclaimed, “I 
seemed to be listening to the speech of a French Minister.” Of late 
we seem to have been listening to the speeches of a German Minister. 
There was an excellent little book written some time ago, called Put 
Yourself in his Place, of which the moral was that in all our deal- 
ings with others we should endeavour to act so as to please those 
others rather than ourselves. The Prime Minister must have read 
that book, but it would be unbecoming in me to suggest to so great 
and distinguished a statesman that the application of its principles 
to foreign affairs might be disadvantageous and therefore distasteful 
to his countrymen, who have been sometimes a little restive and 
uneasy when their Prime Ministers took it into their heads to give 
object lessons in moral rectitude to the world. “It is the fashion to 
talk of Africa after dinner,” said Lord Salisbury, with a sneer, that 
was quite unworthy of him, at Mr. Stanley. If Mr. Stanley and 
others had not spoken out in time, and the surrender had been 
completed that was only contemplated, it would have been very much 


(1) Mr. Stanley now blesses where he cursed before, and his blessings have not a little 
bewildered the nation and delighted Lord Salisbury’s supporters. But they are per- 
fectly intelligible to those who have followed Mr. Stanley’s speeches carefully, and who 
know his character. He has the very pardonable vanity of the man who has done great 
things and who likes to have his exploits properly appreciated. Mr. Stanley has always 
spoken with his eye fixed on Uganda and the countries lying about the sources of the Nile, 
and his hand on his pocket containing all the treaties he has made with the native chiefs. 
When there appeared a likelihood that Uganda would be surrendered to Germany and 
that all Mr. Stanley’s treaties would be so much waste paper, he was hot and eager 
against Lord Salisbury ; but as soon as he found that Lord Salisbury had respected his 
treaties, had retained Uganda, and had even specially reserved a mountain 12,000 feet 
high, called Mfumbir, out of compliment to him, he calls it a ‘‘ grand arrangement,” 
and Lord Salisbury a heaven-sent minister. It would be interesting and instructive if 
Mr. Stanley could point out on the map the half million square miles which Lord Salis- 
bury has acquired from Germany, and which were Germany’s to give. Africa isa 
large place, and Mr. Stanley has found Livingstone and Emin and mountains and 
dwarfs, but he cannot find those half million square miles. 
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the fashion to talk about Africa after dinner, and it is not impossible 
that the talk might have taken a turn that would have been, to say 
the least of it, extremely embarrassing to the Government. The 
debate in the House of Commons showed that the Conservatives 
were of one way of thinking, and that many of the Liberals, Glad- 
stonian as well as Unionist, were of the same way of thinking. 
Indeed, “their unanimity was marvellous,” for the Government 
were supported by but one person, and that person was Sir George 
Campbell. And though, of course, nobody on that occasion wished 
tovote against the Government except Dr. Tanner, who seems to 
regard that occupation as being as much ofa daily duty as eating 
his dinner, still the tone and tendency of the House could not be 
mistaken. There is every reason to believe that the House truly 
represents the country in this matter, and if Lord Salisbury were to 
persist in the course of concession to Germany upon which he 
entered in 1886, and which he has steadily pursued ever since, we 
might in no long time behold the astonishing spectacle of a Con- 
srvative Government upheld in its foreign policy in the House of 
Commons by Sir George Campbell, and in the press by the Star 
newspaper. 

Ministerial organs are so sensitive that I should like to protect 
myself from the charge that my “criticisms can hardly be distin- 
guished from dictation and menace,”’ by a quotation from the Standard, 
the most ministerial of all ministerial organs. Referring to what it 
calls “the dream of dividing Africa by a long zone of German terri- 
tory stretching from the Zanzibar littoral to the confines of the Congo 
State,” it says: ‘‘ But, whatever may be the origin of the conception, 
it is and, unless Lord Salisbury has lost his head, it will remain 
adream. No Government of our times has kept more closely in 
touch with public opinion, and Ministers are well aware that weak- 
hess or unwisdom on this subject would be political suicide.” I wish 
I could believe that Ministers were well aware of their danger; but, 
at all events, their most faithful supporter in the press has done its 
duty by warning them of it in the plainest terms, and if it continues 
to write in the same spirit, and does not allow its judgment to be 
warped and its opinions to be twisted by confidential communications 
from high quarters, its articles will help materially to guide Ministers 
into the path of patriotism, wisdom, and safety, which on this question 
all lie together.’ 

I find it difficult to examine and impossible to state the exact 
position in which we stand at present. The answers of Sir James 
Fergusson in Parliament give no information, and I cannot refer, 
except in a general way, to the information I receive outside of Par- 
liament. In addition to this the position does not remain the same 


(1) I am sorry to say the apprehension expressed here has proved to be well founded. 
L 2 
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from day to day. It is like the shade of Junius, as described by 
Byron in his Vision of Judgment :— 


‘* The moment you have pronounced him one, 
Presto! his face changes and he is another, 
And when that change is hardly well put on 
It varies 

Till guessing from pleasure grows a task 

At this political iron mask.” 
And I feel it is quite possible that when this article appears in print 
it may be already out of date. It may be, and the wish is father to 
the thought, that Lord Salisbury has been waiting for the House and 
the country to force his hand, and that, while in his public utterances 
he professes the most unbounded friendship for Germany, and the 
very strongest desire to give her complete satisfaction, and keeps the 
rough side of his tongue for Mr. Stanley and the England party, he 
is secretly anxious that the latter may prevail and may secure a sufli- 
cient backing in the country to compel him to say to Germany, “ With 
the strongest disposition to oblige, my benevolent intentions, of which 
I have given the most unquestionable proofs, are frustrated by a 
pestilent set of men, who have the bad taste to prefer their own 
interests to yours.” Should this be the case,’ either Germany will 
have given way—in which event this article will be unnecessary, and 
a pean of praise should be substituted for it—or negotiations will 
have been broken off; in which event I should have liked to make a 
more direct appeal to English companies, traders, and others to jump 
in at once and grab all they can, so as to get on our side the nine 
points of the law, which, if we hesitate, Germany will most certainly 
get on hers. 

Whatever may be the situation at the beginning of July, it cannot 
be superfluous to examine the demands put forward by Germany, 
the nature of which is pretty well known, and the object of which 
may be summed up in a sentence—the limitation of our expansion, 
and the expansion of their limitations. Considering that our under- 
standing as to the German sphere of influence in East Africa was 
come to in 1887, and that our sphere of influence was clearly defined 
in 1888, many people are not unnaturally surprised to hear that a 
new and more definite arrangement is now called for. Though 
Germany has not been particularly successful as a colonising power, 
though she has done little to develop the resources and to regulate 
the affairs of the vast territories over which, by our good offices, her 
spheres of influence extend, yet she is constantly asking for more, 
and trying to lay hands on territories to which she has not the 
slightest claim, and to which we have the strongest claim—the claim 
by discovery, the claim by concession, the claim by treaty, and in 

(1) Unfortunately it is not the case. Germany has now received the most convincing, 


and I hope final, proof of Lord Salisbury’s benevolent intentions towards her. Whether 
that benevolence which has been so expensive will not be wasted remains to be seen. 
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gme places the claim by occupation. Germany establishes her claim 
by invading the territories of our allies, by hauling down our flag, 
by burning our treaties, by seizing our stations, by driving away 
our company’s servants, and by then appealing to the logic of accom- 
plished facts, and telling Lord Salisbury, “ Here I am and here I 
will remain.” In South, in Central, in Eastern Africa, German 
aggression is persistent and perpetual ; and as long as we submit to 
itwithout protest or resistance it will never cease. Yet we might 
have expected to meet with consideration and forbearance where 
ye have met with menace and outrage. Iam referring of course 
nt to the German Government, but to its agents and emissaries, 
yho nevertheless could not and would not dare to do and say what 
they have done and said were it not that they were secretly assured 
ifthe countenance and support of their Government. 

But for England, Germany could not have achieved the position 
in Africa which she stands in to-day. We gave her territories and 
ve helped her to keep those territories, when without our help she 
yould either have had to send out an army for their preservation or 
yould have been driven into the sea. But I feel I cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Stanley’s graphic enumeration of the services rendered 
by England to Germany during the past few years, and this enumera- 
tion ought to be carved on the mind and memory of everyone who 
larbours a lingering doubt as to whether we ought to submit to any 
lew sacrifices imposed upon us by German arrogance and acquisitive- 
ness. Mr. Stanley, speaking in London, said: “I remember that Great 
Britain expended ten million sovereigns in rescuing some German 
missionaries from Magdala; that less than four years later some 
more German missionaries were rescued from that wild beast den at 
Qoomassie in Ashantee; that Germany was permitted to establish 
herself at the Cameroons and in South-west Africa ; that within the 
text few years Great Britain genially surrendered her political 
influence and her commerce at Zanzibar in favour of Germany, and 
vas benevolently blind to the ruin of her Indian subjects’ interests 
m the coasts; that she witnessed the flight of the German eagles 
wer 600,000 square miles of country discovered and explored by 
British travellers ; with more than kindly interest, when trouble met 
the German Company, England’s cruisers assisted in rescuing German 
ificers at the peril of their lives, and guarded the coast so that mu- 
titions of war could not be introduced ; she allowed the Germans to 
tecruit an armed force of 1,200 Soudanese soldiers in Egypt to 
mable the German commissary to grapple with the difficulties 
which threatened to stifle German enterprise in Africa ; she removed 
that influential officer Sir John Kirk from an arena where his over- 
shadowing personality might have proved disadvantageous to German 
officers ; she ceded Kilimanjaro and allowed that insolent line of 
demarcation between the German and British spheres of influence 
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to run north-west instead of due west, as commonsense would haye 
dictated it; and finally rescued Emin Pasha and delivered him 
safely into the arms of admiring friends at Bagamoyo.” This is a 
pretty large credit account to run up on our side, and what has 
Germany done for us by way of recompense or return for this 
dazzling array of services lavished on her by England? We have 
not even received a word of thanks or acknowledgment; and, as it 
cannot impeach Mr. Stanley’s accuracy in any one particular or detail, 
the German press tries to throw dirt upon him, and answers his quiet 
but positive recital of facts’ by saying, “‘ If ever there was a man who 
abused his position and merits in order to sow hatred between two 
nations, it is Stanley.” The truth is the Germans are really con- 
scious of the weakness of their hand, and are trying to secure the 
stakes by bluffing. Before they ask us to do any more for them 
they should point to something they have done for us. We should 
apply Prince Bismarck’s maxim “do ut des” to the people with 
whom it is a settled article of policy. But they have recently im- 
proved upon it, and in dealing with England appear to think it should 
be phrased “das ut des.” Before we consider the demands they 
now put forward we should ask them to square the account between 
us, or at all events to show what /ocus standi they have for seeking to 
break the engagements they entered into voluntarily in 1887, and 
why they are now anxious to absorb territory which they then de- 
clared to be outside their sphere of influence, and the greater part 
of which we cannot surrender without destroying the unity and con- 
tinuity of our African Empire. Their conduct exactly resembles 
that of a dog who leaves his own plate of dinner before he has 
begun, to seize the dinner on another dog’s plate. Some of the 
papers say we must give Germany something if we are to arrive at 
a settlement. “Upon what compulsion must we? tell me that.” 
Have we been worsted in war, have we lost a pitched battle? Why 
is it necessary to give up provinces and territories that one day may 
be as valuable to us as Alsace-Lorraine to France? Merely because 
Germany insists. Is that a sufficient reason? Of course we should 
do all we can to keep on good terms with Germany, but even German 
friendship may be bought at too deara price. Let us know what 
German friendship is worth before we part with possessions that will 
be of immense value to us. A settlement, a definite and final 
arrangement of conflicting claims in Africa, is in every way desir- 
able, but if a settlement can only be secured by surrender, the s‘atus 
quo is far preferable. Lord Salisbury said, “It may have come to 
your notice in the course of business that the solution of a question 
which is very pleasant to one side does not seem acceptable to the 
other, and you cannot come to an agreement unless both sides think 


(1) Facts of course do not change with opinions, though no doubt some people wish 
they would. 
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that the arrangement is acceptable.” That remark was evidently 
aimed at Mr. Stanley, and was made as if we were the party that 
was inclined to be extravagant in its demands, whereas the reverse 
is the case ; and I hope Lord Salisbury will remember that ‘“ you 
cannot come to an agreement unless both sides think the arrangement 
is acceptable,” and will make an arrangement acceptable to us as 
well as to Germany. Does the proposed arrangement published in 
the St. James’s Gazette of 12th June fulfil this condition? The 
heads of it are five, and I will as briefly as possible discuss them. 

1. The Germans to evacuate Witu, and to abandon any claim to the 
territory behind it. The impudence of this proposal is simply astound- 
ing, but it is as well that it should stand first, as it will set in clear 
relief the nature of German claims and the spirit in which they are 
negotiating. The occupation of Witu was an act of piracy, and the 
claim of the Germans to the territory behind it is as good as, and no 
better than, the claim of the pirate to the country in whose sandy 
coves he lands his contraband goods. Witu, with the islands of Lamu, 
Wanda, and Patta, were ceded to us by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
were occupied by the British East African Company. The Germans 
immediately set up a claim to them, which was indignantly denied by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The rival claims were brought before a 
Court of Arbitration, and the decision was in our favour, Germany in 
the opinion of the arbitrator having failed to establish the palest 
shadow of a right to the territory in question. One would have thought 
that the matter would have ended there. But those who would think 
so little know Germany, and little know Lord Salisbury. The Germans 
now asserted that Witu and the islands did not belong to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar at all, though previously they based their claim to them 
on the ground that they did belong to, they had been ceded to them by, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. As it was necessary to show that if Witu 
did not belong to the Sultan of Zanzibar it belonged to somebody 
else, they concocted out of one of the former vassals of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar a mock Sultan of Witu, who was a rebel and fugitive from 
justice, and whose claim to rule Witu was derived from his uncle or 
cousin, who took refuge there when “wanted” by the police of 
Zanzibar for certain crimes and misdemeanours he had committed. 
The Germans first dubbed this outcast Sultan of Witu, then forced 
him to grant them a concession of all the territory they wanted, and 
on the strength of this fraudulent concession put in a claim to land to 
which the Court of Arbitration had declared they had no right, and 
Lord Salisbury, instead of taking his stand on the decision of the 
arbitrator, told the East African Company to haul down its flag and 
withdraw its officials “ pending negotiations.” Incredible as it may 
seem, this eviction of the East African Company’s officials was ordered 
so as to spare the tender susceptibilities of the Germans, who declared 
that the presence of these officials tended to prejudice their case. 
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The Germans are such “ honourable men,” and Lord Salisbury would 
“rather choose to wrong the State, himself, and us than he would wrong 
such honourable men,” who promptly stepped in, and no objection was 
made to their presence, though of course it tended to prejudice our 
case as much as our presence tended to prejudice theirs. The methods 
of the cuckoo were never more faithfully imitated. Having occupied 
our nest the Germans now say, “ We won’t leave this nest unless you 
give us another in exchange.’”’ We then hand over to them a new 
nest we have built and take back the old one soiled and damaged, and 
immediately ministerial idolators fling up their hats and cry, “See 
what clever negotiators we have!” 

The Germans may well offer to abandon any territory behind 
Witu, as they sent Dr. Peters to lay hands on it if he could, but he 
found the task too difficult and dangerous for him to accomplish, and 
was obliged to give it up. I shall have something to say about the 
proceedings of Dr. Peters under another head. 

2. A line to be drawn across Lake Victoria Nyanza about one degree 
south of the Equator, to the eastern boundary of the Congo State : all 
on the north to be British, all on the south to be German. The St. 
James’s Gazette remarks, “It is this part of the arrangement which 
arouses the strongest opposition on the part of the British Company,” 
and on the part of the British public too, I may add. Indeed, some 
papers go so far as to call it an “impossible surrender,” and refuse 
to believe in its possibility till they see it in black and white before 
them. This concession would make the German frontier march with 
the Congo Free State, which one day she hopes to absorb, would cut 
off our possessions in the north from our possessions in the south, 
would turn the Victoria Nyanza into a German lake, would block 
our route along the great internal waterways, and would practically 
close the centre of Africa to our commerce. And it must be 
repeated, in order to make it remembered, that Germany has not a 
right to claim an inch of this territory. Not only has she no right, 
but she has pledged herself not to occupy the territory which she 
now demands. She bound herself by treaty in 1886, and by the 
most plain and positive assurances given by Prince Bismarck to Sir 
E. Malet in 1887, not to operate or even to permit operations in that 
“ Hinterland ” or back country to the north-west of her sphere of 
influence and the rear of ours, that roughly speaking may be said to 
lie between Victoria Nyanza and the Congo Free State and Lake 
Tanganyika; so that in the proposals she now makes Germany abso- 
lutely ignores treaty rights and obligations, and treats them as if 
they do not exist, and our Foreign Office seems equally anxious to 
obliterate them, as the answers of Sir James Fergusson betray 
an almost painful eagerness to put them out of sight. We are 
told that under this arrangement we shall obtain “ undisputed 
recognition”? of our claim to Uganda and Unyoro. Our claims 
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to Uganda, which is under the protection of the British East 
Africa Company, are already indisputable, and rest upon treaties 
concluded with the natives, and upon the work carried on 
there by our missionaries and traders, who have opened the 
door to Christianity and commerce. Unyoro is not Germany’s to 
give or ours to receive, as it was annexed by Sir Samuel Baker to 
Egypt, and is an integral part of the Ottoman dominions. To offer 
ws Uganda and Unyoro is as absurd as to offer us Witu, and in 
making such offers surely Germany is amusing herself at the expense 
af our Foreign Office. If this be negotiating, we can only exclaim 
with the man in Balzac, “ Nous sommes joués des drdles qui sont 
plus forts que nous.” To avoid dispute about what is indisputably 
our own, are we to allow Germany to hold the key of Central Africa, 
to plant herself across the great trade route between the north and 
south, and to sever the communications between our northern and 
southern possessions, it being absolutely necessary, both for their 
safety and success, that their communications should be uninterrupted 
and that the current of commerce should flow freely from south to 
north or from north to south? One who knows Africa well writes, 
“In a few years the trade and wealth of the richest half of the whole 
continent of Africa will flow along this vast but easy route from the 
Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean, and the Power that can com- 
mand it will simply be the master of the Dark Continent. Even at 
this moment such a Power would have passing under its control to 
and fro an inland trade valued at £15,000,000 sterling a year.” 
Germany is fully alive to the truth of what is stated here, though we 
are not, and knows full well that, if she gets her way on this point, 
it matters very little if she is defeated on all the others she has 
raised. Indeed it is not hard to see that she has raised them simply 
to cloak her real design, so that by making pretended concessions 
she can with better grace stand firm on the only point she really 
cares for. We may delude and comfort ourselves as much as we 
please by expatiating on what is left to us, but if we allow Germany 
to cut our communications, and if we leave the command of the trade 
route in her hands, she, and not England, will be the dominating 
Power in Africa. 

But, say the English advocates of Germany, all this vehemence 
is quite unnecessary, for under the third head you have a security 
against your trade being interfered with, for ‘‘ England is to have the 
right of constructing and using a road from Lake Victoria Nyanza to 
Lake Tanganyika,” so you will keep a right of way through the ceded 
zone. How much would that be worth? This provision is intended 
simply as a blind and snare, and nobody can be deceived by it except 
those who wish to be deceived, for the last few years are rich in 
lessons that might have been expressly written for our learning. 
According to the Times, Germany is a Power which “ respects its 
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engagements.” Since when? I have already shown how entirely 
she has disregarded the treaty of 1886 and the pledges of 1887, but 
I have yet to show with what sublime indifference she sets aside 
any regulations that guarantee freedom of trade. The Berlin Act 
of 1885, signed by all the Powers, including Germany, in its 
first and fifth articles prohibits any of the signatory Powers from 
impeding transit trade throughout the area that lies between 
the fifth degree of north latitude and the mouth of the Zambesi. 
In addition to this the Sultan of Zanzibar made it a condition, 
accepted by Germany and England, that in all the territory 
ceded to them free transit should be maintained for everybody, and 
his treaties with European Powers guarantee to each and all this right 
of free transit. But Germany has violated both the Berlin Act and 
her engagement to the Sultan of Zanzibar. In order to ruin our 
port of Mombassa, upon which the British East African Company 
have spent large sums of money, the German Commissioner, Major 
Wissmann, stopped by proclamation all foreign caravans from pass- 
ing through German territory north of the port of Tanga, and by 
this means cut it off from the trade of the interior, on which its 
existence depends. This insolent proclamation not only trampled 
upon all treaty rights, but was a direct act of defiance and hostility 
to this kingdom, and meant that under no circumstances would any 
British subject be allowed to travel through German territory as a 
trader. This was too much even for our Government to stand, and 
Colonel Euan Smith remonstrated against it so vigorously that it was 
at last withdrawn. But the disposition and animus it revealed can- 
not be mistaken, and is it to a Power that has shown such a disposi- 
tion and animus that we should give the control of the great trade 
route on the faith of a promise to grant what we already possess, the 
right to trade freely without let or hindrance between our northern 
and southern spheres of influence? This route is essential to British 
commerce, it is used by British traders, it is the keystone of the pros- 
perity of British companies in those regions, without which they can- 
not stand, and our right to freedom of transit on it is guaranteed by 
treaty ; and it is simply amazing that any minister or any newspaper 
should recommend England to allow the command of this trade route 
to pass over to rivals who break treaties to injure our trade, because 
those rivals graciously promise to permit us to do what we have every 
right to do already. Such a quid pro quo is just the same asif a man 
having no horse said to another man who owned one, “ Look here, I 
want that horse of yours, and intend to take it, but as a quid pro quo 
you shall be allowed to ride it sometimes!” If the man let the horse 
go under those conditions, he would soon find that his rides grew 
fewer and fewer until at last they ceased altogether. So it would be 
with this trade route. Evenif Germany mended her ways, and did not 
actually violate her engagements, she would discover means of putting 
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a hundred petty obstacles, hindrances, embarrassments, and annoyances 
in our way, which would effectually disorganise and discourage and 
finally destroy our trade. If the Government give way on this point, 
they will have struck a fatal blow at our interests in Central Africa. 

England to have absolute control of the Stevenson Road from Lake 
Tanganyika to Lake Nyassa, of the region round Lake Bangweolo, and 
of the Orunge territory, all ours already by right of discovery and 
settlement. This territory includes the Stevenson Road, Nyassaland, 
and Orungu. The Germans affect to throw doubts on the existence 
of the Stevenson Road, though it has been recently surveyed and 
very favourably reported on by an engineer, who praises both its 
condition and its gradients. As the Germans are in the habit of 
ignoring what it does not suit them to observe, I am not at all sur- 
prised that they should have failed to perceive even so evident and 
palpable a thing as a high road in the wilds of Africa, though 
had its name been the Schtevensohn Weg it would probably have 
been made to appear as the most conspicuous object in the map. 
But that may be another reason for their scepticism as to the exist- 
ence of this road. It is quite possible that no German has ever seen 
it. Though they have put ina claim to the country through which 
it runs, it is not at all unlikely that no German has ever set foot in 
it. Such knowledge of it as they have is probably derived from 
what they have been able to pick up from British missionaries and 
traders, who, having opened the country up and lived in it, naturally 
enough are thoroughly acquainted with it. The Germans, hearing it 
is a very good sort of country, say to themselves, ‘‘ We may as well 
ask for it; if we don’t get it we are no worse off than we are now, 
and anyhow the withdrawal of our demand will count as a conces- 
sion, for which we shall receive something in return.” But I need 
not dwell on this point, as the Foreign Office understands that the 
cession of Nyassaland—British Nyassaland, as part of it is called— 
to Germany would provoke a fierce outburst of feeling in Scotland, 
which would not be confined to Scotland, and before which the 
Government might godown. Nyassaland has been made by Scotch- 
men, Scotch capital is invested there, Scotch missionaries are working 
there, and, moreover, the bones of Livingstone are laid there. Be- 
cause this Scotch colony is not to be placed under German rule, be- 
cause we are to retain the grave of Livingstone within our borders, 
Germany is to be permitted to plant herself across half the African 
continent from the Indian Ocean to the Congo Free State, and to 
gather up the trade and the dominion of Central Africa into her 
hands. 

Now I have passed in review the so-called concessions with which 
Germany proposes to bribe us into the abandonment of the part of 
Africa that is most vital to our interests, The most hurried and 
cursory study of the question must convince everyone that they are 
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really no concessions at all. Nothing that Germany offers us is 
hers to give. But for us there would be at this day no German 
colonial empire in Africa. We have planted and watered and sown, 
but Germany has reaped the increase. We have given to her freely 
with both hands, and have grudged her nothing. Our good offices 
have ever been at her disposal. Whatever she has asked for she has 
received. We don’t regret what we have done, or wish to take back 
anything. But her appetite has grown by what it feeds on, and 
has now become so voracious that the laws of self-preservation 
compel us to put some check uponit. There is a vast piece of 
territory that we can safely part with. Nature herself has clearly 
marked out the boundaries of the German sphere of influence in 
East Africa. The frontier line now runs from the north of Lake 
Nyassa to the south of Lake Victoria Nyanza. This line might be 
thrown back westwards as far as Lake Tanganyika, which would be 
to us, or to any other nation, a free water-way between the German 
sphere and the Congo Free State. Germany would by that arrange- 
ment gain an accession of territory half as big as her present sphere 
of influence. The boundary would then run from the north of Lake 
Nyassa, leaving the Stevenson road on the south, to Lake Tanganyika, 
and from the north of Lake Tanganyika to the Victoria Nyanza. 
More than this Germany is not entitled to demand, and will not be 
allowed to have, unless, as the Standard says, Lord Salisbury has lost 
his senses... If Lord Salisbury sticks to his word and consents to no 
arrangement that is not acceptable to the companies concerned, 
Germany will not bestride the trade route, and the wasp’s waist will 
not be cut. So much is certain; and if, thwarted in this direction, 
Germany makes a fresh attempt to secure Nyassaland, Lord Salisbury 
might be unpleasantly reminded that, in the words of the Times, 
“the public sentiment of this country, and especially of Scotland, 
would reject such an arrangement as inadmissible.” 

There is a fifth head in the proposed agreement on which I should 
like to make a few remarks: Dr. Peters and his Treaties to be expressly 
disavowed at Berlin. But Dr. Peters’ proceedings are by way of 
being already disavowed by Germany. If they are not, they consti- 
tute an act of war. Dr. Peters was sent ostensibly to relieve Emin 
Pasha, but really to give the German Government an excuse for an- 
nexing Equatoria. This project he was indiscreet enough to disclose, 
and its disclosure so alarmed the British East African Company that at 
last they induced Lord Salisbury to complain of Dr. Peters’ designs to 
the German Government, which thereupon sent open orders to Major 
Wissmann disavowing Dr. Peters, and invited Lord Salisbury’s 
attention to their bona fides because they instructed Dr. Peters not 
to go through German territory. But he could not go through 


(1) Lord Salisbury has done what the Standard said he would not do unless he had 
lost his senses. Does the Standard think now he has lost his senses, and if not, why not ? 
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German territory because Germany had no territory in that part of 
Africa, and it did not matter to us whether he went through German 
territory or not. But immediately after their “disavowal” Dr. 
Peters was able to equip an expedition which he disembarked at 
Witu, and with which he then marched along the Tana and invaded 
the territory of British East Africa, Naturally enough our subjects 
refused to obey his orders or sell him supplies. The supplies he ex- 
tracted by fighting, and any disobedience or resistance he punished 
by outrage and massacre. He furnishes us with a record of his pro- 
ceedings himself, and evidently imagines that he is carrying out the 
wishes of his Government. When he arrived at Ota Bororuva, a station 
of the East African Company, he seized it, hauled down the British 
flag, and confiscated the property of the Company. Here he says he 
“builds his first station, which will pay splendidly,” and then asks 
insultingly: ‘‘ What will the English say to all this?” What the 
English ought to say cannot be doubtful. If he is acting under the 
orders of the German Government, we ought to demand compensation ; 
if he is acting on his own responsibility, we ought to demand his 
extradition and hang him as a robber and a murderer. Peters, in 
direct violation of the pledges given by Prince Bismarck in 1887, 
then worked round the back of our territory, until he entered 
Uganda, where he offered indignities to our flag, burnt our treaties, 
and entered into “blood brotherhoods” with our allies. Having 
done all he could to upset our authority in Uganda, he struck south till 
he arrived at Kavirondo, and thus put a girdle round our dominions. 
As soon as Major Wissmann heard of Peters’ arrival at Kavirondo, he 
set to work to raise a force with which Dr. Peters might retrace his 
steps, consolidate his work, and so draw in the girdle that the British 
East African Company might be shoved into the sea. This force he has 
been able to raise by Lord Salisbury’s assistance, who gave him leave to 
recruit 1,200 Soudanese soldiers, the advanced guard of which force has 
been sent northwards with the utmost dispatch under the command of 
Emin Pasha, It will be interesting to learn whether under the proposed 
settlement the operations of this force are to be strictly confined to 
the German sphere of influence, or whether any fresh invasion of our 
territory is to be permitted. I must confess that I think the British 
East African Company wants waking up. In reading the history of 
Peters’ expedition one cannot help being struck by the lack of energy 
and enterprise displayed by the British East African Company. 
Their apathy and indifference amount almost to pusillanimity. They 
cannot expect Lord Salisbury to fight for them if they will not fight 
for themselves. When Peters smote one cheek they offered him the 
other, and when he took their coat they almost begged him to take 
their cloak also. This display of a “ truly Christian spirit” is about 
as ill-timed as Mr. Snodgrass’s historic display of the same spirit, 
who, when the mob were assaulting his friend and leader, Mr. Pick- 
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wick, and Mr. Weller was knocking down constables right and left, 
leisurely began to remove his coat, and, that he might take no one 
unawares, announced that he was going to begin. If the British East 
African Company wish to retain the sympathy and support of the 
British public, they must leave off whining and show a little British 
pluck and determination. 

It will be observed that in the proposed arrangement no mention 
is made of N’Gamiland, but Sir James Fergusson informed the 
House of Commons that it is still included in the negotiations.' [ 
had hoped that the vigorous protests which had been uttered in 
the House and the country might have saved that ewe lamb from 
the paw of the German lion, especially as I read in the Standard on 
6th June, that, “with regard to Lake N’Gami and the adjacent 
country, we feel it quite superfluous to formulate any assurance. 
We cannot see the smallest scrap of a principle on which it could be 
claimed for Germany.” It was discovered by Livingstone in 1849, 
and is a fertile, healthy country, very well adapted for grazing, the 
soil of which is supposed to be rich in minerals. 

There are navigable rivers running through it, and it is ruled by 
one of the most enlightened and intelligent chiefs in Africa, called 
Moremi. He is a Christian, and is anxious to improve and develop 
his country ; his subjects are the Western Bamangwatos, who are a 
branch tribe of the Bechuana nation, and are closely related to the 
Eastern Bamangwatos, who submit to the sway of the celebrated 
chief Khama. Moremi’s country owes much of its prosperity and 
civilisation to Mr. Strombom, a Swede by birth, but a naturalised 
English subject, who has been as it were Moremi’s Prime Minister 
for twenty years. Moremi has made concessions to an English com- 
pany, is perfectly content to remain under the protectorate of Eng- 
land, and would greatly resent any attempt to transfer his allegiance 
to Germany, which he dislikes and distrusts. Moreover, the cession 
of N’Gamiland would divide what is practically one nation into 
two, much against their will; would make Germany a Zambesi 
Power, and would bring her into dangerous proximity to the Trans- 
vaal Republic, by making common cause with which she might 
greatly imperil our position in South Africa, for that position in the 
face of such joint action it would be difficult for us to maintain. 
Germany wants N’Gamiland because Damaraland is an unprofitable 
possession, and will remain so in her hands unless she can seize the 
fertile aad productive lands in the interior, which lie at present within 
our sphere of influence. But it is especially important that we 
should not let those lands go now that Portugal has given a conces- 


(1) According to most maps the proposed boundary on the north of our sphere just, 
but only just, cleared N’Gamiland. The objections, however, to allowing Germany to 
extend her sphere to the Zambesi are not affected by our retention of N’Gamiland. 
The proposed railway would then run nearly its whole length through foreign territory. 
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sion to an American company to make a railway from the west coast 
to the interior. This railway would probably run from Great Fish 
Bay to the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, and would bring these 
fertile lands in the interior of Africa within fourteen days’ reach of 
London. When such a railway is constructed, the west coast being 
so much more accessible to Europe than the east, the course of trade 
from the interior of Africa is bound to flow westward, so that if we 
retain possession of N’gamiland and expand northwards, this rail- 
way will make those lands of immense and continually increasing 
value to us. 

If Germany is dissatisfied with what she has on the west coast of 
Africa, there is room for her, too, to expand northwards without 
trenching on our territory; or, if she must take territory from some- 
body, there is a Portuguese province to the north for her to carve at. 
We have presented her with Damaraland and Namaqualand, which 
is as much as we can afford to give, and we might humbly suggest 
that she should apply next door, where I fear her applications will 
meet with very different treatment. There is a large unoccupied 
uncoloured space on the map between Angola, the Zambesi, and the 
Congo Free State which she might explore and settle and paint 
Prussian blue if she has any stomach for the adventure. But as a 
rule the work of opening out new country is not to her taste. It is 
so much more easy and pleasant to leave that to Englishmen, and 
when they have overcome all the difficulties and dangers that await 
the first explorers and settlers, to walk in after them and turn them 
out either by force or by negotiation, the latter method as a rule 
being preferred, as it is found by experience to be the less trouble- 
some and more efficacious of the two. 

In surveying the negotiations between England and Germany as 
a whole, one is struck by three things: the impudence (it is a strong 
word, but no milder will serve) of the claims made by Germany, the 
humbleness, not to say subserviency of England in the face of those 
claims, and the evidence of a feeling, perhaps quite unconsciously 
betrayed by Lord Salisbury, that England is unequal to the burden 
of empire. I have written to no purpose, and facts speak in vain, if 
the impudence of the German claims is not seen engraved in huge 
characters across the recent history of this African question. But it 
must be clearly understood that I recommend no violent courses. It 
is not necessary to fire a shot in anger; it would be the height of 
folly to take Germany by the throat and, reminding her of her many 
obligations to us, to say, ‘Pay me what thou owest.”” We make no 
aggression on Germany ; we wish to make none ; Germany and Eng- 
land should be the best of friends. There is plenty of room for both 
of us in Africa, and we ought to encourage Germany to assist and 
supplement us in the great work of civilisation that is imposed upon 
all European nations who have a footing in Africa. We each have 
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need of the other, and our ambitions should have plenty of scope for 
action without coming into collision. But if a man wishes to make 
friends he must show himself friendly, and it is the same with nations, 
The signs and tokens of German friendliness for us have not yet gone 
much beyond soft sawder, and the actions of their agents have often 
given their words the lie. If the Germans manifest the friendly 
disposition with which their hearts are overflowing, there will be no 
difficulty in coming to an arrangement. But they must climb down 
a little. General Caprivi said that Germans must have an ideal. 
Their ideal in Africa seems to be the humiliation and the spoliation 
of England. That is an ideal which we must firmly but politely 
prevent them from realising. They will gain nothing by insisting 
on a settlement that would not be accepted by the English nation, 
and which might destroy the Government of their best friend, Lord 
Salisbury. No wonder Prince Bismarck goes out of his way to praise 
Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship. Prince Bismarck remains what he 
always has been, the greatest of Germans, and, as he tells us quite 
frankly, looks at everything through German spectacles. Itis natural 
and right and wise for him to throw dust in the eyes of the English 
people, to minimise the importance of the objects Germany is contend- 
ing for, to pooh-pooh Mr. Stanley’s “hot exhortations and bitter 
denunciations,” and to commend Lord Salisbury’s “ temperate and 
statesmanlike utterances.”” Will the Germans, however, take his 
advice, and look upon the whole matter as a “ paltry affair,” and the 
worth of the territories they covet as “ altogether problematical” ?' 
If so, negotiations will soon go forward on a smooth and 
pleasant footing. If the further progress of the negotiations 
is to be “dictated by common reason,” we may venture to hint 
that we do not very far transgress the dictates of common reason 
when we ask Germany to observe treaties and pledges, and to leave 
us in peaceful possession of what is ours. This view of the case does 
not seem to have commended itself to our Government as yet. Their 
desire to make things pleasant for Germany has been so pronounced 
that they are ready to declare on Germany’s prompting, like Polonius 
in Hamlet, that “ yonder cloud” is shaped like a camel, or a weasel, 
or a whale, and I have little doubt that this disposition on their 
part drew on Germany to stretch her demands to the extravagant 


(1) The transports of joy with which the announcement of the agreement was 
received in Germany were due to the fact that “they had got far more than they 
hoped for or expected,’’ as one of their journals expressed it. A subsequent change 
in tone is due to editorial wisdom, which fears that this ill-timed, though not unnatural, 
joy may lead England to suspect that she has been worsted in the bargain, to which 
she had therefore better not set her hand and seal. All jubilations are to be postponed 
till after the ratification of the agreement by Parliament, and discontent with its pro- 
visions is to be freely expressed. But lest the German people should be deceived by 
this dodge, and should take their disappointment too much to heart, one journal tells 
them to cheer up, as ‘‘Germany, as a matter of fact, has only c2ded regions, none of 
which ever belonged to her.’’ Englishmen, please take notice! 
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compass they have finally assumed. The boundaries of the British 
sphere of influence in South Africa were so clearly defined by 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies in November, 1888, that 
all the maps made since then have marked them most distinctly, 
and all agree in their marking; and yet, to suit the convenience 
of Germany, the same Under-Secretary of State described them 
as still indefinite and uncertain. I should have said it would be diffi- 
cult to have hit on anything more definite and certain than parallels 
and degrees of latitude and longitude and the course of a great river. 
The former, it is true, appear only on maps which under-secretaries 
of State quote without consulting, but a river is a thing with some 
form and substance which even under-secretaries of State might be 
supposed to recognise. But the lines of geography, like the laws of 
ethics, have to yield to the necessities of ministers in a mess. The 
contrast between our attitude towards Portugal and our attitude to- 
wards Germany has in it something wounding to our self-respect. 
Portugal is a weak power, and against her we asserted our rights 
with much firmness and resolution. We were quite right. She made a 
most unprovoked aggression upon us; and if they had submitted to it 
the Government would have been overwhelmed with the indignation 
and contempt of the country. The days of Majuba Hill and the 
infamous surrender to the Boers would have been recalled, and Lord 
Salisbury’s high reputation would have sunk almost to the level of 
Lord Granville’s, Germany is a strong Power, and against her we 
have asserted our rights in a somewhat timid and hesitating manner. 
Against Portugal we “roared so that it would do any man’s heart 
good to hear us,” but against Germany we roared “as gently as any 
sucking dove, we roared an’t were any nightingale.” 

It is true that the friendship of Germany is worth a hundred times 
as much to us as the friendship of Portugal, and that she is able to 
offer us in return for our complaisance promises of support and 
assistance in the future, which may or may not be of great service 
to us; but still it is a little unfortunate that within such a short 
time we should have been so very stiff with Portugal and so very 
easy with Germany. But the contrast between Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude to the Powers is not nearly so striking as the contrast 
between the attitude of some of his most servile supporters in 
the press. When he cried “hands off” to Portugal, his courage, 
his vigour, his firmness, were extolled to the skies. Here, they said, 
is a worthy successor to Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield. 
England can again hold up her head among nations ; we have got a 
minister who will say to the world in arms, “ Come on, I will not 
yield a jot.” But when certain individuals humbly expressed a hope 
that this fine spirit had not been all lavished on Portugal, and that 
a little of it might be kept for Germany, these same organs imme- 
diately jumped upon those humble individuals, and told them they 
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were vile Jingoes of the baser sort, who wished to plunge their 
country into war. Some of them mistook their cue and floundered 
about a little, and it was really rather cruel of Lord Salisbury not to 
say whether he wished surrender to be written up or written down, 
as these political lap-dogs who feed on the crumbs that fall from 
ministers’ tables commit strange vagaries when deprived of their 
usual nourishment. 

General Caprivi, while deprecating colonial enterprise for Germany, 
said that they must goon; that they would not recede or stand still. 
Lord Salisbury talks of the duties, burdens, obligations, and dangers 
of dominion, and seems to look apprehensively on English advance 
towards the interior of Africa. It would have been more natural if 
the German Minister had spoken as the English Minister spoke, and 
the English Minister as the German, especially as General Caprivi 
pointed out that the Germans had not the necessary men and money, 
while we had both. But men and money are nothing without the will 
to use one and to spend the other. If our forefathers had shrunk 
from duties, burdens, obligations, and dangers, we should have had 
no colonial empire to-day. Such a phrase would have set the soul of 
Chatham on fire with indignation. Did he talk of burdens and obli- 
gations and dangers when those men entered his cabinet, who never 
left it without feeling braver than when they entered? When 
some one hinted at ‘“ impossibilities,” he lowered his legs from the 
rest, and slowly rising with infinite pain from his chair, stood upon 
his gouty feet, while drops of agony rolled down his forehead, and 
said, ‘I trample upon impossibilities.” 

He made England into an Empire; if we wish to keep our Em- 
pire we must act in his spirit, and think nothing too hard for us. 
The Germans are very formidable rivals ; their way of life is simpler 
than ours, their purpose more fixed and set. They have learnt to 
labour and to wait; they labour with perseverance and they wait 
with patience. Luxury has not yet undermined the energies of 
their body or mind. They are neither sensual nor sentimental. Their 
rulers are able to look facts in the face and to act freely and boldly 
without fear of losing votes; the next election is not ever before 
their eyes, and they can pursue a policy steadily and to its end. 
They are capable of feeling deeply on political subjects without 
losing their self-control, and do not think it necessary either to dis- 
play their feelings in hysterical platitudes, or to conceal them by a 
cynical disdain. Thus it will be seen that the Germans have some 
advantages over us, but I do not believe that the duties, burdens, obli- 
gations, and dangers which loom so large in Lord Salisbury’s imagina- 
tion will seriously deter Englishmen from pressing onward in Africa 
as long as they believe that the Government at home will not thwart 
their efforts, put obstacles in their path, and undo their work. But if 
the Government tries to limit their enterprises, sides with their rivals, 
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and interferes to prevent them settling, colonising, and trading in a 
country, simply through fear of the responsibilities it may have to 
undertake, Englishmen may well be discouraged, and will leave the 
field to their more wisely and generously supported competitors. At 
the same time, Englishmen should remember that if they want their 
Government to act vigorously they should put vigour into it. The 
shortcomings of a people should not be laid upon the shoulders of a 
Government, for if a people has lost the courage to fight for its 
rights it is idle to expect any Government to maintain them. 


Ernest W. Beckett. 


This article was, of course, written before the Anglo-German 
agreement was published ; but as the terms and substance of it, or 
rather of that portion of it relating to Africa, were very accurately 
anticipated by the S/. James’s Gazette, I have had to alter very little, 
and, much to my regret, have not been able to substitute congratu- 
lation for criticism. Our capitulation to Germany exceeds all expecta- 
tion, for, not content with our concessions in Africa, Lord Salisbury 
proposes to cede Heligoland in Europe. Our bargain was bad enough 
in all conscience, without Heligoland being thrown in. That sur- 
render the St. James’s Gazette did not anticipate. By whom was it 
anticipated ? Certainly not by the twenty-seven members of the 
Government, among whom were eight Cabinet Ministers who voted 
against it on 2nd June; so that while Lord Salisbury was arranging 
for the cession of Heligoland, members of the Cabinet and his party 
were declaring in the House of Commons, by voice and vote, that 
never with their will and consent would it be given up. What are the 
concessions we make, and what do we get in return? In Central 
Africa we lose the control of the great trade route, we sacrifice the 
continuity of our communications, we hand over the Hinterland 
right up to the borders of the Congo State; in South Africa we 
make Germany a Zambesi Power, and allow her sphere to extend 
from the Ellowe River to the Congo State, by which she becomes the 
mistress of all the Hinterland behind the Portuguese sphere. We 
allow our sphere to be hemmed in, we get a limit to our expansion 
to the north-west, we part with much that is of inestimable value to 
us, and as the crown and consummation of this edifice of surrender 
we cede Heligoland! And what do we get in exchange? The 
Protectorate of Zanzibar, which we had five years ago, and presum- 
ably gave up because it was supposed to be a source of more trouble 
and expense to us than it was worth. If it was so valuable as it is 
now made out to be, Lord Salisbury ought never to have parted with 
it; if it is of little or no value it is absurd to talk of it as if it were 
the key of East Africa, and a sufficient set-off to the loss of Heligo- 
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land, the cutting of the wasp’s waist, and the extension of German 
territory to the Congo State. 

The other concessions are not worthy of the name: Witu, which 
Germany filched from us after arbitration had declared it rightfully to 
be ours, Nyassaland, which is a Scotch colony, and Uganda, which had 
already placed itself under the protection of the East African Com- 
pany. But even the most ardent defenders of the agreement hardly 
dare to call the retention of these territories by England, to which 
she had an unquestionable right, concessions by Germany. Wherein 
do we gain then? We have conciliated Germany for the moment, 
but we have offended France; and though a German alliance is to 
be much preferred to a French alliance, there was nothing in the 
situation that compelled us to purchase the friendship of Germany 
by awakening the enmity of France. Notwithstanding the unrea- 
soning, unpatriotic servility of some of the ministerial organs, 
including The Times, I venture to say that this humiliating capitu- 
lation to Germany will cost Lord Salisbury’s Government many 
thousands of votes in the country. If Mr. Gladstone had been 
responsible for this capitulation—and though he is a past master 
in the art of surrender, Lord Salisbury now runs him very close 
—every Tory paper in the kingdom would have denouneed him 
in the strongest language it could command; but as it is the work 
of Lord Salisbury, it is everything that could be desired. Neverthe- 
less, until I have positive proof to the contrary, I shall continue to 
believe there are still men in the Tory party who will look at our 
imperial interests from an independent and patriotic point of view, 
and who will refuse to sanction an arrangement that is unfavourable, 
not to say discreditable to England, merely because it has been 
made by a Tory Prime Minister. Perhaps Lord Salisbury may have 
secured compensations of which we know nothing, as on the face of 
it the bargain is so bad a one that it is hard to believe it has been 
negotiated by a man of such immense ability, shrewdness, and 
patriotism as Lord Salisbury has hitherto shown himself to be. But 
we can only judge by what we see, and every man is entitled to 
express an opinion on what is submitted to the country for approval 
and ratification. I have no doubt I shall be roughly taken to task 
for attacking the agreement and its author by those who, after a 
hasty, superficial, and perhaps hardly impartial examination, can 
see no flaw either in the workman or his work. But I take my 
stand upon facts, and as long as they hold their ground and are not 
overthrown, the structure of comment and criticism I have reared 
upon them may take its chance, for however much it may be battered 
and assaulted, my case will suffer nc material injury. 
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